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Preface 


Like virtuall every book I’ve written since Mutualist Political Economy, this is an expanded 
treatment sf a topic I dealt with in passing in my previous book. Writing the section on en- 
poe with the state in Exodus left me wanting to write a lot more, especially considering 

Ow prominently the issues in that section figure in intra-Left debates in the 2016 and 2020 
US. election cycles. 

Just about everything I’ve written from 2010 on, this book involves some ala of post- 
capitalist transition. And while Homebrew Industrial Revolution and all the books since were 
meant to be timely and influential (at least as influential as realistically possible), this is more 
true of The State than any of the others. 

I wrote Desktop Regulatory State in the heady atmosphere of Occupy and other move- 
ments of the 2o11 cycle, and that momentum sustained me through the beginning of Exodus. 
But the Left has lost much, if not most, of its dominant position in networked resistance 
since then. GamerGate and its alt right offshoots on social media were the beginning of an 
upsurge in memetic warfare by the Right. For the last six years the United States has existed 
under the shadow of fascism; each election brings another chorus of pundits asking whether 
this will be our last. A substantial minority of the public lives in the alternate reality defined 
by QAnon, and “election theft” and anti-vaccine conspiracism, and right-wing paramilitaries 
are in the streets on levels reminiscent of Weimar Germany. 

So the whole question of playing to win is, perhaps, more urgent now than when my 

revious books went into print. It would be presumptuous of me to think this book might 
ie a significant effect on the world; but I hope whatever effect it does have is for the good. 

Thanks to all I have engaged with online and in the media, on all sides, who helped me 
develop the arguments in this book. There were many times when I could have been more civ- 
il or charitable, but I hope my framing of the debates here is accepted as in good faith. 

And as always, thanks to my dear friend Gary Chartier for his work in formatting this 
book for publication. 


Origin and History of the State 


At the outset of his magisterial four-volume metahistory, The Sources of Social Power, Mi- 
chael Mann divides rlihioasey theories of the state’s origin—i.e., theories which argue 
that “the transition to settled agriculture and herdin heralded a slow, prolon ed, connected 

rowth in stratification and the state”’—into four broad categories: ‘liberal, functionalist, 
Wie and militarist.” 


Rightly, they see as connected the two most important and baffling questions: (1) How did 
some acquire permanent power over the material life chances of others, giving them the capacity to 
acquire property that potentially denied subsistence to others? (2) How did social authority become 
permanentl lodged in centralized, monopolistic, coercive pone in territorially defined states? 

The a of these issues is the distinction between aut ority and power. The evolutionary theo- 
ries offer plausible theories of the growth of authority. But they cannot explain eadstacorly how 
authority was converted into power that could be used either coetcively against the people who 
granted authority in the first place or to deprive people of the rights of material subsistence. Indeed, 
we shall see that these conversions did not happen in prehistory. There were no general origins of 
the state and stratification. It is a false issue. 

Liberal and functional theories argue that stratification and states embody rational social coop- 
eration, and so were originally instituted in a kind of “social contract.” Liberal theory sees these in- 
terest groups as individuals with livelihoods and ptivate-property rights. Thus ptivate property pre- 
ceded and determined state formation. Functional theories are more varied. I consider only the 
functionalism of economic anthropologists, with their emphasis on the “redistributive chiefdom.” 
Marxists argue that states strengthen class exploitation an thus were instituted by the first roper- 
ty classes. Like liberalism, Marxist theory argues that lated eal wae) power preceded and deter- 
mined stateez formation, but orthodox Marxism goes farther back and claims that in turn private 
property emerged out of onenady communistic property. Finally, militarist theory ae that 
states and pronounced social stratification originated in conquest and the requirements o military 
attack and defense.! 


Mann uses Locke as a stand-in for the liberal category. According to the liberal account, 
the state arose to serve the needs of a preexisting civil society. 

Hobbes and Locke provided a conjectural history of the state in which loose associations of people 

voluntarily constituted a state for their mutual protection. The main functions of their state were 


judicial and repressive, the maintenance of domestic order; but they saw this in rather economic 
terms. The chief aims of the state were the protection of life and individual private property.~ 


Writing of the four categories of theory in general, Mann observes they “were originally 
advanced when writers had little empirical evidence. Nowadays we have a wealth of archaeo- 
logical and anthropological studies of early and primitive states, ancient and modern, all over 
the world.” 


‘Michael Mann, The Sources of Social Power: Volume 1—A History of Power From the Beginnin to A.D. 
1750 (Cambridge, New York, Melbourne, Madrid, Cape Town, Singapore, Sao Paulo: Cambridge niversity 
Press, 1986), pp. 49-50. 

*Ibid., p. 51. 
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This new body of evidence forces a harsh assessment of the theories—especially liberal- 
ism’s “reliance on the supposed importance of individual ptoperty in early societies.” 


I start with the weakest part of liberal theory—its tendency to locate social inequality in differ- 
ences between individuals. Whatever the precise origins of stratification, they are areal rocesses. 
Original stratification had little to do with the genetic endowment of individuals. Nor had any sub- 
sequent social stratification. The range of difference in the genetic attributes of individuals 1s not 
great, and it is not cumulatively inherited. If societies were ruled by human reasoning powers, they 
would be almost egalitarian in structure. 

Far greater inequalities are found in nature, for example, between fertile and barren land. Posses- 
sion of these differential resources will lead to greater power differences. If we combine chance oc- 
cupation of land of varying qualities with different capacities for hard and skillful work, we arrive at 
the traditional liberal theory of the origins of stratification, found especially in the work of Locke 
.. +. [I]n Mesopotamia chance occupancy of relatively fertile land may have been relevant. Also, per- 
haps a little support for Locke’s emphasis on differences in diligence, industriousness, and thrift 
could be inferred from the evidence on gatherer-hunters. After all if some of them did work eight 
hours instead of four they would have been rich in surplus (or double in population!). But things are 
not that simple. As studies of gatherer-hunters show, everyone in the group is entitled to share in 
unexpected surpluses, however produced. Thrift does not bring its bourgeois reward!" 


Far from arising naturally, individual private property in land is quite difficult to insti- 
tute given the nature of production. The ee multipliers that result from social labor and 
Seen matter more to po than individual effort, and even if a community will- 
ing y enforces household claims to sma plots of land this is unlikely to result in any form of 
property beyond near-universal small proprietorship. And even when differential success does 
result in some kind of patronage of unsuccessful hangers-on, it’s more likely to take the form 
of some form of stratification within a framework of common village, clan, etc. ownership 
with higher-status individuals exercising greater degrees of enjoyment of the group’s proper- 
ty.” 

Nevertheless, Mann argues, the liberal and Marxist emphases on private property can be 
tweaked to be more viable. 


Liberal and Marxian views greatly overstate the salience of ptivate property in early societies. But 
both can be modified to take account of this. Marxism’s essence is not ptivate property but decen- 
tralized property: The state emerges to institutionalize ways of extracting surplus bor already pre- 
sent in civil society. This can be easily transferred to clan- and lineage-based forms of appropriation, 
whereby one clan or lineage, or the ales or aristocracy in it, appropriates the labor of ed aie This 
model dates significant differences in economic power (what it calls “stratification” or “classes”) 
well before the emergence of the state, and it explains the latter in terms of the needs of the former 


Now it is true that a time lag exists between the emergence of authority differentials and the ter- 
ritorial, centralized state. States emerged out of associations of clans an lineages, in which an au- 
thority division between the clan, lineage, and village elite and the rest was evident. I called them 
rank, not stratified, societies, however, because they did not embody clear coercive rights or the abil- 
ity to expropriate. In particular, their higher ranks were roductive. Even chiefs to uced or herded, 
combining manual and managerial economic functions. hey had particular diff iculty in persuading 
or coercing others to work for them.... 

Liberalism gives a functional explanation in terms of common economic benefits introduced by 
the state. If we drop the notion of ptivate property, but retain the functional and the economistic 
principles, we arrive at the dominant explanation offered by contemporary anthropology, the redis- 
tributive chiefdom, a clearly functional theory. 


In these theories, the authority of redistributive chiefs or other personages gradually be- 
came mote statelike. As division of labor and geographical specialization increased, and gen- 
eralized exchanged replaced simple or reciprocal exchange, the leaders of rank-based societies 
took on growing power over the exchange process. 


‘Tbid., p. 58. 
>Ibid., pp. 51-53. 
3Ibid., pp. 59-60. 
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Either the powerful kin leader lays down rules governing exchange or he makes gifts that create re- 
ciprocal obligations, brings in a following, and creates a large storehouse out of his dwelling. That 
storehouse is the location of the redistributive chiefdom and the state. Redistribution ... is merely a 
highly organized version of kinship-rank reciprocity.” 


Unfortunately, Mann argues, the evidence does not bear out this theory of state for- 
mation, and it reflects ahistorical notions of exchange. 


The main problem is that the notion of redistribution is highly colored by experience of our 
own modern economy .... [Whereas the modern economy involves systematic exchange of special- 
ized subsistence goods, most primitive economies did not.... In Polynesia or prehistoric Europe ex- 
changes were between groups who were not highly specialized. enerally they produced similar 

oods. The exchange was not fundamental to their economy. Sometimes they were exchanging simi- 
ie goods for ritua purposes. Where they exchanged different, s selon goods these were not 
usually essential to subsistence, nor were t ey redistributed for individual consumption among the 
exchanging chiefs’ peoples. More frequently they were used for personal adornment by the chiefs or 
they were stored and consumed collectively at festive, ritual occasions. They were “prestige,” rather 
than subsistence, goods: Their display brought prestige to their distributor. Chiefs, elders, and big- 
men vied in personal display and public feasts, “spending” their resources rather than investing them 
to produce urther power resources and power concentration. It is difficult to see how long-term 
concentration of power would develop from this rather than short cyclical bursts of concentration, 
followed by overreaching and dispersal of power among rivals, before another cycle was started. Af 
ter all, the people had an escape route. If one chief became overweening, they could switch allegiance 
to another. And this is true even in the few cases where we find genuine, specialized ecological nich- 
es and exchanges of subsistence produce. If the form of “society” that precedes the state is not uni- 
tary, why should the people develop only one storehouse rather than several competing ones? How 
do the people lose control? 

These doubts are reinforced by the archaeological evidence. Archaeologists also find ecological 
niches to be the exception rather than the rule.... Over the landmass of Geen cre Europe, for ex- 
ample, we find few traces of storehouses. We find many burial chambers indicating a chiefly rank, 
because strewn with costly restige goods—for example, amber, copper, and battle axes from the 
mid fourth millennium. In the same societies we dig up indications of great feasts, for example, the 
bones of a great number of pigs seemingly slaughtered at once. This ee parallels the anthropo- 
logical. The redistributive era was Hobie than suggested by its first proponents, a characteris- 
tic of rank, not stratified societies.” 


In functionalist theories, chiefs, headmen, or elders originally possessed only status or 
ae , and the resulting limited authority they had was insufficient to deprive anyone of 
valuable resources or arbitrarily deprive anyone of resources necessary for bare subsistence. 
They could resolve conflicts with de consensus of the social unit, but could not unilaterally 
impose their will on anyone or make paging laws; they might distribute new wealth within 
the group, but were unable to enrich themselves with it. Their power was entirely functional, 
within the bounds of a role, and not personal. The theory is left with the task of explaining 
how this form of authority eventually evolved into the kind that enabled its possessors to im- 
pose their will on others and benefit at their expense—it just pushes off into the future the 
problem of how genuine power was imposed.3 

Militarist theories, on the other hand, solve the problem by hypothesizing that genuine 
coercive power was au by conquest. oe A subjugates poe B and expropriates its 
pope. It hands back to group B a return to labor, perhaps Ieasehold or serfdom rights, 
perhaps only slavery.”4 The most famous proponent o the conquest theory was Franz Op- 
penheimer. 

In contradistinction to theories of the “hydraulic state,’ conquest theory sees peaceful 
and productive activities like irrigation management, not as laying the bureaucratic ground- 


Tbid,, p- 60. 
2Tbid., pp: 61-62. 
3[bid., p- 53- 
4Ibid.,, p- 53- 
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work for what eventually evolves into the state, but the result of pre-existing states diversify- 
ing into such peaceful activities after the conquest. 


In this refined model, military conquest settles down into a centralized state. Military force is dis- 
Y cong Y. 

guised as monopolistic laws and norms administered by a state. Though the origins of the state lie 

merely in military force, it subsequently develops its own powers.” 


But Mann challenges this scenario on grounds of plausibility. The bulk of anthropologi- 
cal literature, as well as extant historical records, indicates that the life-ways of nomadic or 
pastoral peoples are deliberately structured to prevent the emergence of centralized authority. 


Granted [Herbert] Spencer’s argument that battlefield and campaign coordination require cen- 
tral power, how does the military leadership keep its power afterward? Ree peat tell us that 
primitive societies are actually well aware of what might follow and they take deliberate steps to 
avoid it. They are “assertively egalitarian,” as Woodburn says. The powers of war chiefs are limited 
in time and scope, precisely so that military authority will not become institutionalized. Clastres de- 
scribes the tragedies of two war chiefs, one the famous Apache Geronimo, the other the Amazonian 
Fousive. Neither warrior, brave, resourceful, and daring as he was, could maintain his wartime 
preeminence during peacetime. He could have exercised permanent authority by leading olen 
wat patties, but his people soon tired of war and abandoned him—Fousive to death in battle, Geron- 
imo to write his memoits.* 

But conquest and specialized territorial defense are not generally found among primitive peo- 
ples. They presuppose considerable social organization, on the part of the conquerors, and also usu- 
ally among the conquered. Conquest involves exploiting a stable, settled community using either its, 
or the conquerors’, own organizational structures. Thus Spencer's model seems appropriate after 
the initial emergence of the state and social stratification, with far more organizational resources 
than those available to war leaders like Geronimo or Fousive.} 


Further, out of a sample of twenty-one early states from one study, Mann finds only 
about a quarter resulting from actual conquest, and a majority in which military power was 
“an important contributory factor.” 


But this route presupposes a high degree of “almost-statelike” collective powers, with conquest or 
long-term defense adding only a final touch. How did they get that far>4+ 


Another study of states emerging in East Africa in more recent times finds the pressures 
of outside military threats contributing to state formation—but only by promotin the coa- 
lescence and hardening of more egalitarian pre-existing structures into a more statelike char- 
acter. 


[Lucy] Mair shows how relatively centralized authorities emerged out of a welter of federal crosscut- 
ting relationships between vs lineages, clans, and tribes, characteristic of prestate human 

roups. As the surplus of the herders grew and their investment became more concentrated in herds, 
so did their vulnerability to loose federations of raiders. Thus, those who could best offer protection 
were often submitted to more or less voluntarily. This was not submission to a foreign conqueror or 
to a specialized group of warriors from one’s own society, but to the authority figure of some collec- 
tivity to which the submissive group already had kin or territorial connections.* 


Finally, the Marxist theory of the origin of the state—like the liberal view—treats it as 
arising to serve preexisting economic interests in civil society.® But Mann’s arguments above, 
about the failure of the historical and archaeological evidence to bear out a functional transi- 
tion from rank-based redistributive leadership to proto-states, apply to Marxism as well as to 


liberalism. 


bid. pp. 54-55. 
id pp. 3 
Ibid, p-57- 
4Ibid,, p- 57. 
sIbid., p. 58. 
‘Ibid., p. 59. 
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Mann, summing up, concludes that none of the four evolutionary theories explains the 
gap between rank-based and state societies. “Between rank and stratified societies, and be- 
tween political authority and the coercive state, is an unexplained void.” There is no explana- 
tory mechanism for how we get from one point to the other, and bridge the gap, that stands 
up in the face of evidence. 


[Fried, Friedman and Rowlands, and Haas] introduce the distinction between “relative rank” and 
“absolute rank.” Absolute rank can be measured in terms of distance (usually genealogical distance) 
from absolute, fixed points, the central chief and through him, the gods. When ceremonial centers 
appear, absolute rank has also appeared, they say. But they produce no good arguments as to how 
ceremonial centers become permanent, how relative rank can be permanently converted into absolute 
rank, and thence permanently, against resistance, into stratification and the state. The unexplained 
void still exists.... 

What we have puzzled over is how the people were constrained to submit to coercive state pow- 
er. They would freely ive collective, representative authority, to chiefs, elders, and bigmen for pur- 
poses ranging from judicial regulation to warfare to feast organization. Chiefs could thence derive 
considerable rank prestige. But they could not convert that into permanent, coercive power. Ar- 
chaeology enables us to see that this was, indeed, the case. There was no swift or steady evolution 
from reek authority to state power. Such a transition was rare, confined to a very few, unusual cas- 


es.’ 


State-formation took place in only a small number of unusual circumstances, that can be 
counted—at most—on the fingers of both hands. Everywhere else, Mann argues in a Passage 
that anticipates both James Scott and David Graeber, societies seemed to fags anticipated 
the rise of ierarchy full-blown authority relations and taken measures to forestall the threat. 


...[TJhis constructed history [of two millennia] is not one of the evolution of social stratification or 
the state. Development was not from egalitarian to rank to stratified societies or from equality to 
political authority to coercive state power. Movement “back” from the second “stage” to the re 
was as frequent as from first to second, and indeed the third stage, if reached at all, was not long sta- 
bilized and institutionalized before collapsing tts 

..Most of the prehistory of society saw no sustained movement toward stratification or the 
state. Movement toward rank and political authority seems endemic but reversible. Beyond that, 
nothing sustained. 

But we can go farther to identify the cause of the blockage. If most societies have been cages, the 
doors have been left unlocked for two main actors. First, the people have possessed freedoms. They 
have rarely given away powers to elites that they could not recover; and when they have, they have 
had o portunity, or tee pressured, to move awa hysically from that sphere of power. Second, 
elites ae rarely been unitary: Elders, lineage feds bi men, and chiefs have possessed overlapping, 
competitive authorities, viewed one another suspicious y> and exercised those same two freedoms. 

ence there have been two cycles. Egalitarian peoples can increase intensit of interaction and 
opulation density to form large villages with centralized, permanent authority. ane they stay broad- 
i. Tote If the authority figures become overmighty, they are deposed. If they have acquired 
resources such that they cannot be deposed, the people turn their backs on them, find other authori- 
ties, or decentralize into smaller familial settlements. Later, centralization may begin again, with the 
same outcomes. The second pattern involves more extensive, but less intensive, cooperation in ex- 
tended lineage structures, t ically roducing the chiefdom rather than the village. But here, too, al- 
legiance is eee , and ifthe che abuses this, he is resisted by the people and rival chiefs.... 

Thus aebilsed permanent, coercive states and stratification systems did not generally emerge 
.... Lhe chief can exploit his functionality. The most successful can make despotic claims. hey can 
even acquire surplus to pay armed retainers. This ha pened in East Africa, and it must have hap- 
pened countless times in the prehistory of society in all continents. 

But what is not general is the despot’s ability to institutionalize coercive power, to make it per- 
manent, routine, an independent of Bie personalit . The weak link is that between the king togeth- 
et with his retainers and kinsmen on the one hand and the rest of society on the other. The link is 
dependent on the personal strength of the monarch. There are no stabilized institutions routinely 


‘Tbid., pp. 62-63. 
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transferring it to a successor. Such succession rarely occurs, and almost never beyond a couple of 
generations.” 


In short, the most powerful rank-based leaders—exemplified by Shaka and Geronimo in 
historical times—“did not found states or stratification systems. The lacked sufficient cag- 
ing resources.” In the tiny handful of areas around the world where a ee such resources did 
develop, “this was the result of local sets of circumstances. No general social evolution occurred 
beyond the rank societies of early, settled neolithic socteties.”” 

So the emergence of urban civilizations and states from rank societies was not a stand- 
ard or t pical phenomenon. It only happened in a handful of anomalous cases. But Mann ob- 
serves that the small number of cases, out of the countless societies in which the state form 
did not emerge, seem to have shared a pattern in common—namedly alluvial agriculture. Al 
most all the cases 


arose in river valleys and practiced alluvial agriculture. In fact, most went farther, artificially irrigat- 
ing their valley land with flood water. In contrast to prehistory, in which development ed in 
all manner sr céolosical and economic situations, history and civilization might seem a product of 
one particular situation: alluvial and perhaps also irrigation agriculture.4 


But alluvial agriculture was not the actual cause, at least not directly. These few anoma- 
lous cases were also characterized by their deviation from the general rule by which other 


“ 


poe had been able to consciously head off state formation. “The decisive feature of these 
ecologies and of human reactions to them was the closing of the escape route. Their local inhab- 
itants, unlike those in the rest of the globe, were constrained to accept civilization, social 
stratification, and the state.” 


Therefore, the key to the role of use may be found in considerable intensification of the insu- 
lating or caging forces A aca in prehistory. hese caging forces must occupy the causal role in our 
explanation, not the alluvium or irrigation itself, which was merely their usual form or indicator in 


this historical epoch.) 


Alluvial agriculture and irrigation resulted in a dense overlap of various social networks 
over an extensive geographical area, which in turn served as a forcing ground for the states. 
Mann’s model 


suggests that civilization, stratification, and the state emerged as the result of the es given by 
alluvial agriculture to diverse, overlapping networks of social interaction present in the region sur- 
rounding it. This encouraged further caging interaction between alluvium and hinterlands, leading 
to intensification of civilization, stratification, and the state—now, however, intensified as overlap- 
ping power networks, embodyin permanent, coercive power. 
..As soon as improvements began, the inhabitants were territorially caged. Fixed pieces of land 
rovided the fertile soil; no other would do outside the river valley. This was unlike the dominant 
slash-and-burn agriculture of the prehistorical period, where far greater necessity and possibility for 
movement existed.... 
Territory also kept people caged because it coincided with substantial labor investment to secure 
a surplus—a social cage. To irrigate was to invest in cooperative labor with others, to build artifices 
fixed for many years. It roduced a large surplus, shared among the participants, tied to this particu- 
lar investment and cadce The use a: large labor forces (of hundreds rather than thousands) was 
occasional but regular and seasonal. Centralized authority would also be useful to manage such irri- 
ation schemes. Territory, community, and hierarchy were coinciding in irrigation more than they 
id in either a agriculture or herding.’ 


Tbid,, pp- 67-68. 
2Tbid., pp: 69-70. 
sIbid,, p- 73. 
4Ibid., p. 74. 
sTbid,, p- 75. 
SIbid., p. 77. 
7Ibid., p- 80. 
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In addition, the other ecological niches that surrounded alluvial agriculture—date palms, 
marshes with fowl, ee in a division of labor that integrated larger regions. And the 
surplus from irrigation spared a share of the population for manufacture, which further in- 
creased trade over a larger area.' 

However because of inadequate logistical capabilities for power projection, concentrated 
state power was initially limited to very small areas, in city-state form.” 

As for private property, rather than giving birth to social stratification and the state as 

er liberal myth, the truth was just the opposite. Since the scale of cooperation required by al- 

fecal agriculture was inconsistent with household land ownership, private property “emerged 
from a broadly egalitarian village and clan mixture, [and] took the form of extended family, or 
even clan, property rights rather than individual property rights.”3 In Mesopotamia, for ex- 
ample: 

When so much of the pe aration and protection of the land is collectively organized, it is difficult 

for individual or household ownership of the land by aes to be maintained. Sumerian records 

after 3000 B.c. divided irrigated land into tracts much larger than could be worked by individual 

families, unlike the situation in most prehistoric villages. One of their forms was private ownership 


by an extended-family group. Kin and local tribal relations generated rank-authority irrigation man- 
agement, and this seems to have eventuated in ptivate-property concentrations.+ 


This model also offers a solution to the contradiction between the militarist school’s 
claim that the differentiation between a property-owning class and propertyless laborers 
could not spontaneously emerge within kinship groups because of rights uarantees within 
such groups, and the lack of much evidence of organized violence during the period in ques- 
tion. The differentiation developed neither within kinship groups, not through intra-group 
conquest, but as a result of growing economic inequality between kinship groups favorably 
situated on productive land and surrounding peoples engaged in more marginal occupations. 
“Dominance by a core over a pert hery, with attendant patron-client relations—if the core 
has exclusive possession of fertile Tan —may lead to more-or-less voluntary forms of labor 
subordination.”5 

Stratification in Mesopotamia steadily increased in the late Fourth Millennium B.C., 
with le ally defined inequalities in access to Lad emerging after 3000.° 

The same factors also led to centralized political authority over territories—states, in 
other words. 


Irrigation management plye a part. Exchange of produce where the more powerful arty’s territo- 
ty was fixed and strategic for capo meant that the redistributive storehouse or the exchanging 
marketplace would be centralized. The more resources are centralized, the more they require de- 
fense, hence also military centralization. The imbalance between the parties created another central- 
ized political function; for the irrigators would seek more ordered routines of exchange than pas- 
toralists and gatherer-hunters’ own existing social organization could provide. In later history this is 
called “tribute,” authoritatively regulated exchange, whereby the obligations of both parties are ex- 
pressed formally and accompanie by rituals of diplomacy. This had fixing consequences for the 
pastoralists and gatherer-hunters, too: It civilized them. Once contacts become regularized, diffu- 
sion of practices occurs. Although settled irrigating agriculturalists like to picture themselves as 
“civilized? ’ and the others as “barbarians,” there is growing similarity and interdependence. This 
ey ha pened laterally across the floodplains as irrigators, wildfowlers, fishers, and even some 
pastoralists drew closer together.” 


‘Tbid., p. 81. 
*Ibid., p.82. 
3[bid., p- 82. 
4Ibid.,, p- 83. 
sTbid., p. 84. 
‘Ibid., pp. 84-85. 
7Ibid., p- 85. 
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In the Sumerian cities, the specific institution that emerged to exercise a central coordi- 
nating role with surrounding villages was the temple. 


The importance of the temple was fairly general among the earliest civilizations... Steward notes 
that extensive social Sogn in irrigation agriculture was virtually everywhere associated with a 
strong priesthood in the ew World cases as well as the Old World ones. He argues that a relatively 
egalitarian group en aged in cooperation had unusually strong needs for normative solidarity. Mo- 
ae scholars resist the religious connotations of the word “priesthood” in Mesopotamia. They re- 
gard ptiests as more secular, more administrative and pole asa diplomatic corps, irrigation man- 
agers, and redistributors. Through a process whose details are not known to us, the temple emerges 
as the first state of history. As irrigation proceeded, more extensive labor cooperation was required. 
Exactly what territorial area was collectively interdependent in hydraulic agriculture is disputed, as 
we shall see. But flood prevention and control, the building of dams, dikes, and irrigation channels, 
required, both regularly and during occasional natural crises, some degree of delayed-return invest- 
ment in labor cooperation between villages—say, for example, across Feel area of floodplain, and 
along a river length, of a few miles. This was a powerful impetus toward larger political units than 
the kin group or village. A principal function ag the Sumerian temple soon Boome irrigation man- 
agement, and it remained so for a thousand yeats. 

These temple states do not seem particularl coercive. It is difficult to be sure, but Jacobsen’s 
view is widely accepted: The first permanent political form was a primitive democracy in which as- 
semblies enna. of a large proportion of the free adult males oF the town made major decisions. 
Jacobsen suggested a two-house legislature, an upper house of elders and a lower one of freemen. If 
this may be a little idealized—for the ptinci al source is later myths—the likely alternative is a loose 
and rather large oligarchy consisting of the eae of the more important families and, perhaps also, 
of the territorial wards of the town. 

We may tentatively conclude that just before 3000 B.C. these were transitional polities, making 
that elusive move from rank authority toward stratified state. But the transition occurred first less in 
the realm of coercion of the ruled by the rulers than in the realm of coercion in the sense of caging, 
the growth of focused, inescapably intense, centralized social relations. The transition to coercion 
and exploitation was slower; Bie erences between the leading families and the rest and between 
freemen and dependent or slave laborers were “absolute-rank” differences. But rank within the lead- 
ing families seems to have been “relative” and changeable. Rank largely depended on proximity to 
economic resources,. which were themselves changeal le. There seems no evidence of ranking in rela- 
tion to “absolute” genealogical criteria, like supposed roximity to the gods or ancestors. In these 
ways, the emergence of stratification and the state was Le and uneven. 

Nevertheless, the two processes of state and ptivate property growth were connected to, and in 
the end mutually supportive of, one another.* 


By the 27th century B.C., kingship was beginning to emerge in Sumeria. City-states were 
larger—Uruk and its surrounding villages approaching 50,000o—accompanied by greater divi- 
sion of labor and intensified relations between urban core and rural periphery. 


But with intensification came changes. The cities were now surrounded by massive fortified 
walls. Personages appear who are named /ugal and reside in large building complexes called e-gal— 
translated as ting and “palace.” They appear in texts slonaside new terms for military activities... 
Jacobsen conjectured on this basis that kings originated as war leaders, elected for a temporary peri- 
od by the democratic oligarchic assembly of the city. In a period of conflict and instability, they 
gained long-term authority because war and fortifications required military organization over a 
number of years. For a period the /ugal sometimes existed alongside other figures like the sanga, and 
the en or ensi, temple officials who combined ritual with administrative roles. Gradually, the kin 
monopolized authority and, though the temple retained some autonomy vis-a-vis the palace, he 
eventually became also the main initiator of religious ritual... 

By 2500 B.C,, the dozen or so city-states 0 which we have evidence seem to have been led by a 
king with despotic pretensions. In their military struggles, several seem to have attained a temporary 
hegemony. The militarism culminated in the Gest major empite, of Sargon of Akkad .... In short, 
we enter a distinctive militarist phase. We can reintroduce militarist theories of the origins of the 
state, discussed in the last chapter, not to explain origins but to assist in the explanation of further 
state development.” 


‘Tbid., pp. 86-87. 
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War may be endemic, but centralized military command and conquest are not. They presup- 
pose considerable social organization. It seems plausible that an organizational threshold was passed 
in Mesopotamia some time after 3000 B.C. The raiding party now had the resources to stay in pos- 
session of the enemy’s storehouse temple, and stably extract surplus and labor services from them.! 

We are also uncertain about the extent of the new military authority/powet.... It is difficult, 
however, to see how a military despotic state could be elevated above society in the continued ab- 
sence of one crucial resource, a standing army. There was no warrior elite. The army mixed two ele- 
ments, a “citizen army” of all free, adult males and a “feudal levy” of members of the leading families 
and their retainers (though these are not terms with Mesopotamian resonance). The ugal was 

robably in origin the primus inter pares of the latter element. He was a rather superior head of a 
Fouscheld (as, indeed, was the city god). Kingship legitimated itself in terms of “absolute rank.” It 
introduced a fixed highest point into rank and genea ogical measurement out from it. A few later 
kings did found short-lived dynasties. In these cases, absolute rank was institutionalized. But none 
claimed divinity or special relationship to past generations, and most were merely strongmen, drawn 
out of the leading families and dependent upon them. The king could not keep the state’s resources 
to himself. Militarism enhanced not only the lugal but also the ptivate-property resources of the 
leading families. Toward the end of the eal Dynastic period, there were signs of tension between 
monarchy and aristocracy, with new peripheral elements playing a key role. Phe last kings were em- 
ploying lieutenants with Semitic names, indications perhaps that they were attempting to build up 


their own mercenaty force, independent of the leading Sumerian families.” 
ty P g 


Mann subsequently examines the other early states and, with the exception of the Ande- 
an civilization, finds that they largely replicate the pattern of Sumeria. 


Two aspects of social ecology were decisive in the emergence of civilization, stratification, and the 
state. First, the ecological fiche of alluvial agriculture was its core. But, second, this core also implied 
regional contrasts, and it was the combination of the relatively bounded, caged core and its interac- 
tions with various but overlapping regional networks of ecal interaction that led to further devel- 
opment... 

Civilization was an abnormal phenomenon. It involved the state and social stratification, both of 
which human beings have spent most of their existence avoiding. The conditions under which, on a 
very few occasions, civilization did develop, therefore, are those that made avoidance no longer pos- 
sible. The ultimate significance of alluvial agriculture, present in all “pristine” civilizations, was the 
territorial constraint it offered in a package with a large economic surplus. When it became irriga- 
tion agriculture, as it usually did, it also increased social constraint. The population was caged into 
particular authority relations. 

But that was not all. Alluvial and irrigation agriculture also caged surrounding populations, again 
inse arably from economic opportunity. Trading relations also caged (rhotsh usually to a lesser ex- 
a) astoralists, rain-watered agriculturalists, fishermen, miners, and foresters over the whole re- 
gion. Relations between the groups were also confined to particular trade routes, marketplaces, and 
stores. The higher the volume of trade, the more territorial y and socially fixed these became.3 

But why, within those spaces, did contractual authority then turn into coercive power, and ine- 
quality into institutionalized ptivate property? The Scholady literature has not been particularly 
helpful on this point, precisely because it has rarely realized that these transformations have been 
abnormal in human experience. They are almost always presented in the literature as an essentially 
“natural” process, which they certainly were not. The most likely route to power and to pro erty, 
however, was through the interrelations of several overlapping networks of social relations. FS besa 
with, we can apply a loose “core-periphery” model to these relations. 

The Mesopotamian developmental pattern contained five main elements. First, possession by 
one family/residential group of core land or unusual alluvial or irrigatory potential gave it a greater 
economic surplus than its peripheral alluvial/irrigating neighbors and offered employment to the 
latter’s surplus population. econd, all alluvials and irrigators possessed these same advantages over 

astoralists, hunters, gatherers, and rain-watered agriculturalists of the further periphery. Third, 
trade relations between these groups concentrated on particular communications routes, especiall 
navigable rivers, and on marketplaces and storehouses along them. Possession of these fixed loca- 
tions gave additional advantages, usually to the same core alluvial/ perisene Beoee Fourth, the lead- 
ing economic role of the alluvial/ irrigating core was seen also in the growth of manufacturing, arti- 
sanal trades, and reexport trade concentrated in the same locations. Fifth, trade further expanded in- 


Tbid,, p- 100. 
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to the exchange of agricultural plus manufactured goods from the core in return for precious metals 
from the mountains of the outer periphery. This gave the core disproportionate control over a rela- 
tively generalized means of exchange, overt “prestige goods” for displaying status, and over the pto- 
duction of tools and weapons. 

All five processes tended to reinforce one another, givin disproportionate power resources to 
the Gorilies residential groups of the core. The various epheel roups could only turn their back 
on this power at the cost of foregoing economic benefit. Enough chose not to do this to inaugurate 
states and stratification of a permanent, institutionalized, and coercive kind. 


From this starting point, the further expansion of state power was driven more by mili- 
tary power. As multi-state regions like Sumeria gave way to unified territorial empires, the 
former peripheral areas became imperial matches that often seized imperial control and drove 
further conquest.’ These marches, uplands with rain-watered agriculture whose prosperity 
grew from trade within the economic sphere of alluvial city-states, possessed militar ee 
and tactics that combined the practices of the latter polities and the nomadic paorlists fur- 
ther out. It was marcher lords like Sargon of Akkad who tended for the ensuing two millennia 
to predominate in warfare, and “to found and extend empires.”3 

Once established, these larger territorial empires in turn restructured economic net- 
works in their own political interests through “compulsory cooperation.” 


According to [Lattimore], in ancient empires there were many small cell-like “economies.” Such 
cells are indeed visible within Sargon’s conquered empire, coverin each of the regional economies 
recently brought together. The most advanced were the irrigate valleys and floodplains artially 
organized by redistributive central asi Gone) city-states). But between each, and eee 
these and upland areas, ran trade exchanges. These were ee partially organized by the former polit- 
ical authorities—in the valleys, the redistributive central place; in the hills, decentralized lords. The 
conqueror would want to intensify production and exchange relations across his domains. Indeed, to 
a limited extent, this would occur spontaneously with the growing extent of pacification. The state 
would also wish to get its hands on any surplus increase that occurted. 

Thus, conquerors found themselves driven toward a particular set of postconquest economic re- 
lationships, for which we can use the term given by Herbert Spencer, compulsory cooperation ... Un- 
der these relationships, the surplus extracted from nature could be increased, the empire could be 
given a somewhat fragile economic unity, and the state could extract its share of the surplus and 
cer ad its unity. But these benefits flowed only as a result of increasing coercion in the economy at 

arge. 


The various aspects of this compulsory cooperation, as a model for economic develop- 
ment, included ©) the growth of long-distance trade as the result of pacification alon of 
routes and pacification of matcher lords; 2) the military’s consumption needs, and the ogisti- 
cal and support infrastructures created to serve it, as sources of spinoffs for the civilian econ- 
omy; 3) promotion of trade through the establishment common currencies, exchange rates, 
weights and measures over large areas; 4) more intense surplus extraction through corvée la- 
bor for civil engineering projects, servile labor in agriculture, etc. Intensified surplus extrac- 
tion also resulted from “free’ oS hired) labor in cases where institutional and other forms of 
private property separated rights to the land from those working it; and finally 5) the diffu- 
sion, intermingling, or coalescence of particular cultures and life-ways into a larger regional 
whole. 

This, then, was the origin of the state according to Mann. From this point on the narra- 
tive shifts to the changing eee of the state over time. 

Anthropologists James C. Scott and David Graeber have reinforced Mann’s argument 
in more recent work. 


‘Tbid., pp. 124-125. 
2Tbid., Pp: 130 et seq. 
3Ibid., p. 133. 
4bid., p. 146. 
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James Scott shares Mann’s rejection of any “general origins of the state and stratifica- 
tion,” or any general evolutionary pattern of state emergence, and proposes a scenario much 
like Mann’s “caging.” In Against the Grain, he reports that rather than “sedentism and culti- 
vation [leading] directly to state formation,” states instead “pop up only long after fixed-field 
agriculture appears.” The first states appear in Mesopotamia only millennia “after the first 
crop domestications and sedentism.” 

This massive lag is a problem for those theorists who would naturalize the state form and assume 

that once crops and sedentism, the technological and demographic requirements, respectively, for 


state formation were established, states/ empires would immediately arise as the logical and most ef 
ficient units of political order.” 


Contrary to the conventional petiodization, large-scale sedentism predated both the 
predominance of cereal agriculture and the rise of states. Wetland areas, with their abun- 
dance and variety of food sources to support a concentrated opulation in the foraging life- 
style, sometimes became the site of dense settlements on a scale that it’s hard to avoid calling 
cities. Ecologically and economically diversified areas—e.g. the wetlands of Lower Mesopo- 
tamia, the Nile Delta, and the Yellow River Delta—despite having sedentary populations in 
villages and towns, were not sites for the earliest state formation. The first states formed up- 
river in both Egypt and China. The first states in Mesopotamia, Egypt, the Indus Valley, and 
Yellow River, were “all grain states—wheat, barley, and, in the case of the Yellow River, mil- 
let.” The same pattern was later followed with irrigated rice in Southeast Asia, and maize in 
Meso-America.3 

The reason state formation occurred only areas dominated by cereal crops, and not even 
b leguminous field crops, was legibility—the same concept at the center of ee book The 
Ad of Not Being Governed. 


The key to the nexus between grains and states lies, I believe, in the fact that only the cereal 
rains can serve as a basis for taxation: visible, divisible, assessable, storable, transportable, and “ta- 
tionable.” Other crops—legumes, tubers, and starch plants—have some of these desirable state- 
adapted qualities, but none a all of these advantages .... 
he ee that cereal grains grow above ground and ripen at roughly the same time makes the job 
of any would-be taxman that much easier. If the army or the tax officials arrive at the right time, 
they can cut, thresh, and confiscate the entire harvest in one operation. For a hostile army, cereal 
grains make a scorched-earth foley that much simpler; they can burn the harvest-ready grain fields 
and reduce the cultivators to ight or starvation. Better yet, a tax collector or enemy can simply wait 
until the crop has been threshed and stored and confiscate the entire contents of the granary. In 
practice, in the case of the medieval tithe, the cultivator was expected to assemble the unthreshed 
grain in sheaves in the field, from which the tithe collector would take every tenth sheaf. 
Compare this situation with, say, that of farmers whose staple crops are tubers such as potatoes 
or cassava/manioc. Such crops ripen in a year but may be safely left in the ground for an additional 
ear or two. They can be dug up as needed and the remainder stored where they grew, underground. 
tf an army or tax collectors want your tubers, they will have to dig them up i by tuber, as the 
farmer does, and then they will have a cartload of potatoes which is far less valuable (either calorical- 
ly or at the market) than a cartload of wheat, and is also more likely to spoil quickly. 


Even the predominance of cereal agriculture, although necessary, is not sufficient. Per- 
manent state (aes does not occur so long as there is ungovernable space into which to 
retreat. It only occurs when, to use Mann’s term, populations are “caged” by the lack of alter- 
natives to full-time cereal production. Or as Scott puts it, alluvial cereal agriculture “repre- 
sented a unique new concentration of manpower, arable land, and nutrition that, if ‘cap- 


‘James Scott, Against the Grain: A Deep History of the Earliest States (New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 2017), X1-Xii. 
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tured’—‘parasitized’ mi ht not be too strong a word—could be made into a powerful node of 
political power and pevilege”® 


...[S]tate formation becomes possible only when there are few alternatives to a diet dominated by 
domesticated grains. So long as subsistence is spread across several food webs, as it is for hunter- 

atherers, oien cultivators, marine foragers, and so on, a state is unlikely to arise, inasmuch as 
there is no readily assessable and accessible staple to serve as a basis for appropriation. One mi hte 
imagine that ancient domesticated legumes, say—peas, soybeans, peanuts, or lentils, all of which are 
nutritious and can be dried for storage—might serve as a tax crop. The obstacle in this case is that 
most legumes are indeterminate crops that can be picked as long as they grow; they do not have a de- 
terminate harvest, something the tax man requires. 

Some agro-ecological settings may be considered “preadapted” for concentrating grain fields 
and population, owing to rich silt and plentiful water, and these areas are in turn pasabie locations 
for state making. Such settings are bala s necessary for early state making, but not sufficient. One 
could say that the state has an elective fine for such locations. Contrary to some earlier assump- 
tions, the state did not invent irrigation as a way of concentratin population, let alone crop domes- 
tication; both were the achievements of prestate peoples. What the state has often done, once estab- 
lished, however, is to maintain, amplify, and expand the agroecolo ical setting that is the basis of its 
power by what we might call state andscaping. This has Sade repairing silted channels, digging 
new feeder canals, settling war captives on arable land, penalizing subjects who are not cultivating, 
clearing new fields, forbidding nontaxable subsistence activities such as swiddening and foraging, 
and trying to prevent the flight of its subjects. 

are The early state strives to create a legible, measured, and fairly uniform landscape of taxable 
grain crops and to hold on this land a large population available for corvee labor, conscription, and, 
of course, grain production.” 

One might a tempted to sa that states arise, when they do, in ecologically rich areas. This 
would be a misunderstanding. What is required is wealth in the form of an appro riable, measura- 
ble, dominant grain crop anda population growing it that can be easily perpcretrd aia and mobilized.3 


Although alluvial agriculture was the necessary aia for states, states only es 
peared when the additional condition was met of se entary agriculture becoming the o y 
available mode of living. 


If state formation depends on the control, maintenance, and expansion of the concentrations of 
rain and manpower on the alluvium, the question arises of how the early state could have come to 
aries these population-an -grain modules. The would-be subjects of this hypothetical state, af- 
ter all, had direct, unmediated access to water and flood-retreat agriculture as elas a variety of sub- 
sistence options beyond cultivation. One convincing explanation for how this cultivating popula- 
tion might have been assembled as state subjects is climate change. [Hans] Nissen shows that the ne 
riod from at least 3,500 to 2,500 BCE was marked by a steep decline in sea level and a decline in the 
water volume in the Euphrates. Increasing aridity meant that the rivers shrank back to their main 
channels and the population increasingly uddled around the remaining watercourses, while soil sal- 
inization of water-deprived areas sharply reduced the amount of arable Jand. In the process, the pop- 
ulation became strikingly more concentrated, more “urban.” Irrigation became both more im- 
portant and more labor intensive—it now often required lifting water-and access to dug canals be- 
came vital.... Over time a mote reticulated canal system dug with corvee or slave labor developed. If 
Nissen’s scenario of aridity and its demographic consequence of concentration, both of which rest 
on solid evidence, is accepted, it provides one plausible account of state formation. The shortage of 
irrigation water tat the og aaa increasingly to well-watered places and eliminated or di- 
minished many of the alternative form of subsistence, such as foraging and hunting.... 

Not just in Mesopotamia but virtually everywhere, it seems, ae state battens itself onto this 
new source of sustenance. The dense concentration of grain and manpower on the only soils capable 
of sustaining them in such numbers—alluvial or loess soils—maximized the possibilities of appro- 
ptiation, stratification, and inequality. The state form colonizes this nucleus as its productive base, 
scales it up, intensifies it, and occasionally adds infrastructure—such as canals for transport and irri- 
gation—in the interest of fattening and protectin the goose that lays the golden eggs .... It is, of 
course, only in the context of rich soils and available water that the ecological capacity for the fur- 
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ther intensification of agriculture and population growth was possible, and thus it was only in such 
settings that the first bureaucratic states were likely to arise. 


David Graeber and David Wengrow, similarly, argue that it was common for neolithic 
reo to shift back and forth seasonally every year between foraging and sedentary life- 
sty es—with the contrasting lifestyles having their respective alternating libertari- 
an/communistic and authoritarian/propertarian forms of seasonal social organization. There 
are, likewise, instances of populations adopting cereal agriculture as the primary form of sus- 
tenance for some time, and then ioe abandoning it, or adopting and then abandoning 
something that resembles a nascent state.” The so-calle “agricultural revolution” was actually 
a prolonged period—as long as 3000 years—during which local populations of foragers 
moved in and out of cultivation.} And the first adoption of cereal crop agriculture appears to 
have been under circumstances—“flood-retreat paint = ce peeked the least labor 
commitment.4+ 

Populations which alternated between such social forms seem to have consciously envi- 
sioned the possibility, at least in theory, of a society with a permanent state and social fee 
chy, and deliberately designed their societies to prevent such permanent stratification from 
emergin J 

And the thresholds between foraging, horticulture, and agriculture were nowhere near as 
distinct as portrayed until recently in the dominant school oF anthropology. Foraging itself 
included a ae element of selection and cultivation, encoura ing particular plants to grow in 
convenient areas (i.e. by planting nuts and fruit stones ). And fora ing populations chose their 
lifestyle despite awareness of the possibility of planting crops for eae at a fixed location. 


Researchers in the 1960s were also beginning to realize that, far from agriculture being some sort of 

remarkable scientific advance, foragers (who after all tended to be intimately familiar with all as- 

pects of the growing cycles of food plants) were perfectly aware of how one might go about ea - 

ing and harvesting grains and vegetables. They just didn’t see any reason why they should. Vv 

should we plant,’ one !Kung informant put it... ‘when there are so many mongongo nuts in the 

world?’ Indeed . .. , what some prehistorians had assumed to be technical ignorance was really a self- 

conscious social decision: such foragers had ‘rejected the Neolithic Revolution in order to keep their 

leisure’.° 

(Even after the rise of states, many societies seem to have retained some ghostl image of 
the earlier practice of alternating social forms, reflected in various traditions like Secale 
April Fool’s Day, Carnival, etc., which were characterized by feasting and social inversion.” 
And as both Christopher Hill and James Scott argue, such festivals of social inversion seem in 
turn to have inspire the lower orders to envision utopian orders in which the inversion was 
made permanent.®) 

Even where agriculture did emerge, Graeber and Wengrow argue, it by no means neces- 
sarily entailed authoritarian social hierarchies or privatization of land. 


Communal tenure, ‘open-field’ principles, periodic redistribution of plots and co-operative man- 
agement of pasture are not particularly exceptional and were often practised for centuries in the 
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same locations. The Russian mir is a famous example, but similar systems of land redistribution 
once existed all over Europe, from the Highlands of Scotland to the Balkans, occasionally into very 
recent times. The Anglo-Saxon term was run-rig or rundale. Of course, the rules of redistribution 
varied from one case to the next—in some, it was made per stirpes, in others according to the num- 
ber of peo le in a family. Most often, the precise location of each strip was determined b lottery, 
with each amily receiving one strip per land tract of differing uality, so that nobody was obliged to 
travel much further than anyone else to his fields or to work ed of consistently lower quality. 

Of course, it wasn’t just in Europe that such things ha pened. In his 1875 Lectures on the Early 
History of Institutions, Henry Sumner Maine ... was sna y discussing cases of periodic land redis- 
tribution and rundale-type institutions from India to Ireland, noting that almost up until his own 
day, ‘cases were frequent in which the arable land was divided into farms which shifted among the 
tenant-families periodically, and sometimes annually,’ And that in pre-industrial Germany, where 
land tenure was apportioned between ‘mark associations’, each tenant would receive lots divided 
among the three main qualities of soil. Importantl , he notes, these were not so much forms of 
poy as ‘modes of occupation’, not unlike the rights of access found in many forget groups. We 
could go on piling up the examples (the Palestinian mash’a system, for instance, or Balinese subak). 

In short, there is simply no reason to assume that the adoption of agriculture in more remote pe- 
riods also meant the inception of private land ownership, territoriality, or an irreversible departure 
from forager egalitarianism.’ 


They borrow Bookchin’s phrase “ecology of freedom” to describe a set of conditions 
under which human beings could practice agriculture to whatever degree they chose, as part 
of a mix with other practices, without being irrevocably committed to it. 


The ecology of freedom describes the proclivity of human societies to move (freely) in and out of 
farming; to farm without fully becoming farmers; raise crops and animals without surrendering too 
much of one’s existence to the logistical rigours of spretleates and retain a food web sufficiently 
broad as to prevent cultivation from becoming a matter of life and death. It is just this sort of eco- 
logical flexibility that tends to be excluded from conventional narratives of world history, which 
present the plantin of a single seed as a point of no return. 

Moving freely in and out of farming in this way, or hovering on its threshold, turns out to be 
something our species has done successfully for a teres part of its past. Such fluid ecological ar- 
rangements—combinin garden cultivation, flood-retreat farming on the margins of lakes or 
springs, small-scale lan scape management (e.g. a burning, pruning and tacracing) and the corral- 
ling or keeping of animals in semi-wild states, combined with a spectrum of hunting, fishing and col- 
lecting activities—were once typical of human societies in many parts of the worlt Often these ac- 
tivities were sustained for thousands of years, and not infrequently supported large populations.” 


Like Scott, Graeber and Wengrow raise the question of how such societies nevertheless 
got locked in to an arrangement with a permanent state and class hierarchy. 


If human beings, through most of our history, have moved back and forth fluidly between different 
social arrangements, assembling and dismantling hierarchies on a regular basis, maybe the real ques- 
tion should be ‘how did we get stuck?’ How did we end up in one single mode??} 


They suggest, like Scott and Mann, that societies that had once previously moved freely 
in and out of statelike forms of social hee aaa just as they freely took up and abandoned 


grain agriculture as part of their mix of livelihoods, became permanently stuck with states at 


the same time they became permanently stuck in agriculture. 


It’s not clear to what degree many of these ‘early states’ were themselves largely seasonal phenomena 
(recall that, at least as far back as the Ice Age, seasonal gatherings could be stages for the performance 
of something that looks to us a bit like kingship; rulers held court only during certain periods of the 

ear; and some clans or watrior societies were given statelike police powers only during the winter 
months). Like warfare, the business of government tended to concentrate strongly upon certain 
times of year: there were months full of buildin projects, pageants, festivals, census-taking, oaths of 
allegiance, trials and spectacular executions; and other times when a king’s subjects (and sometimes 
even the king himself scattered to attend to the more urgent needs of planting, harvesting and pas- 


'Graeber and Wengrow, pp. 354-355. 
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turage. This doesn’t mean these kingdoms weren’t real: they were capable of mobilizing, or for that 
matter killing and maiming, thousands of human beings. L just means that their reality was, in ef- 
fect, sporadic. They appeared and then dissolved away. 

Could it be that, in the same way that play farming—our term for those loose and flexible 
methods of cultivation which leave people free to pursue any number of other seasonal activities— 
turned into more serious agriculture, play kingdoms began to take on more substance as well?! 


Ultimately, these theoretical and historical considerations regardin the origins of the 
state, and its varying degrees of intersection with economic/class and other forms of power 
throughout history, are of limited relevance to the practical questions we face today in decid- 
ing whether and how to engage the state as part oF our strategy of transitioning beyond the 
state and capitalism. 

Our interest is not so much in the origin of the state, or of its class nature throughout 
history, as in the class nature of the state in the modern capitalist era and the practical issues 
involved in en aging with it. 

The truth is as Mann states it. After stating his curiosity as to why theorists feel it neces- 
sary to prove this or that theory of the origins of the state, in order to buttress their claims 
about the nature of the state today (“Why should Marxism care anythin about the origins 
of states in justifyin a particular stance toward capitalism and socialism?” ), he observes: “It is 
not necessaty to a theory of later states to demonstrate that the first states originated in this 
or that way.” 

Just so. And, as Mann’s historical framework also suggests, the political realm’s status as 
the locus of class struggle has been largely limited to a few unique petiods like the Axial Age 
and the modern Westphalian era; the modern state in earicila is closely intertwined with 
capitalist and other economic ruling classes. 

Of course, to deny that class struggle was the primary driver of history before the mod- 
ern period, or that symmetrical economic ruling aad subordinate classes existed polity-wide in 
most societies of the past, is a different thing entirely from denying that states as such had a 
class nature to some fa ree. In a broad sense—and especially from an anarchist perspective— 
we can say that states face been intimately connected with economic power and class. And 
even in the absence of a symmetrical ee ae class, 


a second form of class structure has also played a major historical role: the society characterized by a 
single, extensive, and political ruling class. When lords became capable of a common sense of com- 
munity and of collective organization, considerable social change and development resulted, as was 
suggested tentatively in the case of Assyria and Persia and as was Poe in the case of Rome. The 
emergence of an upper class was a decisive phase in world-historical development. 


Mann has shown that the general tendency before the modern era has been for military 
and ideological networks to be EB more extensive than economic ones, and for economic and 

olitical-military elites not to intersect. In some periods of history there a pears not to have 
een what we would regard as a “class strug le,” that phenomenon manifesting itself in the 
historical record for the first time in classical Greece. Likewise, the existence of a ruling class, 
which Mann defines as “an economic class that has successfully monopolized other power 
sources to dominate a state-centered society at large.” Greece, according to Mann, was the 
first society with extensively distributed ru ing an subordinate classes, as well as a “political 
class” (ie. a class “organized for political transformation of the state or political ease of 
the status quo”).° And the same was true to a large extent of Axial Age empires, as David 


Graeber also noted in Debt. 


‘Tbid., pp. 594-595. 
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But overall, “[flor the first 2500 years of Western civilization,” as G. William Domhoff 
summarizes Mann, “economic networks were extremely localized, especially in comparison to 
political, and military networks.”! 

This changed with the modern era. From the late medieval period on, the rising nation- 
state and capitalism were largely hitched in tandem, with the growth of each synergistically 
promoting that of the other. 


...[A]fter the Military Revolution no state could retain its autonomy and survive on the battlefield. 
Additional finance, and later manpower, was required, and this involved collaborating with better- 
organized civil groups, especially with the lande nobility and with commercial oligarchies in trad- 
ing states. This collaboration was turning gradually into an organic unity between state and domi- 
nant classes. States diverged along absolutist and constitutional lines in response, but all were now 
collaborating closely with their dominant classes. The ptivate interests and s here of action of the 
state elite now became more difficult to distinguish. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it 
begins to make sense to describe the state—paraphrasing Marx—as an executive committee for 
managing the common affairs of the capitalist class. Thus no significant degree of distributive pow- 
et over the internal groups of “civil society” was exercised by the state during this long period. In this 
second sense causal determination flowe primarily from economic power relations to the state. 

There is no meaningful way of ranking the strength of these two opposite causal patterns so as 
to arrive at a conclusion of the form: Economic (or political/military) power predominated “in the 
last instance.” Each reorganized early modern societies in fundamental ways, and the two were joint- 
ly necessary for the Industrial Revolution and for other fundamental parameters of the modern 
world. They were to continue their close, dialectical relationship peat 


In keeping with that observation, we set aside questions of the historical origins of the 
state, and of its general nature throughout history, and focus on its class nature in our own 
era. 


‘'G, William Domhoff, The Power Elite and the State: How Policy is Made in America (New York: Aldine 


de ae ba 1990) B. 3. 
*Mann, The Sources of Social Power: Volume 1, pp. 515-516. 


In his introduction to The Power Elite and the State, G. William Domhoff lists three 
main divisions among theories of the class nature of the state: 

1) Instrumentalist ( which is actually a pejorative term coined by the structuralists),' and 
mote ot less coincides C. Wright Mills’ term “plain Marxists.” 

1a) His own and C. Wright Mills’s institutional/elite approach, which is to a large extent 
a subset of instrumentalism. 

Mills’s Power Elite theory was more purely institution-based, whereas Domhoff at- 
tempted to fuse institutional/elite with class analysis. 


From the very outset, it had been my aim to combine an institutional analysis with a class analysis. I 
tried to do so by seeing if Mills’s institutionally based power elite could o grounded in the u per 
(apinlietaccd) class. I redefined the power elite in such a way that it included active, workin 
members of the upper class and high-level employees in private institutions controlled by members 
of the upper class, and then explored the extent to which the memberts of this power elite overlapped 
with those encompassed by Mills’s concept. I found that the overlap was nearly perfect, and then 
showed how these people dominated policy-making in the executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment through a variety of direct and indirect means. 


tb) The corporate liberal school 

2) rene pea consisting ptimarily of Nicos Poulantzas and his disciples. Structural- 
ists criticized the “instrumentalists” for a “crude view of the state as the simple tool or ‘in- 
strument’ of capital.” 


This “instrumentalist” view of the state was said to rest on personal linkages between capitalists and 
government officials, and to require the direct participation of capitalists in the state. Instrumental- 
ism was then contrasted with “structuralism,” which was said to be more sophisticated because it 
saw the state as an organizational entity within an overall system with underlying rules and impera- 
tives. For the structural Marxists, the state has “relative autonomy” from any specific capitalists or 
the capitalist class, but is in the general service of capitalism.} 


For structuralists, the class makeup of the state, or the class affiliations of the individuals 
who occupy its positions of authority, is largely irrelevant “because the structure of the eco- 
nomic an political systems produces a set of roles and imperatives that minimize personal 
discretion even for state managers.”4 


Although Baran and Sweezy, in Monopoly Capital, take a much more instrumentalist view of the 
state, their position overlaps with that of the structuralists to the extent that they portray the state 
as serving the collective, long-term interests of capital, regardless of the fact that state policy may 


‘G, William Domhoff, The Power Elite and the State: How Policy is Made in America (New York: Aldine 
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harm the interests of some capitalists—or even the short-term interests of capital as a whole. Marx’s 
framing of the state as “executive committee of the economic ruling class” carries something of the 
same flavor, as does his treatment of the relationship between the British state and capitalist class in- 
terests in his chapter on the Ten-Hour Day. 


3) State-centric/state autonomist, a school dominated by Theda Skocpol. State auton- 
omists share the structuralist critique of instrumentalism, but go beyond their view of the 
state’s “relative autonomy” from specific capitalists to assert that 


states are administrative, policing, and military organizations with a logic and interests of their own. 


These interests are not necessarily equivalent to or related to the interests of a dominant class or the 
members of society as a whole. The state is concerned with maintaining order and competing with 
other states. In the process of carrying out these tasks, the state may compete with the dominant 
class in the society for resources or subordinate that class to its own interests. 


In Chapter One, Domhoff adds 4) Interest group pluralism. This one is mostly a foil, 
treated—correctly, in my view—as almost beneath serious consideration. 

In my view, the proper settlement of the debate takes a “both-and” form. The “instru- 
mentalists” overestimate the necessity of direct lobbying or participation in the state by the 
economic ruling class, and underestimate the extent to which the state would respond to 
structural imperatives of capitalism even if capitalist direct lobbying and money were re- 
moved from politics altogether, and former corporate officers were prohibited from serving 
as political appointees in the Executive branch or being elected to Congress (and vice versa). 

On the other hand, the structuralists overestimate the extent to which the veto power of 
lobbying and money from particular groups of capitalists act as a veto power on the state’s 
full autonomy in romoting the long-term interests of capital asa Shale and to which the 
state is restrained by the short-term interests of particular capitalists from doing what is nec- 
essary for the long-term stability of the system. 

And state autonomists over-stress the distinction between nominal “state” and “capital- 
ist” actors—a distinction that at times becomes as meaningless or arbitrary as that between 
feudal elites as state actors vs. feudal elites as landlords. 

In the followin chapters of this part of the book, I will—very roughly—follow 
Dombhoff’s division of schools and examine each in turn, along with his analysis and my own, 
and draw my own conclusions. 


‘Ibid, xviti. 
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Theory of the State: 
Interest Group Pluralism 


Although we did not discuss it first in our initial general survey, we will examine this ap- 
roach to the class nature of the state first mainly to dispense with it, since in its usual form 
it’s probably the least deserving of serious consideration. 

As Michael Mann dekctsed it, pluralism is “liberal democracy’s (especially American 
democracy’s) view of itself.”' Indeed it apptoaches quasi-official status. Interest grou plural- 
ism, in the words of C. Wright Mills, is “the folklore of how democracy works”; “liberal in- 
terpretations of what is ha pening in the United States are now virtually the only interpreta- 
tions that are widely distributed.”* Mills write this in the 1950s, but my high school civics text 
and lectures took essential the same ap roach almost thirty years later, as did my freshman 
American government class in college; Psaspece this is scill the slant of most students’ only 
encounters with the subject unless they go on to major in social sciences. 

Pluralism was not a purely post- WII phenomenon. F. W. Coker write an article for 
American Political Science Review titled “The Technique of the Pluralistic State” in 1921. 
And the final sentence of H.L. Childs’ 1930 Labor and Capital in National Politics could have 
been written verbatim by an interest group pluralist today: “Periodic elections are turning in- 
to periodic competitions between personalities, while the day-to-day rocess of oe a 
great nation turns into a continuous balancing of pressing interests of more and more hig ly 
perfected organized group interests.”3 But that tentative line of investigation was largely 
abandoned from the mid-30s on. It was only in the postwar era—the era of post- 
industrialism—that interest group pluralism came into its own. 

One early postwar statement of the basic idea was by David Riesman, who argued in The 


Lonely Crowd that the ruling class had been replaced by “veto groups”: 


a series of groups, each of which has stru gled for and finally attained a power to stop things con- 
ceivably inimical to its interests and, within narrower limits, to start things. The various business 
groups, large and small, the movie-censoring groups, the farm roups and the labor and professional 
groups, the major ethnic groups and major paren groups, have in many instances succeeded in 
panearnne themselves into a position in whic they are able to neutralize those who might attack 
them.... 
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Each of the veto groups in this pattern is capable of an aggressive move, but the move is sharply 
limited in its range by the way in which the various groups have already cut up the sphere of politics 
and arrayed certain massive expectations behind each cut.! 


To the question of whether some particular grou is, in the long run, more powerful 
than the others—and hence constitutes a ruling class—Riesman replies in the negative. 


The future seems to be in the hands of the small business and professional men who control Con- 

ress, such as realtors, lawyers, car salesmen, undertakers, and so on; of the military men who control 
aifence and, in part, foreign policy; of the big business managers and their lawyers, finance- 
committee men, and other counselors who deen on plant investment and influence the rate of 
technological change; of the labor leaders who control worker productivity and worker votes; of the 
black belt whites who have the greatest stake in southern politics; of the Poles, Italians, Jews, and 
Irishmen who have stakes in foreign policy, city jobs, and ethnic religious and cultural organizations; 
of the editorializers and storytellers who help socialize the young, tease and train the adult, and 
amuse and annoy the aged; of the farmers... who control key departments and committees ...; and 
so on.... Power in America seems to me situational and mercurial... .” 


Power, he said, is decided by issues.3 

The theory’s first ieedepeh development was Robert Dahl’s concept of “polyarchy” in A 
Preface to Democratic Theory. “A central guiding thread of American constitutional develop- 
ment,” Dahl argues, “has been the evolution of a political system in which all the active and 
legitimate oe in the population can make themselves heard at some crucial stage in the 
process of decision.’”4 

The defining features of a polyarchy are an interest group competition in which “various 
minorities in a society will frustrate the ambitions of one another with the passive acquies- 
cence or indifference of a majority of adults or voters.” Polyarchy is characterized by “the 
number, size, and diversity of the minorities whose preferences will influence the outcome of 
governmental decisions.”> It is in the outcome of this interest group competition, rather than 
in any kind of genuine popular sovereignty, “that we find the values of a democratic process.”° 

Maiorit rule still exists after a fashion, to be sure, but it operates not through “a majes- 


tic march o great ay 


orities united upon certain measures of basic policy,” ast rough “the 
steady appeasement o 


relatively small groups.”7 


Elections and political competition do not make for government by majorities in any very signifi- 
cant way, but t ey vastly increase the size, number, an aes of minorities whose preferences must 
be taken into account y leaders in making olicy choices. I am inclined to think that it is in this 
characteristic of elections—not minority ee but minorities rule—that we must look for some of 
the essential differences between dictatorships and democracies. 

But there is another characteristic of elections that is important for our inquiry. If the majority 
rarely rules on matters of specific policy, nevertheless the specific olicies selected by a process of 
“minorities rule” probably lte most of the time within the bounds of consensus set by the important 
values of the politically active members of the society, of whom the voters are a key group. This, 
then, is our third proposition; and in this sense the majority (at least of the politically sae nearly 
always “rules” in a polyarchal system. For politicians subject to elections must operate within the 
limits set both by their own values, as indoctrinated members of society, and by their expectations of 
what policies they can adopt and still be reelected. 

... [What we ordinarily describe as politics] is the surface manifestation, representing superfi- 
cial conflicts. Prior to politics, beneath it, enveloping it, restricting it, conditioning it, is the underly- 
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ing consensus on policy that usually exists in the ea? among a predominant portion of the politi- 
cally active members .... With such a consensus the isputes over polic alternatives are nearly al- 
ways disputes over a set of alternatives that] have already been winnowed down to those within the 
broad area of basic agreement." 


In fact, however, this underlying consensus—at least in the case of policy issues that 
concern the fundamental power structure—is more likely to be that of the power elite rather 
than of a majority of interest groups. The values of policy markers are more likely to be those 
into which they are indoctrinated as members of the power elite. In regard to such basic 
structural issues, there is quite likely to bea minority consensus among the establishments of 
the nominall op osing arties, even when there is a clear popular majority for something 
fundamental y different. In such cases the majority preference is unlikely even to be articulat- 
ed, and hence to become a matter for political debate in the proper sense at all. Hence, issues 
which are not in dispute among the various factions of the economic ruling class are likely to 
be “winnowed down,” leaving only a permissible radius of debate concerning second-tier is- 
sues. 

For example, the desirability of copyright maximalism—a core structural component of 

lobal capitalism, central to the profit Bee of transnational corporations—ts not in dispute 
een the establishments of the major parties. Neither is a foreign policy centered on neo- 
colonialism and the Washington Consensus. During the healthcare debates of Obama’s first 
administration, the range of acceptable alternatives extended from an insurance mandate and 
subsidies (briefly coupled with a public option, which was quietly dropped) on the extreme 
“left” end, andt ings ike interstate competition and medic savings accounts on the right— 
despite the fact that a majority of the pu lic favors single-payer. 

As C. Wright Mills noted, it is mostly second-order issues in which interest group plu- 
ralism and the need for a consensus of minorities will prevail. In regard to the foundational 
structural issues of the system, the political environment is more apt to reflect unity than di- 
sas a Se ak 7 ” 

iesman’s “veto grou theory, Mills argued—elsewhere he applied the same critique to 

J.K. Galbraith’s countervailing powers, and his argument is equally applicable to Dahl’s poly- 

archy—was “a recognizable, although a confused, statement of the middle levels of power 
* 


But it confuses, indeed it does not even distinguish between the top, the middle, and the bottom lev- 
els of power. In fact, the strategy of all such romantic pluralism, with its image of a semi-organized 
stalemate, is rather clear: 

You elaborate the number of groups involved, in a kind of bewildering, Whitmanesque enthusi- 
asm for variety. Indeed, what group fails to qualify as a ‘veto group? You do not try to clarify the 
hodge-podge by classifying these groups, occupations, strata, organizations according to their polit- 
ical relevance or even according to whether they are organized politically at all. You do not try to see 
how they may be connected with one another into a structure of power, for by virtue of ie per- 
spective, the romantic conservative focuses on a scattering of milieux rather than on their connec- 
tions within a structure of power. And you do not consider the possibility ofa community of inter- 
ests among the top groups. You do not connect all these milieux and miscellaneous roups with the 
big decisions: you do not ask and answer with historical detail: exactly what, direct y or indirectly, 
did ‘small nae or ‘brick masons’ have to do with the sequence of decision and event that led u 
to World War II? What did ‘insurance agents,’ or for that matter, the Congress, have to do with the 
decision to make or not to make, to drop or not to drop, the early model of the new weapon?* 
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In short, “[u]ndue attention to the middle levels of power obscures the structure of pow- 
er as a whole, especially the top and the bottom.” 
American politics, as discussed and voted and campaigned for, have largely to do with these middle 


levels, and often only with them. Most ‘political’ news is news and gossip about middle-level issues 
and conflicts.”! 


A major addition to the interest group pluralist literature in the late 1960s, as well as an 
attempted rejoinder to the power elite theory of Mills, was The Power Structure by Arnold 
Marshall Rose. In the Introduction Rose stated the “hypothesis” of his book (called the 
“multi-influence hypothesis,” in contrast to the “economic-elite-dominance hypothesis”), 
which was directed primarily against C. Wright Mills but also against the instrumentalism of 
assorted Marxist and anarchist schools. 


Segments of the economic elite have violated democratic political and legal processes, with differin 
degrees of effort and success in the various periods of oe history, hae in no recent perio 
could they correctly be said to have controlled the elected and sppainied, authorities in large meas- 
ure....In fact there are several economic elites which onl very rarely act as units within themselves 
and among themselves, and there are at least two solicical parties which have significantly aterng 
programs with aaa to their actions toward any economic elite, and each of them has only a partia 
degree of internal cohesion .... [The Democratic Party] generally has an domestic policy that frus- 
trates the special interests of the economic elite. This para raph states our general ypothesis, and 
we shall cok to substantiate it with facts that leave no fe areas of omission.” 


The second and third quoted sentences already indicate considerable naivete and slip- 
shod framing in even stating is thesis. And as we shall see, he falls far short of his stated ob 
jective in the final sentence. 

Although Rose accuses the power elite theorists of either misinterpreting facts or of 
omitting facts that balance the narrative, he himself does just that in his critique of Mills.3 
One of the central conceptual contributions in Mills’s saalvéis was his differentiation of the 
economic elite into “business liberals” (representatives of larger, internationally oriented, cap- 
ital-intensive industries, equivalent to corporate liberals in New Left historiography ) and 
“practical conservatives” (nationally oriented, medium-sized, more labor-intensive industries, 
represented by groups like the NAM). Rose, completely ignoring Mills’s framework, treats 
victories by the former in setting the political agenda despite the opposition of the latter as a 
defeat of the “economic elite” by the ‘ political ite,” Rose later announces, as a startling new 
discovery, that “there are distinct subgroups within the economic elite” based on functional 
distinctions like large vs. small businesses, ptoduction for the domestic market vs. export, 
etc.)4 It’s hard to recover from such conceptual laziness, and indeed Rose does not. 

Rose also takes Mills to task on the grounds that his theory of elite control is over- 
optimistic, greatly understating iene factors like the sheer spatial and temporal scale, 
and inertia, of American society. 


at. eee are large-scale historical forces—often of an economic character—which constrain, lim- 

it, push, and direct any society in ways beyond the control of any segment in it. If Mills was a stu- 
P Y y seg 

dent of Marx and Veblen, among others, he apparently did not learn his lesson well. The substruc- 

ture of an society—its geography, technology, economic organization, and basic institutions of 

family and religion—are only to a very limited extent manipulable by one group, no matter how 

powerful and rational it is in the pursuit of its material interests.5 
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It’s hard to imagine how Rose managed to read The Power Elite without taking away, if 
nothing else, the fact that Mills saw his power elite as the outgrowth and representation of the 
institutional structures they governed, and their goals and agendas as ey reflective of that 
institutional setting. Indeed one reason for the very institutional inertia that Rose refers to, is 
that governing elites see the requirements and parameters of the institutions that produced 
them as being “natural” or “inevitable.” Indeed it is the fundamental characteristic of Amert- 
can politics that permissible debate takes place within a “Chomsky radius” defined by what is 
possible within the broader limits of the existing power structure; any policy goal which can- 
not be achieved by tinkering within the parameters of this framework, and carried out largely 
by the same kinds of people running it, will be dismissed as “radical” or “extreme.” 

Another illustration of Rose’s conceptual shortcomings is his framing of the question, 
in discussing the olicy-makin influence of government officials from a corporate back- 
ground, as one of how many of their decisions represent their economic motives (“runnin 
the government for the benefit of business”)', as opposed to what they consider the “nationa 
interest.” National security decision-makers from corporate backgrounds, for example, “pro- 
mote, in my opinion, their conception of the national interest in foreign affairs.”2 

The way he puts the question is unfortunate, suggestin the existence of some objective 
“national interest” independent of the interests that control the state. As Howard Zinn said 
of the idea that there is a “national interest” we all share as Americans, independent of our 
class position: “Surely, in the history of lies told to the opulation, this is the biggest lie.”3 

t suggests, further, the lack of any form of dass heence over the political system so 
long as economic elites are not twirling their mustaches like nidely W. iplash and saying 
We are evil!” as they chortle wickedly. But if there’s anything that reflects a class or institu- 
tional he emony, it’s the definition of “national interest” that’s sincerely uncritically accepted 
by the aa circles—or the public—themselves. 

The ru ing elite’s own conception of the “national interest” reflects a lar ely implicit and 
unexamined conventional wisdom, itself in turn reflecting their ec a and class back- 


grounds. As G. William Domhoff put it: 


Rose can... counter that it must be shown that these men act in their own interests when in ae 
ernment—I will merely note that sociological and psychological studies suggest that it is very hard 
to transcend one’s background and implicit assumptions.4 


And Domhoff argues elsewhere that “implicit, unverbalized conceptions” are a better indica- 
tion of class interest than explicit statements of such interest.> 

Mills, likewise: “many who believe that there is no elite... rest their argument upon what 
men of affairs believe about themselves, or at least assert in public.”® 

As for foreign policy, the conception of “the national interest in foreign affairs” shared 
by the dominant national security elites of both patties, in administrations going back for 
decades, is precisely the problem. Their no-doubt sincere view of the “national interest” has 
corresponded, with little deviation, to whatever suits the dominant interests of corporate cap- 
ital, since at least the turn of the 20th century. 

Rose compounds the problem, and further evidences his inadequate understanding of 
the role of legitimating ideslogies in systems of power, with this mess: 


Tbid., p23. 

2Tbid., P-93- 

3Howard Zinn, “America’s Blindets,” The Progressive, April L, 2006 
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... [T]here are cultural values—both on the high plane of ideals and the low plane of everyday 
norms—which are also subject to only limited manipulation. The “American creed” of liberty, 
equality, fair play, justice,etc., and the more universal religious and humanistic ideals are not mere 
words which can be completel twisted and distorted to serve the interests of any group, even 
though man’s ability to rationalize them away while pursuing his individual or sub-group interests is 
considerable. The everyday norms of een expectations in interpersonal relations set further lim- 
its on rational behavior, and these norms are Ate internalized by ower elites no less than by the 
masses. Rational manipulation can take place within their fm but not in spite of it.... 


Well, yes. But first, these cultural values were not handed down from on high, but have 
their own history in structures of power. And second, dominant ideologies are amenable to 
adaptation by a wide variety of class interests to legitimize their own agendas. Diametrically 
opposed class interests can weaponize concepts from the same general ruling ideology to an 
extent that would probably astonish Rose. ae the egalitarian inversion of Christianity b 
the Lollards, the Munster commune and Ranters, and the formation of workers’ councils dur- 
ing the uprisings in East Germany in 1953, in Hungary in 1956, etc.” Rose’s attempt to lecture 
Mills seems a bit odd, considering the latter represents a sociological tradition ae includes 
Karl Mannheim, and co-authored Character and Social Structure with Hans Gerth. 

Rose would have done far better to ask what shaped the economic elite’s view of the “na- 
tional interest.” It’s worth noting how much the bipartisan conception of “national interest,” 
as exemplified both by neoconservative intellectuals attached to the George. W. Bush admin- 
istration like Bill Kristol, and neoliberals around Obama and the Clintons like Madeline AL 
bright and Neera Tanden, reflects the needs of global capital. 

Every system includes a cultural reproduction apparatus that tends to create the kinds of 
“human resources” who accept as normal, and as given, the structure of power under which 
they live. Those at the top of the pyramid, for the most part, are as much products of this cul- 
tural reproduction apparatus as those at the bottom. 

Oddly enough Rose accuses Mills of ignoring this fact. Mills errs, he argues, in failing to 
understand that the power elite, as much of the masses, are victims of “false consciousness.” 
Indeed the latter “sometimes deliberately and consciously works against its own interests.” 
It’s hard to understand how anyone could come away from The Power Elite, or White Collar 
and The Sociological Imagination, with the impression that Mills saw his power elite as hay- 
ing, like Huxley’s World Controller, entirely freed themselves from the shackles of the legit- 
imizing ideology. If anything, it’s hard not to conclude that ruling elites are some of the least 
critical and self-aware people alive. 

At least as great as any previous deficiency of Rose’s analysis is that, like Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr., he sees liberal Democrats and big business interests as mutually opposed and 
ignores the existence of a large liberal wing of capital (what C. ee Mills called the “busi- 
ness liberals” the focus of “corporate liberal” historiography as well as scholarship by New 
Leftists like Gabriel Kolko) with a policy orientation fundamentally different from that of 
business interests represented by the NA .G. William Domhoff argues: 

As to the NAM and Chamber of Commerce, they are merely the more conservative element of the 

economic elite, including certain very large firms and more of the smaller of the big businesses. In- 

deed, a good part of Rose’s failure is wra ped up in this one simple fact, for by quoting NAM pam- 

hlets and leaving the President and the backers of progressive legislation unspecified socioeconom- 
ically, he can pose the bad-guy businessmen (economic elite) against the good-guy liberals... 


"Rose, The Power Structure, pp. 18-19. 
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While treating the NAM and Chamber of Commetce as proxies for business as such, Rose 
ignores their corporate liberal counterparts like the Committee for Economic Development.! 

Hence Rose frames the assage of New Deal labor and welfare legislation opposed by 
the NAM and Chamber of Commerce as a defeat of “business interests” as such by progres- 
sive or anti-business forces—and not as a defeat of one wing of capital by another. Mille S as- 
sumptions regarding corporate dominance of policy, he says, 

neglect the vast amount of social welfare legislation, abi Glands the 1930s, and of other legisla- 

tion designed to protect the interests of the working classes. ey pegs the fact that some of the 


wealthiest of elected government officials have been among those lea ing in the fight for such legis- 
lation.” 


As evidence of economic elites’ political vulnerability, Rose takes the NAM’s repeated 
defeats on legislation including the Social Security Act and the Securities Exchange Act.3 


2. 39. 


“Especially since the 1930’s, 


the government has set various restrictions and controls on business, and has heavily taxed business 
and the public to carry out purposes deemed to be for the general good—welfare programs, educa- 
tion programs, highways, war and military defense activities, etc.4 


Rose is “led astray,” as Domhoff says, by his “limited conception of the economic 
elite” —namely his failure to take into account “the role of corporate moderates in formulat- 
ing this type of Selene 

Likewise, to back his assertion that the political elite controls the economic elite, Rose 
cites 

numerous and powerful government restraints and limitations on corporations—through the pow- 

et to tax, to license, to set rates in interstate commerce, to control conditions of marketing ..., to 

control the accuracy of labeling and advertising, to set the conditions of collective bargaining and 

the labor contract, and dozens of lesser government powers. It is of course true that in some of these 

areas ..., the economic elite has aad means of influencing the government administrators, but 

even here the fact that they must work through the government administrators ... is a limitation on 

their power. 


One hardly knows where to begin. Two of New Left historian Gabriel Kolko’s books 
document just how many of those “powerful government restraints and limitations” were 
passed at the behest of the regulated corporations themselves, in order to restrict competition 
and cartelize markets, and articularly to restrain price competition in the interest of stable 
oligopoly markets. One of them—Railroads and Regulation—was devoted entirely to rate- 
setting in interstate commerce. And most of the others were covered by various chapters in 
The riumph of Conservatism. As for the economic elite having to work through government 
administrators, what an unenviable lot—for the economic ruling class to have to work 
through its own executive committee! 

Bne of Rose’s apparent criteria for evidence of business interests being overruled by lib- 
erals in the state elite is that—wait for it-—“the masses of the American people are better off 
economically ... than they were in the past, and that this has been largely due to government 
intervention, supported by the majority of the voters.”7 

Likewise, eae treats Eisenhower’s warning re arding the military-industrial complex as 
evidence that executive security policy is indepen ent from influence by the military appa- 


‘Domhoff, The Higher Circles, P- 325. 
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ratus'—without bothering to note the occasion on which Eisenhower made those remarks, or 
inquire whether such sentiments had any effect on Eisenhower’s actual military procurement 
selie before his Farewell (let alone that of any subsequent administrations). 

n an especially notable howler, Rose accuses Mills (with no citation) of holding “that 
there are practically no ideological or policy differences between the two major political par- 
ties’ —a position which may have been true before the 1930s, Rose says, but certainly not af- 
terward.” I refer the reader—once again—to Mill’s repeated analyses of “business liberals” 
and “practical conservatives” as the respective business constituencies of the two parties, and 
their differing positions on New Deal legislation. 

Conclusion. To the extent that the interest group pluralist model contains valid cri- 
tiques of power elite or other forms of aan t oe it either (by pointing to ovet- 
emphasis of things like campat n finance and the rotation o personnel between business and 
government ) indicates the need for a greater emphasis on structural constraints on state poli- 
cy oy the nature of the capitalist system, or (by arguing for greater autonomy) indicates the 
need for a greater recognition of that aspect of state polic . It may shed light on interest 
group politics, but its insights ap ly mainly to Mills’s “middle range of power” and hence is 
irrelevant to the point at issue. It does not demonstrate its primary contention. 

To the extent that it contains valid or useful elements, they are probably better incorpo- 
rated into a framework based on Mann’s “cockup theory.” Some elements of interest group 
pluralism may also be useful on a piecemeal basis, in considering the question of whether 
states—although typically dominated by the interests of capital—can function as contested 

round. And in a weaker form—with some “interest groups” being interpreted as a partial 
aforesaid between functionally-oriented factions of capital—it may alee be useful in an- 
alyzing the role of the state in adjndiceting conflicts within the capitalist ruling class. 


‘Tbid., p. 28. 
*Ibid., p. 32. 


Theory of the State: 
Marx and Engels 


Cassical Marxism is the common source of so-called “instrumentalism” (although the power 
elite theorists are also included under this heading), structural Marxism, and state autono- 
mism. 

Although Marx and Engels were the source of the original “executive committee” 
phrase—the motto of “instrumentalism,” if anything can be so described—throughout this 
chapter I will be citin analyses by Marx and Engels that are virtually indistinguishable from 
something Nicos Poulantzas or Theda Skocpol might have written. The reason is that the 
very label “instrumentalism,” which I use here for convenience, was mostly a strawman carica- 
ture of people like C. Wright Mills, G. William Domhoff and Ralph Miliband. In fact the 
thought of the latter was quite nuanced, “containing multitudes,” with considerable room for 
the insights of structural Marxists and state autonomists. As for Marx and Engels themselves, 
Hal Draper—whom I cite extensively in this chapter—makes a plausible reading of them that 
more than anything resembles structural Marxism and even approaches state autonomism 
(the term Draper actually uses). 

Miliband, common y considered the founder and most prominent representative of the 
instrumentalist school, is far less of a firebrand for that school than one would expect given 
his role as primary adversary for the structural Marxists and state autonomists. In his article 
on “The State” for A Dictionary of. Marxist Thought, he points out aspects of Marx’s and En- 
gels’ work that clearly anticipate structuralist and autonomist interpretations, and himself 
summarizes them in language that is sometimes indistinguishable from that of Nicos Poulan- 
tzas. 

For example, he writes, the very concept of the state as an instrument for managing “che 
common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie” [emphasis Miliband’s], 

clearly implies that the bourgeoisie is made up of different and particular elements; that it has many 


separate and specific interests as well as common ones, and that it is the state which must manage its 
common affairs. It cannot do so without a considerable measure of independence." 


Nevertheless, he asserts that the “view of the state as the instrument of a ruling class... 
remained fundamental throughout for Marx and Engels.” 

Indeed it’s erhaps most accurate to say that ee things are true of Marx and Engels 
1) they are mostly instrumentalist in the broadest sense; 2) they contain the seeds of structur- 
alism and state autonomism; and 3) the very distinction between instrumentalism, on the one 
hand, and structuralism and state autonomism on the other, is to large extent a matter of em- 
phasis, or even a strawman manufactured by the latter. If Marx and ngels saw the state ina 


‘Ralph Miliband, “State, the,” in Tom Bottomore, ed., A Dictionary of Marxist Thought (Cambridge, 
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very general sense as capitalist, it was an “instrumentalism” of a sort that was largel compati- 
ble—as were the “instrumentalisms” of Miliband and Domhoff—with the major insights of 
Poulantzis and Skocpol. 

We can confirm this by looking through the work of Marx and Engels themselves. In 
the Manifesto they observed that 


the bourgeoisie has at last, since the establishment of Modern Industry and of the world market, 
conquered for itself, in the modern representative State, exclusive political sway. The executive of 
the modern state is but a committee for managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie." 


And again: “Political power, properly so called, is merely the organised power of one 
class for oppressing another.”? 
The state, Engels generalized in The Origins of the Family, appears after the division of 


society into classes: 


...[I}n order that these antagonisms, classes with conflicting economic interests, shall not consume 

themselves and society in fruitless struggle, a power, apparently standing above society, has become 
necessary to moderate the conflict and keep it within the bounds of “order”; and this power, arisen 
out of society, but placing itself above it and increasingly alienating itself from it, is the state.} 


Although the state stands above society as an arbiter of class conflict, it is not usually a 
neutral arbiter. 


As the state arose from the need to keep class antagonisms in check, but also arose in the thick 
of the fight between the classes, it is normally the state of the most powerful, economically ruling 
class, which by its means becomes also the politically ruling class, and so acquires new means of hold- 
ing down and exploiting the oppressed class. The ancient state was, above all, the state of the slave- 
owners for holding down the slaves, just as the feudal state was the organ of the nobility for holding 
down the peasant serfs and bondsmen, and the modern representative state is the instrument for ex- 
ploiting wage-labor by capital... 

Further, in most historical states the rights conceded to citizens are graded on a property basis, 
whereby it is directly admitted that the state is an organization for the protection of the possessing 
class against the non-possessing class.4 


But it does eel ate Aull the dominant class interest in a way that requires some inde- 
pendence from that class. Because the interests of the different segments of capital frequently 
conflict with one another, and short-term profits frequently conflict with the system's long- 
term need for stability and predictable growth, the state requires a “measure of autonomy” in 
order to serve capital effectively. 

A good example is British factory legislation in the 19th century. According to Marx, the 
Factory Acts 


curb the passion of capital for a limitless draining of labour-power, by forcibly limiting the working- 
day by state regulations, made by a state that is ruled by capitalist-and landlord. Apart from the 
working-class movement that daily grew more threatening, the limiting of factory labour was dictat- 


ed by the same necessity which spread guano over the English fields.5 
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Indeed, in limiting the hours of labor, in practical terms the British state acted in the 
manner that a cartel o employers ina given in ustry might, in reaching a similar agreement 
in their joint interest. Some employers actually lobbied for such legislation, on the grounds 
that, while such limits were in their common interest, it was in their several interest to evade 
them. As in many other cases, state regulation amounts to capitalists acting through the state 
to create a non-defectable cartel among regulated enterprises. 


We, therefore, find, e.g., that in the beginning of 1863, 26 firms owning extensive potteries in Staf- 
fordshire, amongst others, Josiah Wedgwood, & Sons, petition in a memorial for “some legislative 
enactment.” Competition with other capitalists permits them no voluntary limitation of working- 
time for children, &c. “Much as we deplore the evils before mentioned, it would not be possible to 
prevent them by any scheme of agreement between the manufacturers. ... Taking all these points in- 
to consideration, we have come to the conviction that some legislative enactment is wanted.”... Most 
recently a much more striking example offers. The rise in the price of cotton during a period of fe- 
verish activity, had induced the manufacturers in Blackburn to shorten, by mutual consent, the 
working-time in their mills during a certain fixed period. This period terminated about the end of 
November, 1871. Meanwhile, the wealthier pera ein who combined spinning with weaving, 
used the diminution of production resulting from this agreement, to extend their own business and 
thus to make great profits at the expense of the small employers. The latter thereupon turned in 
their extremity to the operatives, urged them earnestly to agitate for the 9 hours’ system, and prom- 
ised contributions in money to this end.’ 


Draper takes ita step further, interpreting Marx’s observation about curbing the extrac- 
tive passion of capital as the state “correct[ing] for the shortsightedness of the capitalists 
themselves ....” 


it is a distinct advantage to the bourgeoisie if its own state—the state which assures its interests—is 
not simply its tool, if indeed this state enjoys sufficient autonomy from the ruling class so that, if 
need be, the former can even exert coercion on the latter.” 


The functioning of the state on behalf of a dominant class by no means aaipete a for- 
mal differentiation of ms status; indeed the modern bourgeois republic serves the interests 
of capital most effective y through the pretense of neutrality. According to Engels: 


The highest form of the state, the democratic republic, which in our modern social conditions be- 
comes more and more an unavoidable necessity and is the form of state in which alone the last deci- 
sive battle between proletariat and bourgeoisie can be fought out—the democratic republic no long- 
er officially recognizes differences of property. Wealth here employs its power indirectly, but all the 


more surely.} 


The existence of a class state is not to deny that working class sentiments are a matter to 
be reckoned with in state policy, or to imply that policy-makers can ignore working class ptes- 
sure. In cases of conflict within the propertied classes, one class may attempt to recruit work- 
ing class support to bolster its ae against its rivals. For example, segments of industrial 
capital promoted the Factory Act of 1844 in order to strengthen the coalition for repeal of 
the Corn Laws. The Tories, conversely, theatrically denounced the industrialists for their 
maltreatment of labor.4 

The state was also not always or entirely a class state; it had its own imperatives. Marx’s 
and Engels’ analysis of Bonapartism in some ways foreshadowed—or at least provided mate- 
rial for—structuralism and state autonomism. 
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Exceptional periods, however, occur when the warring classes are so nearly equal in forces that the 
state power, as apparent mediator, acquires for the moment a certain independence in relation to 
both. This applies to the absolute monarchy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which bal- 
ances the nobility and the bourgeoisie against one another; and to the Bonapartism of the First and 
particularly of the Second French Empire, which played off the proletariat against the bourgeoisie 
and the bourgeoisie against the proletariat. The latest achievement in this line, in which ruler and 
ruled look equally comic, is the new German Empire of the Bismarckian nation; here the capitalists 
and the workers are balanced against one another and both of them fleeced for the benefit of the 
decayed Prussian cabbage Junkers.’ 


In The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, Marx wrote that “[t]he struggle seems to 
be settled in such a way that all classes, equally powerless and equally mute, fall on their knees 
before the rifle butt.”? Thus the state progressed from preparing the way for the bourgeoisie, 
to serving as its instrument, to operating independently of it. 


But under the absolute monarchy, during the first Revolution, and under Napoleon the bureau- 
ctacy was only the means of preparing the class rule of the bourgeoisie. Under the Restoration, un- 
der Louis Philippe, under the parliamentary republic, it was the instrument of the ruling class, how- 
ever much it strove for power of its own. 

Only under the second Bonaparte does the state seem to have made itself com letely independ- 
ent. The state machinery has so strengthened itself vis-a-vis civil society that the Chief of the ere 
ty of December 10 ee for its head—an adventurer dropped in from abroad, raised on the 
shoalders of a drunken soldiery which he bought with whisky and sausages and to which he has to 


keep throwing more sausages. 


Draper took Marx’s “executive committee” analo y as an “overstatement,” leaving plenty 
of room to quality it with the kind of state autonomy inted at in his treatment of Bonapart- 
ism. 


Our account of the rise of the state... shows that Marx and Engels did not make the state out to 
be merely an extrusion of the ruling class, its tool, puppet, or reflection in some simplistic, passive 
sense. Not merely, and certainly not simply, for the actuality can be complex indeed, as Marx’s study 
of Bonapartism showed. Rather, the state arises from and expresses a tea overall need for the organ- 
ization of society—a need which exists no matter what is the particular class structure. But as fon 
as there is a ruling class in socioeconomic relations, it will utilize this need to shape and control the 
state along its own class lines. 

The metaphor of tool, reflection, and so on may well be of use as a suggestive figure of speech, a 
first approximation, a edagogical simplification, or a legitimate “pecohal overstatement” or inter- 
pretative exaggeration. But tt is perhaps more enlightening to think of the state, in many cases, as the 
Caliban to the ruling class’s Prospero. Caliban is “in service” to his master, as his slave, but nonethe- 
less has his own independent aspirations, which he can give rein dependin: on Prospero’s condition. 
He can look forward to tearing himself free from servitude, and meanwhile mouth insults against 
the power he submits to: “I must obey: his art is of such power .... “ But still he mutters to himself: 
“A plague upon the tyrant that I serve!”4 


Both Marx and Engels at times suggested that, at a certain phase of capitalist develop- 
ment, the state was forced to take over as collective capitalist in order to promote capitalist 
accumulation when private capital was no longer capable of doing so effectively. The Secon 
Empire 

was the only form of government possible at a time when the bourgeoisie had already lost, and the 

working class had not yet acquired, the faculty of ruling the nation. It was acclaimed throughout the 


world as the savior of society. Under its sway, bourgeois society, freed from political cares, attained a 
development unexpected even by itself. Its industry and commerce expanded to colossal dimensions; 
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financial swindling celebrated cosmopolitan orgies; the misery of the masses was set off by a shame- 
less display of gorgeous, meretricious and debased luxury." 


Even the bourgeoisie recognized under Louis Napoleon, Marx wrote, “that its own in- 
terests dictate that it should be delivered from the danger of its own rule; ...that to preserve its 
social power intact its political power must be broken... .”? 

an as Draper put it: “The autonomized state provides the conditions for the necessary 
modernization of society when no extant class is capable of carrying out this imperative un- 
der its own political power.” We can apply the same generalization to the Hamiltonian pro- 
gram in America, the Meiji Restoration in Japan, etc. The role of the Bonapartist state, ac- 
cording to Draper, is to promote capitalist modernization in the face of necessity, in order to 
pursue its own interests.4 

Even so, the state’s autonomy tended to operate, in the face of structural necessity, in a 
way that promoted le development. Napoleon, despite ostensibly standing above all 
classes, out of personal interest was forced to vigorously pursue the development of public 
works, railroads and canals, and a credit system—thus sceeleesing the development of indus- 
trial capitalism at an unprecedented pace. 

Mae and Engels’ analysis of Bismarck largely followed the same pattern as their earlier 
treatment of Louis apoleon. In his preface to Ihe Peasant War in Gamay, Engels wrote 
that the German bourgeoisie, after a Pref ascendancy, had quickly reached its period of de- 
cline. It was reaching tie point, already reached by the bourgeoisie in other European coun- 
tries, at which it was increasingly challenged by the proletariat, and hence faced the prospect 
of abdicating its power to the state. 


In England, the bourgeoisie could place its real representative, Bright, into the government only by 
extending the franchise which in the long run is bound to put an end to its very domination. In 
France, the bourgeoisie, which for two years only, 1849-50, had held power as a class under the repub- 
lican régime, was able to continue its social existence only by transferring its power to Louis Bona- 
parte and the army. Under present conditions of enormously increased interdependence of the 
three most progressive European countries, it is no more possible for the German bourgeoisie ex- 
tensively to utilize its political power while the same class has outlived itself in England and France. 


“Tt had the peculiarity,” he added, “distinguishing it from all other classes, that a point is 
being reached in its development” 


after which every increase in its power, that is, every enlargement of its capital, only tends to make it 
more and more incapable of retaining political dominance. “Behind the big bourgeoisie stand the pro- 
letarians.” In the degree as the bourgeoisie develops its industry, its commerce, and its means of 
communication, it also produces the proletariat. At a certain point, which must not necessarily ap- 
pear simultaneously and on the same stage of development everywhere, it begins to note that this, its 
second self, has outgrown it. From then on, it loses the power for exclusive political dominance. It 
looks for allies with whom to share its authority, or to whom to cede all power, as circumstances may 
demand.... 

.. The bourgeoisie looked around for allies. It sold itself to them regardless of ptice, and there it 
remains. 

These allies are all of a reactionary turn. It is the king’s power, with his army and his bureaucra- 
cy; it is the big feudal nobility; it is the smaller junker; it is even the clergy. he bourgeoisie has 


"Marx, Civil War in France, Third Address, May 1871. Hosted at Marxists.org 
<https://web.archive.org/web/20070703171419/http://marxists.catbull.com/archive/marx/works/1871/civil-war- 
france/chos.htm>. 

*Ibid., Section IV, <https://www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1852/18th-brumaire/cho4.htm>. 

3Draper, Karl Marx's Theory of Revolution, Vol. 1, p. 408. 
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made so many compacts and unions with all of them to save its dear skin, that now it has nothing 
more to barter.! 


Draper added: “For all of these reasons, state autonomization represents a valuable ele- 
ment of flexibility in the state structure.”* 

In an 1866 letter to Marx (13 Apr. 1866), Engels also wrote of the German bourgeoisie 
under Bismarck’s autocracy: 


It is becoming clearer and clearer to me that the bourgeoisie doesn’t have the stuff to rule directly it- 
self, and that therefore, where there is no oligarchy as there is here in England to take over, for good 
pay, the managing of state and society in the interest of the bourgeoisie, a Bonapartist semi- 
dictatorship is the normal form; it carries out the big material interests of the bourgeoisie even 
against the bourgeoisie, but deprives the bourgeoisie o any share in the rulin power itself. On the 
other hand, this dieetorhip is itself, in turn, compelled to reluctantly adopt Pee material interests 
of the bourgeoisie. 


In his 1872 pamphlet The Crisis in Prussia, Engels wrote that “Junkerdom ... was an en- 
cumbrance on the ‘Reich.” 


Just as Bismarck had been obliged to put throu h freedom of trade, freedom of movement, and oth- 
et bourgeois reforms—albeit in pe nea 3 deformed manner—contraty to his ptevious views, 
so also the irony of history finally condemned him, the Junker par excellence, to lay the ax to Junker- 
dom..... 

.. The Prussian bourgeoisie does not want political dominance ; it is rotten before attaining ma- 
turity; without having ever enjoyed political rule, it has already reached the same stage of degenera- 
tion that the French bourgeoisie attained after eighty years of struggle and a longer period of rule.4 


Engels, in Anti-Diibring, took all this a step further. Not only did the state further the 
development of capitalism when it, and the bourgeoisie, were as yet underdeveloped; but 
when capitalism reached a stage of development sufficiently advanced that an increasing 
share of economic functions became too complex for individual enterprises to coordinate, the 
capitalist state was compelled to manage them directly on behalf of capital. 


This rebellion of the productive forces, as they grow more and more powerful, against their quality 
as capital, this stronger and stronger command that their social character shall be recognised, forces 
the capitalist class itself to treat them more and more as social productive forces, so far as this is pos- 
sible under capitalist conditions. The period of industrial high pressure, with its unbounded infla- 
tion of credit, not less than the crash itself, by the collapse of great capitalist establishments, tends 
to bring about that form of the socialisation of great masses of means of production which we meet 
with in the different kinds of joint-stock companies. Many of these means of production and of 
communication are, from the outset, so colossal that, like the railways, they exclude all other forms 
of capitalistic exploitation. At a further stage of evolution this form also becomes insufficient: the 
official representative of capitalist society—the state—will ultimately have to undertake the direc- 
tion of production. This necessity for conversion into state property is felt first in the great institu- 
tions for intercourse and communication—the post office, the telegraphs, the railways. 


‘Engels, The Peasant War in Germany (I 850). Preface to Second Edition (1870). Hosted at Marxists.org 
<https://web.archive.org/web/20070704154313/http://marxists.catbull.com/archive/marx/works/1850/peasant- 
war-germany/choa.htm>. 

*Draper, Karl Marx's Theory of Revolution, Vol. 1, P- 335+ 

3Quoted in Ibid., p. 336 

4Quoted in Ibid, p. 415 

‘Engels, Anti-Diibring: Herr Eugen Diibring’s Revolution in Science (1877). Translated by Emile Burns 
from 1894 edition. Part II, Socialism; Ch. 24, Theoretical. Hosted at Marxists.org 
<https://web.archive.org/web/20070706105808/http://marxists.catbull.com/archive/marx/works/1877/anti- 
duhring/ch24.htm>. He and Engels had, at an earlier time, tentatively speculated on the similar potential of 
Credit Mobilier under Louis Napoleon. As it bought up shares of industrial capital it would increasingly be- 
come a centrally planned money power that allocated capital among industrial firms. When it inevitably 
crashed, Louis Napoleon might make a bid to bail it out and make it responsible to the state. In that case it 
would become an instance of central planning by the state, and—if seized by the working class—might be trans- 
formed into an organizational base for socialism. Either way, Marx said, “it would either bea despotic govern- 
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Draper argues that this autonomous role in promoting capitalist development, frequent- 
ly in ways that a majority of capitalists a out of short-term motives, results from the 
novel nature of the bourgeoisie asa ruling class and its relation to the state. 


So much for a general theoretical consideration, at this point. But this much applies across the 
board to historical change at large. The phenomenon of state autonomization arises also because of 
a specific characteristic peculiar to the capitalist class: 

Of all the ruling classes known to history, the membership of the capitalist class is least well 
adapted, and tends to be most averse, to taking direct charge of the operation of the state apparatus. 
The key word is: direct. It is least suitable as a governing ee if we use this term in its British sense 
to denote not a socioeconomic ruling class but only the social circles from which the state machine 
tends to derive its personnel. 

This characteristic of the bourgeoisie is not altogether new to our discussion. It is the political 
side of some features of the system that we have ares dy had occasion to mention. 

.. Lhere is the fact that capitalism enjoys the deepest separation between its economic and politi- 
cal institutions. As early as 1843 Marx was plainly struck by the change that had taken place from 
feudalism, where economic and political rule were systematically fused in the same personnel.’ 


Of course, since Marx wrote on Bonapartism, both the direct role of capitalists in the 
state machinery and the direct role of the state machinery in managin the capitalist economy 
have increased in ways Marx could scarcely have imagined (as we shall see in a subsequent 
chapter on power elite theory). 

Another pressure for considerable state autonomy is the extreme extent of divisions 
within the capitalist class itself. 


This exuberance of internal hostilities makes it more difficult for any individual capitalist to be 
trusted as executor for the class as a whole. For example: especially in critical times, concessions may 
have to be made to the class enemy below, the working dasses. At whose expense? Whose interests 
are to be shaved for the sacrifice? If an economic depression drives small businesses to the wall, how 
enthusiastic will representatives of business become about saving them? If there are anti-imperialist 
threats against our capital abroad, how important is it to capitalist interests as a whole to save the in- 
vestments of one corporation in Chile or Guatemala? So it goes. 

... The special characteristics of capitalism put a premium on finding political leaders who can 
take, and stick to, an overall and farsighted view of the interests and needs of the system as a whole, 
rather than the shortsighted, closeae blurted vision characteristic of the busy prctcsceken? 


The leadership of the state must decide “what is really in the best long-range interests of 
‘society,’ that is, capitalist society.” And then it is faced with the problem of ‘ imposing this 
solution on a ruling class which, taken individually, is inherently nearsighted about its own 
class interests.” 


It has been quite common for measures absolutely essential to the health and safety of the system to 
be put over on the capitalist class itself only against the vicious opposition of many or even most 
practicing capitalists themselves, or in less acute cases, only after violent internecine struggles 
among interest groups within the class.3 


The key difference between Draper and doctrinaire state autonomists like Theda 
Skocpol, whom we'll consider in a later chapter, is that he still sees the state as taking an au- 
tonomous role in promotin the collective interests of capital. 

Draper notes, ironical y that the very autonomy of the state leaves it vulnerable to takeo- 
ver as an instrument of control by the dominant component of the capitalist ruling class 
when one such component clearly overshadows all the rest. Draper gives the dominance of 
monopoly capital as his primary example. 


ment over production and administrator over distribution, or else it would be in fact nothing but a ‘board’ that 
kept books and accounts for a society based on labor in common.” Draper, Karl Marx's Theory of Revolution, 
Vol. 1, pp. 445-449. 

‘Draper, Karl Marx's Theory of Revolution, Vol. 1, Pp- 321-322. 
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The state, it would seem, becomes less the executive committee of the ruling dass as a whole, and 
more the executive committee of monopol capital. Its social base narrows. 

Yet, in reality, the state still remains the “committee for managing the common affairs of the 
whole bourgeoisie” in spite of and through this development. Under conditions of advanced capital- 
ism, the interests of the top strata really are the basic interests of the capitalist class as a whole, not 
in the sense that the fruits of dominance are even-handedly and fairly declback but in the sense 
that capitalism cannot continue at all on any other basis. This is a sense, however true, that is not 
likely to cheer a small businessman who is forced into bankruptcy by monopoly conditions; but 
then, after all, the man who is left out of a lifeboat because he would overload it may also have a mi- 
nority view of the issue. The interests of the class as such are still loyally represented since these in- 
terests lie first and foremost in the preservation of the system, and not in the preservation of this or 
that sector of the system." 


Since he wrote this, monopoly capital has been supplanted by the extractive FIRE econ- 
omy at the helm of the capitalist state ee is dealt with ina large body of work by members of 
the M onthly Review group). And the finance capital stratum, arguably, has neue the point 
where it is not romoting the interests of the capitalist economy as a whole (albeit at ae ex- 
ense of sacrificing many individual capitalist interests), but sacrificing the general interests 
of all capitalists outside he financial sector to further its own short-term extractive interests. 
Perhaps we can best summarize by restating Draper’s view that Marx’s description of 
the state in Volume 1 of Capital as “executive committee of an economic ruling class” was the 
statement of the norm, in the same sense that in Capital he also posited “a ‘pure’ ot ‘abstract’ 
bourgeois economy for the urpose of analyzing its ee laws.” Bert this treatment of the cap- 
italist economy was “only a bean .” into which all the elements of complexity and distor- 
tion of real-world economies were to be introduced. And so also 


a “normal” state ... must be as hard to find in reality as an “average” person; and no planet actually 
follows Kepler's Laws even though they are “true.” ... ie states that Marx spent time discussing 
were all states distorted, or modified, from the “normal” by social stresses, national factors, obsolete 
hangovers, and so on. 


Taking Marx’s starting definition of the state as an end-point, or a dogma, “means freez- 
ing the theory into a static formula.” 


It can make little sense of real political hhenomena, which are usually seen in the process of becom- 
ing, of change and interaction. In the life course of states—arising, flourishing, and dying—more 
time is spent in the first and last stages than in the “normal” middle: that is, the “normal” is one of 
the more abnormal conditions encountered. Even more important, historical attention ... must 
tend to focus on problem situations, on critical periods of change and dislocation and revolution, 
even more than on times of relative stasis. The static formula is a blunt, brittle tool, which breaks off 
at the first attack on reality.” 


The theory of the “normal” state, in its bare simplicity, seems to consist of fairly 
straightforward instrumentalism. But when applied to the analysis of a widely ranging set of 
complex realities, it yields tendencies that often resemble structural Marxism or state auton- 
omism. 

His analysis of Bonapartism, Draper writes, indicates that “Marx’s theory of the state in- 
cludes provision for historical conjunctures in which a state, completel in ependent in the 
fullest sense, cuts loose from its foundations in civil society and turns on them.”3 Thus, even 
state autonomism to the degree posited by a Theda Skocpol is theoretically compatible with 
Marx’s analysis (although arx stops short of Skocpol in that, even in his account of the “to- 
tally autonomous” Louis Napoleon, the latter nevertheless continued to promote the devel- 
opment of capitalism despite the best efforts of the bourgeoisie to stop ie 


im—and perhaps 
despite himself). 


‘Tbid., p. 326. 
*Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
3Ibid., pp. 460-461. 
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Now, whether the United States or any of the other representative democracies on 
which I primarily focus actually did reach such a level of state autonomy, as a purely empirical 
matter, is an entirely different question. I think our surveys below of corporate liberalism, 
power elite theory, and the disputes over specific case studies between Domhoff and Skocpol, 
will cast considerable doubt on that possibility. 


4 


Theory of the State: 


Miliband and Instrumentalism 


Ralph Miliband wrote The State in Capitalist Society, more or less, in the time between the 
major productive periods of C. Wright Mills and G. William Domhoff (who are the subjects 
of Chapter Seven). The book is Fedicaved to the memory of Mills, and Mills’ disciple 
Dombhoff in turn is lumped along with Mills and Miliband into the category of “instrumen- 
talists” by James O’Connor’s Kapitalistate group and Nicos Poulantzas (self-designated 
“structuralists,” in opposition to the instrumenta ists ). Further com licating the picture is 
the fact that Paul Sweezy, O’Connotr’s neo-Marxist colleague in the onthly Review group, 
was highl admired by Mills as a “plain Marxist.” There is little in Sweezy to which either 
Mills or Miliband would take exception, and Miliband himself has much to say that might 
have been written by Poulantzas or by state autonomist Theda Skocpol. 

The takeaway from all this is that “instrumentalism,” as ie er by Poulantzas et al, is 
mostly a strawman caricature. The line between the thought of Miliband and Domhoff, on 
the one hand, and the “structuralists,” on the other, is—at the very least—quite permeable. 

At the outset of The State in Capitalist Society—the book O’Connor, Poulantzas et al 
had primarily in mind with their bkk against instrumentalism—Miliband complained 
that Marxist analysis of the role of the state under capitalism “has long been stuck in its own 
groove.” The “groove” he complained of was eccncully the very same views attributed to “in- 
strumentalism’ by its critics. Of Marx himself, he wrote: 


as far as capitalist societies are concerned, his main view of the state throughout is summarised in 
the famous formulation of the Communist Manifesto: “The executive of the modern state is but a 
committee for managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie’. In one form or another the 
concept this embodies reappears again and again in the work at bok Marx and Engels; and despite 
the a haceene and ual aon they occasionally introduced in their discussion of the state— 
notably to account for a certain degree of independence which they believed the state could enjoy in 
‘exceptional circumstances —they never departed from the view that in capitalist society the state 
was dae all the coercive instrument of a ruling class, itself defined in terms of its ownership and 
control of the means of production." 


Marxists since, he continues, “have been content to take this thesis as more or less self- 
evident,” and subsequent attempts at an analysis of the state’s role have “suffered from an 
over-simple explanation of the inter-relationship between civil society and the state.”2 

As Miliband announces in the Preface, the focus of his book is on the role of the state in 
“advanced capitalist societies’—in other words, largely coextensive with my own project} 
The countries he examines are all highly Adeeeed with predominantly private owner- 
ship of the mean of production.‘ 


nip Miliband, The State in Capitalist Society (New York: Basic Books, 1969), p. 5. 
2Ibid., p. 6. 
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Aside from these two selective criteria, a major element common to all of them is the 
ee role of the state in their economic life throughout the history of capitalism—a 
role becoming even more enormous in recent decades. 


.. + [I]t is of course the case that advanced capitalist countries now have an often substantial ‘public 
sector’, through which the state owns and administers a wide range of industries and services, mainly 
but not exclusively of an ‘infra-structural’ kind, which are of vast importance to their economic life; 
and the state also plays in all capitalist economies an ever-greater economic role by way of regulation, 
control, coordination, ‘planning’, and so forth. Similarly, the state is by far the largest customer of 
the ‘private sector’; and some major industries could not survive in the private sector without the 
state’s custom and without the credits, subsidies and benefactions which it dispenses. 

This state intervention in every aspect of economic life is nothing new in the history of capital- 
ism. On the contrary, state intervention resided at its birth or at least guided and helped its early 
steps, not only in such obvious cases as ermany and Japan but in every other capitalist country as 
aL and it has never ceased to be of crucial importance in the workings of capitalism, even in the 
country most dedicated to laissez faire and rugged individualism. Nevertheless, the scale and petva- 
siveness of state intervention in contemporaty capitalism is NOW immeasurably greater than ever be- 
fore, and will undoubtedly continue to grow; and much the same is also true for the vast range of so- 
cial services for which the state in these societies has come to assume direct or indirect responsibil- 


ity.’ 
What capitalist ideologues call “free enterprise” and “private property in the means of 
roduction” are heavily dependent on ongoing state intervention in the economy—“the 
Bouneie and direct support of the state’—and could not exist without it. Contrary to the po- 
lemics of capitalism’s professional ideologists, such intervention is the primary activity of the 
capitalist state. 

Miliband rejects the recently po ular pluralist thesis of his day, based on the growin 
role of the state in capitalism and the alle ee separation of corporate ownership from control, 
that Western societies could no longer 2 adequately described as “capitalist.” It remains a 
fact in such societies that, regardless of the state’s much larger role, the great bulk of econom- 
ic enterprise remains private, and is conducted on a oe it basis.3 

He attaches little significance to the separation fe) ownership from control. It is true, he 
says, that in the industrialized capitalist countries a quite small number of es le own the ma- 
jor share of wealth, and that their income derives from this ownership. And alt ough many of 
them continue to directly control the enterprises that are the source of their income, it is also 
true that a large and growing share of the similarly small number of people who control large 
business enterprises themselves hold no significant share of onnership in those enterprises. 
These two groups to ether are “the class which Marxists have traditionall designated as the 
‘ruling class of pitalice countries.” “[I]t is at least possible at this stage,” te writes, “to note 
the existence of economic elites which, by virtue of ownership or control or both, do com- 
mand many of the most important sectors of economic life.”4 In Marxism and Politics, he 
adds a layer of nuance: 

My own view of the matter is that managerialism, which had already been noted in its 
early manifestations by Marx, is indeed a major and growing feature of se tire capitalism; 
and that the separation of ownership and control which it betokens ... does not affect in any 
substantial way the rationale and dynamic of capitalist enterprise. Those who manage it are 
primarily concerned, whatever they may Or may not own, with the maximization of long-term 

rofit and the accumulation of capital for their particular enterprise: ownerless managers are 
on this point of view practically indistinguishable from owning ones. What matters in 
both cases are the constraints imposed upon those involved by the imperative and objectively 


‘Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
2Tbid., ae 
Ibid, pp- 10-11. 
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determined requirements of capitalist activity. This being the case, it is perfectly legitimate to 
speak of a ‘capitalist class’, occupyin the upper rungs of the economic ladder, a Rare its 
members may own, and controlling the operations of capitalist enterprise.’ 

Despite their similarities in economic structure, industrial capitalist societies in the 20th 
century have varied widely in political structure, ranging from liberal democracies to German 
Nazism and Japanese militarism. Nevertheless, since WW representative, multi-party de- 
mocracies have predominated overwhelmingly.” 

Miliband begins his own examination of capitalism by noting 4 the extreme concentra- 
tion of wealth in most capitalist societies}, and Oke fact that the al eged separation of own- 
ership from control and independence of management are greatly exaggerated. In regard to 
the latter not only is corporate management largely recruited from the upper strata of socie- 
ty—thus sharing much of the same material interests and class background as the owning 
atl the same is true in general of those who man the “command posts” of capitalist 
society. 

Next, he clarifies the nature of the state, distinguishing it from “government.” The state 
itself “is not a thing,” and “does not, as such, exist.” 

What ‘the state’ stands for is a number of particular institutions which, together, constitute its reali- 

ty, and which interact as parts of what may be called the state system. 

The point is by no means academic. For the treatment of one part of the state—usually the gov- 
ernment—as the state itself introduces a major element of confusion in the discussion of the nature 

and incidence of state power; and that confusion can have large political consequences. Thus, if it is 

believed that the government is in fact the state, it may also be believed that the assumption of gov- 

ernmental power is equivalent to the acquisition of state power... To understand the nature of state 
power, it is necessary first of all to distinguish, and then to relate, the various elements which make 

up the state system. 


The government “speak(s|] in the name of the state and is formally invested with state 
power”; it exercises the state’s actual Weberian monopoly of force over a territory. But it 
need not be strong relative to the other components of the state it fronts for; it might indeed 
be relatively feeble compared to them.’ There is much more to the state. 


A second element of the state system which requires investigation is the administrative one, 
which now extends far beyond the traditional bureaucracy of the state, and which encompasses a 
large variety of bodies, often related to particular ministerial departments, or enjoying a greater or 
lesser degree of autonomy—public corporations, central banks, regulatory commissions, etc.—an 
concerned with the management of the economic, social, cultural and other activities in w hich the 
state is now directly or indirectly involved. The extraordinary growth of this administrative and bu- 
reaucratic element in all societies, including advanced capitalist ones, is of course one of the most 
obvious features of contemporary life; and the relation of its leading members to the government 
and to society is also crucial to the determination of the role of the state. 

Formally, officialdom is at the service of the political executive, its obedient instrument, the tool 
of its will. In actual fact it is nothing of the kind. Everywhere and inevitably the administrative pro- 
cess is also part of the political process; administration is always political as well as executive, at least 
at the levels where policy-making is relevant, that is to say in the upper layers of administrative life. 


The third element, he continues, is the military—“to which may, for present purposes, 
be added the para-military, security and police forces of the state, and which together form 


‘Miliband, Marxism and Politics (Oxford, London, Glasgow, New York, &c.: Oxford University Press, 
1977); P+ 27. 
Miliband, The State in Capitalist Society, p- 21. 
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that branch of it mainly concerned with the ‘management of violence’.”! Fourth and fifth are 
y g 
the judiciary and the “units of sub-central government.”? Finally, representative or parliamen- 
J Y g ead ¥ P 
tary assemblies, whose relationship to the executive is simultaneously “cooperative and criti- 


cal.”3 


It may be true that business representation of government is not overwhelming in abso- 
lute numbers, Miliband writes; nevertheless it is not negligible, and it is especially pronounced 
in certain state sectors tasked with management of the economy. A notable fie of ad- 
vanced capitalism is the extent to which it is characterized by businessmen’s “growing coloni- 
sation of the upper reaches of the administrative part of that system.”4 


Much the same kind of business predominance over other economic groups is to be found in the 
financial and credit institutions of the state, and in the nationalised sector. The creation of that sec- 
tor has often been thought of as removing an important area of economic activity from capitalist 
control and influence. But quite apart from all the other forces which prevent a subsidiary national- 
ised sector from being run on other than orthodox lines, there is also the fact that business has 
carved out an extreme y strong place for itself in the directing organs of that sector; or rather, that 
business has been invited by governments, whatever their political coloration, to assume a major role 
in the management and control of the public sector.... 

The notion that businessmen ate not directly involved in government and administration (and 
also in parliamentary assemblies) is obviously false. They are thus involved, ever more closely as the 
state becomes more closely concerned with economic lifes wherever the state ‘intervenes’, there also, 
in an exceptionally strong position as compared with other economic groups, will businessmen be 
found to influence and even to determine the nature of that intervention. 

It may readily be granted that businessmen who enter the state system, in whatever capacity, may 
not think of themselves as representatives of business in general or even less of their own industries 
or firms in particular. But even though the will to think in ‘national’ terms may well be strong, busi- 
nessmen involved in government and administration are not very likely, all the same, to find much 
merit in policies ach appear to run counter to what they conceive to be the interests of business, 
much less to make themselves the advocates of such policies, since they are almost by definition 
most likely to believe such policies to be inimical to the ‘national interest’. It is much easier for busi- 
nessmen, where required, to divest themselves of stocks and shares as a kind of rite de passage into 
Sea service than to divest themselves of a particular view of the world, and of the Ae of 

usiness in it. 


And aside from the degree of direct business representation in government, as such, it is 
nevertheless true that business management and state management are both drawn from the 
same upper social and economic strata.° 

ext Miliband proceeds to examine what bourgeois democratic governments actuall 
do. There is a colorful and sometimes violent clash artisan rhetoric and the contrast polt- 
ticians present between their own programmes and eae their Opponents intend to achieve. 
Partisan propagandists point to this as evidence that the next election is a life or death matter, 
and interest group pluralists take it as proof that the system is a genuine democracy that pre- 
sents real ant fundamental differences for the voters. Nevertheless, 


one of the most important aspects of the political life of advanced capitalism is precisely that the 
disagreements between those political leaders who have generally been able to gain high ape have very 
seldom been of the fundamental kind these leaders and other eople so often suggest. at is reall 
striking about these political leaders and political office holders, in relation to each other, is not 
their many differences, but the extent of their agreement on truly fundamental issues... 7 


‘Tbid., p. 51. 
*Ibid., p. 52. 
Ibid, p- 53- 
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The leaders of the major bourgeois parties all accept the basic foundational elements of 
capitalism, and even nominally Ce as class or socialist parties like Labour or Social Demo- 
crats have accepted the “basic framework and essential features... [of capitalism] much more 
readily than their pronouncements in opposition, and even sometimes in office, would have 
tended to suggest.’ 


In this sense, the pattern of executive power has remained much more consistent than the alterna- 
tion in office of governments bearing different labels and affecting different colorations has made it 
ee capitalist regimes have mai y been governed by men who have either genuinely believed in 
the virtues of capitalism, ot who, whatever their reservations as to this or that aspect of it, have ac- 
cepted it as far superior to an possible alternative economic and social system, and who have there- 
fore made it their prime business to defend it. Alternatively, these regimes have been governed by 
men who, even though the might call themselves socialists, have not found the commitment this 
might be thought to entail in the least incompatible with the ready, even the eager, acceptance of all 
the essential features of the system they came to administer.' 


In cases where social democratic parties achieve a majority government in their own 
right, in parliamentary democracies, 


social-democratic leaders, in their moment of victory, and even mote so after, have generally been 
most concerned to reassure the dominant classes and the business elites as to their intentions, to 
stress that they conceived their task in ‘national’ and not in ‘class’ terms, to insist that their assump- 
tion of office held no threat to business; and, in the same vein, they have equally been concerned to 
urge upon their followers and upon the working classes enerally the virtues of: patience, discipline 
pe hard work, to warn them that electoral victory and the achievement of office by their own lead- 
ers must on no account setve as an encouragement to the militant assertion of working-class de- 
mands upon employers, propertied interests and the government itself, and to emphasise that the 
new ministers, faced with immense responsibilities, burdens and problems, must not be impeded in 
their purpose by unreasonable and unrealistic pressures. The es, once in office (and often be- 
fore) are always more ‘moderate’ than their followers. Here is one variant of the ‘iron law of oligar- 
chy which—at least in the countries of advanced capitalism—has admitted of no exception. That 
most of the led have with greater or lesser reluctance tended to accept their leaders’ ‘moderate’ 
stance is a matter of great importance, the significance of which will be considered later. At any rate, 
new governments of the ick have always been at great pains to subdue popular expectations, and to 
emphasise that while there was much t ey wished to do by way of reform, capitalist interests would 
find, if they did not know it already, that they were dealing with eminently reasonable and responsi- 
ble men, acutely aware, unlike many of their Higee. that Rome was not built ina day, and that its 
building must in any case be approached with the utmost citcumspection.” 


Social democratic leaders “have found in the difficult conditions they inevitably faced a 
ready and convenient excuse for the conciliation of the very economic and social forces they 
were pledged to oppose, and for the reduction of their own ambitions to the point where 
these love ceased to hold any kind of threat to conservative forces.”3 

The Labour government in the UK under Atlee is a clear example. The single biggest 
failure of the postwar Labour government was Herbert Morrion’s continuation of the capi- 
talist managerial model within nationalized industries. He was given free rein for his manage- 
rialist sympathies in carrying out the nationalization pay under Atlee. Far from a radical 
change in the economic structure, Labour’s nationalization campaign included generous 
compensation for the capitalist owners—in many cases more generous than the revenues they 
could have expected under a continuation of their own ownership—and a businesslike man- 
agement model in which enterprises would continue to be governed in essentially the same 
way as before and labor would play no part. The coal industry made out better from its com- 
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pensation under the nationalization regime “than they could conceivably have done had the 
industry remained in private ownership.”! 

Directly related to Morrison’s view of nationalization was the Executive’s refusal to commit itself to 

any kind of experiment in industrial democracy... At the 1945 Conference, one composite resolution 

later withdrawn) demanded a far more extensive programme of nationalization and also asked the 

arty to pledge itself ‘to secure the democratic control and operation of these (nationalized) insti- 

tutions by the workers and technicians’. This latter demand, Morrison said, did not ‘demonstrate 

good socialization in its method of administration and management’.* 


Morrison’s management model was a public corporation on the BBC model, with essen- 
tially no worker influence outside the collective bargaining process. In return for the repeal of 
significant amounts of anti-union legislation, the Labour government “expected, and tre- 
ceived, from the trade unions a measure of co-operation in the maintenance of industrial dis- 
cipline....” And the Labour government used troops as scabs to carry out essential functions 
during many of the strikes that did occur} 

From the beginning, the nationalization proposals of the Government were designed to achieve the 

sole purpose of improving the efficiency of a capitalist economy, not as marking the beginning of its 

wholesale transformation... 

... [T]he Government’s conception of public ownership ensured the predominance on the 


boards of the nationalized corporanions of men who had been, or who were, closely associated with 
private finance and industry... 


The overall effect was such that “the enlarged ‘public sector’, far from proving in any 
sense an embarrassment—let alone a threat—to the private sector, would in fact become an 
exceedingly useful adjunct to it.”5 In short “nationalisation not only did not weaken British 
capitalism; in some essential regards it strengthened it.” This was entirely intentional, because 
Lebar: goal was in part to modernize capitalist enterprise; its Series hunters program was 
not that of a government that saw it as the o ening wedge of a continuing campaign of na- 
tionalization to seize control of the “commandin heights ’ of the economy.° 

So the Labour Government, in effect, simply acted as managers on behalf of the capital- 
ists. 

By the late 50s Labour under Gaitskell, having shifted to a policy focus centered on 
“consclidation” of previous gains and then been turned out of office altogether, was “ob- 
sessed” with the need for “electoral success”’—the “essential condition” for which was “to pre- 
sent the Labour Party as a moderate and respectable party, free from class bias, inationak in 
outlook.”7 

This is not to deny that there are genuine second-order differences between parties on 
the approach to governing capitalism; but they are, very much, second order. 

However, even if we leave out for the pet the particular role of formally socialist power- 
holders, it must be stressed again that this basic consensus between bourgeois politicians does not 
preclude genuine and important differences between them, not only on issues other than the actual 
management of the economic system, but on that issue as well. 

us, it has always been possible to make an important distinction between parties and leaders, 
however committed they might be to the private enterprise system, who stood for a large measure of 


state intervention in economic and social life, and those who believed in a lesser degree of interven- 
tion; and the same distinction encompasses those patties and men who have believed that the state 
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must assume a greater degree of responsibility for social and other kinds of reform; and those who 
have wished Boe 

This quarrel between strong interventionists and their opponents has been and remains a per- 
fectly enuine one. No doubt, no serious politicitan—however bourgeois and convinced of the vir- 
tues of private enterprise—would now ‘wish, ot be able to dismantle the main structure of state inter- 
vention; and indeed it is often the most capitalist-oriented politicians who see most clearly how es- 
sential that structure of intervention has become to the maintenance of capitalism. Even so, suffi- 
cient differences endure about the desirable extent, the character and the incidence of intervention, 
to make the debate around such questions... a serious and meaningful one, upon whose outcome de- 
pends much which affects many aspects of public policy and many individual lives. From this point 
of view at least, competition between these men is by no means a complete sham. 

But the fact nevertheless remains that these differences and controversies, even at their most in- 
tense, have never been allowed by the politicians concerned to bring into question the validity of the 
‘free enterprise’ system itself; and even the most determined interventionists among them have al- 
ways conceived their proposals and policies as a means, not of eroding—let alone supplanting—the 
capitalist system, but of ensuring its greater strength and stability." 


Of course, the greatest success of the educational and propaganda system is seen in the 
pore running the capitalist state. If anything, bourgeois pe {ticians serve capitalism more ef- 
icientl owing to their belief that they are not doing so. It ts entirely typica for them to see 
hoes as above politics, or serving the general interest—and quite sincerely so—“even 
when they appear to others to exhibit the most blatant class bias in their policies and ac- 
tions.”? 


Bourgeois politicians and governments view the system in—precisely opposite terms [to those of 
seals as most closely congruent with human nature’, as uniquely capable of combining effi- 
ciency, welfare and freedom, as the best means of releasing human initiative and ener y in socially 
nee eee directions, and as providing the necessary and only possible basis for a estoy social 
order. 

Anyway, why speak of ‘capitalism’ at all, with its emotive and propa: andists evocations of a sys- 
tem which no longer really exists, and which has been replaced by an ‘industrial system’ in which pri- 
vate enterprise, though still the essential motor of the economy, is now much more ‘responsi le’ 
than in the past, and whose purposes are now in any case closely supervised by the democratic state?3 


The capitalist governing classes see the deficiencies of capitalism not as deficiencies of 
capitalism at all, but “as separate and specific ‘problems’, melee within its confines—in 
fact only remediable within its confines.”4 

The state in capitalist society does not have to be directly controlled by capitalists, or 
staffed by capitalist personnel, to find itself constrained by the nature of the system it works 
within. 

But facing structural constraints to serve the general interests of the capitalist system is 
not the same as uncritically serving the immediate wants of capitalists. Hence government 

olicies which limit the rate of extraction to sustainable levels, and limit the immiseration of 

Eb in the interest of maximizing profit in the long-run. 


...[G]overnments, acting in the name of the state, have in fact been scopes over the years to act 
against some property rights, to erode some managerial poo to elp redress somewhat the 
balance between capital and labour, between property an those who are subject to it .... 
The state’s ‘interference’ with that power is not in ‘fundamental opposition’ to the interests of 
porn it is indeed part of that ‘ransom’ of which Joseph Chamberlain spoke in 1885 and which, 
e said, would have to be paid precisely for the purpose of maintaining the rights of property in gen- 
eral, In insisting that the ‘ransom’ be paid, governments render property a major service, though the 
latter is seldom grateful for it. Even so, it would not do to ignore the fact that even very conservative 
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governments in the regimes of advanced capitalism have often been forced, mainly as a result of 
popular pressure, to take action against certain property rights and capitalist prerogatives." 


All this notwithstanding, the state’s intervention is often distorted considerably toward 
the short-term interests of capital, when it comes to things like labor relations, redistributive 
policies, and the like, even oe the longer-term interests of labor peace, aggregate demand 
and other stability-related concerns ould be optimized by a more “progressive” policy.” This 
extends even to nominally “social democratic” or “working class” parties, as we saw above, 
when it comes to actual policies undertaken when they are in power.3 We see such tendencies 
not only in the case of Ae Atlee government in the UK, but in the American context in the 
fairly strident anticcommunism of liberal entities like the ADA and CIO establishment dur- 
ing the Cold War. Indeed we can go back at least far as the Ebert government’s betrayal of 
the left in post-W WI Germany. 

Although state autonomists make much of the independence of the state’s foreign poli- 
Cc goals, and their drivenness by purely geo olitical or prestige concerns, Miliban argues 
hee this “independence” is considerably less than it appears. States are no less constrained by 
the structural features of the economic system in foreign affairs than in domestic. 


Here, perhaps even more than in other fields, the purposes which governments proclaim their wish 
to serve ate often made to appear remote from specific economic concerns, let alone capitalist inter- 
ests. It is the national interest, national security, national independence, honour, greatness, etc. that 
is their concern. But this naturally includes a sound, healthy, thriving economic system; and such a 
desirable state of affairs depends in turn on the prosperity of capitalist enterprise. hus, by the same 
mechanism which operates in regard to home affairs, the governments of capitalist countries have 
generally found that their larger national purposes required the servicing of capitalist interests...4 


Regarding the autonomy of the state in general, Miliband refers back to Marx’s com- 
ments on Bonapartism in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, and evaluates them in 
light of history. If anything sec Bogiparical would seem to exemplify “independence of the 
state power from all forces in civil society,” it would be European fascism. But Hitler modi- 
fied the program of the NSDAP to appease German industrial leaders before he was allowed 
to assume power, and purged the Strasserites to complete the deal; and the Nazi regime pur- 
sued an essentially corporatist policy in which the major business interests were allowed to 
plan the economy for their own Boe to the very end.’ 

Marx’s own framing of the concept implie not only state autonomy, but a certain degree 
of neutrality as well—however that implication of neutrality is something which “actual expe- 
rience belies.” And Marx himself, Miliband notes, treats the example of Louis Bonapatte’s 
coup as the only example of genuine independence. Further, Marx stipulated that even the re- 
gime of the Second Empire was “not suspended in mid-air,” but faced material constraints re- 
sulting from the nature of the economic system. Neither under Bonaparte nor under Hitler 
and Mussolini were all classes equally powerless and mute before the vifle butt.° And as we saw 
in the previous chapter, these objective material constraints compelled Bonaparte to play a 
huge role in building industrial capitalism in France. 

The civil service or administrative state is also a conservative force in capitalist democra- 
cy, iven not only the values of career administrators (which for the most part take the norms 
of the existing system as a given) and their instinct to “limit the damage” caused by radical 
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elected governments, but by the considerable overlap and rotation in personnel between the 
administrative state and the administrative strata of corporate enterprise.’ 

Having surveyed the economic class structure of capitalist democracies and the internal 
class makeup of the state, he ptoceeds to consider the outside influences on state policy. 


What is wrong with pluralist-democratic theory is not its insistence on the fact of competition but 
its claim (very often its implicit assumption) that the major organised ‘interests’ in these societies, 
and notably capital and labour, compete on more or less equal terms, and that none of them is there- 
fore able to achieve a decisive and permanent advantage in the process of competition. 


In response, he seeks to show that “business enjoys a massive superiority outside the state sys- 
tem..., in terms of the immensely stronger pressures which, as compared with labour and an 
other interest, it is able to exercise in the pursuit of its purposes.” n short, the pluralist view 
that business “is but one of the many ‘veto groups’ in capitalist society, on a par with other 
‘veto roups’, must appear as a resolute escape from reality.”3 

Porchadowine the structuralists, Miltband puts a remarkable amount of stress on “the 
pervasive and permanent pressure upon governments and the state generated by the private 
control of concentrated industrial, commercial and financial resources,” completely aside 
from any lobbying or political activity by business.4 The resulting arameters of feasible state 
intervention in the economy are, as a result, far narrower than the state’s formally defined 
regulatory powers would su tay The economic power of business—the danger of “loss of 
business confidence,” capit ight, etc.—is by far the biggest source of structural pressure on 
the state to serve the interests of capital. And on an international scale, supposedly “radical” 
ot “socialist” governments face similar pressures from global capital—not only the ability of 
individual capitalist firms to transfer operations across national borders, or the disciplinary 
power of multilateral institutions like the IMF, but the threat of sanctions by other states in 
the “international community.”¢ 

Miliband concludes by reflecting on the range of forms of governance taken by the capi- 
talist state under various conditions, ranging from the significant degree of civil liberty per- 
mitted by most Western capitalist states in recent years, to the authoritarianism to which 
some have resorted in periods of crisis. He reflect, likewise, on the dual character of reformist 
attempts through the capitalist state in bourgeois democracies: their general form is dictated 
by the structural needs of the capitalist system; yet they can be genuinely ameliorative, and of 
significant benefit to the sibortiike classes. Despite the periodic resort to authoritarianism 
even of capitalist democracies like the United States when threatened, socialists should not 
dismiss the genuine nature of what liberties prevail. 


Yet, when all this and more has been said about the limits and contingent character of civic and po- 
litical liberties under ‘bourgeois democracy’, and when the fact has been duly noted that some of 
these liberties are a mere cloak for class domination, it remains the case that many others have con- 
stituted an important and valuable element of life in advanced capitalist societies; and that they have 
materially affected the encounter between the state and the citizen, and between the dominant clas- 
ses and the subordinate ones. It is a dangerous confusion to believe and claim that, because ‘bour- 
geois freedoms’ are inadequate and constantly threatened by erosion, they are therefore of no con- 
sequence. For all its immense limitations and h pocrisies, there is a wide gulf between ‘bourgeois 
democracy’ and the various forms of conservative authoritarianism, most notably Fascism, which 
have provided the alternative type of political regime for advanced capitalism. The point of the so- 
cialist critique of ‘bourgeois freedoms’ is not (or Boule not be) that they are of no consequence, but 
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that they are profoundly Besos and need to be extended by the radical transformation of the 
context, economic, social and political, which condemns them to inadequacy and erosion.! 


The important question, he continues, is whether, to what extent, and for how long 
Western capitalist states can continue to maintain these bourgeois liberties, through whateyv- 
et crises capitalism may face in the future. Miliband wrote against the background of the 
Civil Rights and antiwar movements, university radicalism, and the general turmoil of the 
‘6os in the United States (as well as similar developments in Paris and Prague). 


Faced with this pressure, and conscious of the general malaise which produces it, power-holders 
respond in two ways. First, they proclaim their own will to reform. Never, it is safe to say, has the 
language of orthodox politics been more generous with words like reform, renewal, even revolution. 
No Bo hician however reactionary, is now simply ‘conservative’. We may not all be socialists now : 
but we are all ardent social reformers. Much of the crusading rhetoric which is now part of the 
common currency of politics is no doubt utterly bogus. But some of it is not. It would be trivial to 
depict the men in whose hands state power lies as entirely indifferent to overty, slums, unemploy- 
ment, inadequate education, starved welfare services, social frustration, an many other ills which af- 
flict their societies. To take such a view would be to engage in a crude and sentimental demonology, 
which conceals the real issue. 

The trouble does not lie in the wishes and intentions of power-holders, but in the fact that the 
reformers, with or without inverted commas, are the prisoners, and usually the willing prisoners, of 
an economic and social framework which necessarily turns their reforming proclamations, however 
sincerely meant, into verbiage sore 

Reform , in such circumstances, is, of course, possible. But save in exceptional cases, when opu- 
lar pressure is unusually strong, it is also stunted, inadequate, incapable of resolving the p> lems 
and removing the grievances which gave rise to the pressure for change in the first doe ven this 
kind of reform may help to mitigate some at least of the worst ‘dysfunctionalities’ of capitalist socie- 
ty; and, as has been stressed here repeatedh , this mitigation is indeed one of the most important of 
a state’s attributions, an intrinsic and Gees part of its role as the guardian of the social order. 
Nevertheless, reform always and necessarily falls far short of the promise it was proclaimed to hold: 
the crusades which were to reach ‘new frontiers’, to create ‘the great society’, to eliminate poverty, to 
abolish the class struggle, to assure justice for all, etc., etc —the crusades regularly grind to a halt and 
the state comes under renewed and increased pressure. 

In order to meet it, the state then exercises a second option, namel repression; or rather, reform 
and repression are tried simultaneously. These are not alternative options but complementary ones. 
However, as reform reveals itself incapable of subduing pressure and protest, so does the emphasis 
shift towards repression, coercion, a power, law and order, the struggle against subversion, etc. 
Faced as they are with intractable problems, those who control the levers of power find it increasing- 
ly necessary further to erode those features of ‘bourgeois democracy’ through which popular pres- 
sure is exercised. The power of representative institutions must be further reduced and the executive 
more effectively insulated against them. The independence of trade unions must be whittled away, 
and trade union rights, notably the right to strike, must be further surrounded by new and more 
stringent inhibitions. The state must arm itself with more extensive and more efficient means o f 
repression, seek to define more stringently the area of ‘legitimate’ dissent and opposition, and strike 
fear in those who seek to go beyond it. 

This process has strongly cumulative tendencies. For no more than reform does repression 
achieve its purpose. On the contrary, the more the state seeks to repress, the greater is the opposi- 
tion it is likely to engender; and the more opposition it engenders, the greater are the powers Oech 
it must invoke. It is along that road that lies the transition from ‘bourgeois democracy’ to conserva- 
tive authoritarianism. 

This transition need not assume a dramatic character, or require a violent change in institutions. 
Neither its progression nor its end result need be identical with the Fascism of the interwar years. It 
is indeed most unlikely to assume the latter’s particular forms, because of the discredit which has not 
ceased to be attached to them, and of the loathing which Fascism has not ceased to evoke .... Nor is 
all this a distant projection into an improbable future: it describes a process which is already in train, 
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and which is also, in the condition of advanced capitalism, more likely to be accentuated than re- 
versed. The gradual transition of capitalism into socialism may bea myth: but the gradual transition 
of ‘bourgeois democracy’ into more or less pronounced forms of authoritarianism is not.! 


So far, we’ve already seen a degree of nuance in Miliband’s analysis, regarding the neces- 
sary distance between the state an capital and its response to structural imperatives, that be- 
lies the cartoonish “instrumentalism” attributed to him by his structuralist and state autono- 
mist critics. But if anything, in his subsequent writing he became even more hostile to sim- 
plistic treatments of the state as the mere instrument of capital. Indeed many of his com- 
ments seem to allude directly to the insights of structuralism and state autonomism. 

In his article “The State” for A Dictionary of Marxist Thought, he refers specifically to 
Poulantzas’s insights in a favorable tone. 

He argues in the Introduction to Marxism and Politics that there is no “Marxist” posi- 
tion on the state in the sense of a single line consistently adhered to by Marx and Engels 
themselves. “Not only are the texts susceptible to different and contradictor interpretations: 
they also do actually incorporate tensions, contradictions, and aes ee E problems which 
form an intrinsic part of Marxist political thought.” 

The passage in the Manifesto regarding the executive as committee for managing the 
common affairs of the bourgeoisie, he writes, 


is not nearly so simple and straightforward a formulation as it has commonly been interpreted to be. 
In fact, it presents, as do all Marxist formulations on the state, many prob ems which need careful 
probing. I do not mean by this that the general erspective is false: on the contrary, I think that it is 
closer to the political eealiy of class societies than any other perspective. But it is not a magic for- 
mula which renders the interpretation of that reality unproblematic. There is no such formula.3 


Indeed the very concept of a Sat: class raises more questions than it answers; and the 

seemingly simple quotation from the Manifesto, on closer examination, suggests quite com- 
le . (<9 - ” 

plex relations between the ruling class and the state. The term ruling class 


assumes that class power is automatically translated into state power. In fact, there is no such auto- 
matic translation: the question of the relation between class power and state power constitutes a ma- 
jor problem, with many different facets. Even where that relation can be shown to be very close, a 
number of difficult questions remain to be answered, or at least explored. Not the least of these 
questions concerns the forms which the state assumes, and why it assumes different forms, and with 
what consequences. 

But the very first thing that is needed is to realize that the relation between the ‘ruling class’ and 
the state is a problem, which cannot be assumed away. Indeed, the problem is implicit in the formu- 
lation from the Manifesto which I have quoted earlier. For the aE to ‘the common affairs of 
the whole bourgeoisie’ clearly implies that the bourgeoisie is a social totality made up of different 
and therefore potentially or actually conflicting elements, a point which... must be taken as axiomat- 
ic for all classes; while ‘common affairs’ implies the existence of particular ones as well. On this basis, 


there is an absolutely essential function of mediation and reconciliation to be performed by the state 
4 


Miliband considers the “committee for managing the common affairs of the ruling 
class” statement to be broadly correct. He enumerates functions of the capitalist state, in serv- 
ing the overall needs of the capitalist system: 


(a) the maintenance of law and order’ in the territorial area or areas over which the state is formally 
invested with sovereignty—the repressive function; (b) the fostering of consensus in regard to the 
existing social order, which also involves the discouragement of “dissensus’—the ideological, cultural 
function; (c) the economic function in the broad sense of the term; and (d) the advancement, so far 
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as is possible, of what is held to be the ‘national interest’ in relation to external affairs—the interna- 
tional function.! 


Nevertheless, this supposed founding father of “instrumentalism” explicitly dismisses as 
PP g P y 
overly simplistic the very concept of the state as an instrument. 


But if the state is to perform this mediating and reconciling function for what are, in effect, differ- 
ent elements or fractions of the bourgeoisie, which have different and conflicting interests, it clearl 
must have a certain degree of autonomy in relation to the ‘ruling class’. In so far as that class is not 
monolithic, and it never is, it cannot act as a principal to an agent, and ‘it’ cannot simply use the state 
as ‘its’ instrument. In this context, there is no ‘it’, capable of issuing coherent instructions, least of all 
in highly complex, fragmented and ‘old’ societies, where a long process of historical developm ent 
has brought to predominance a ‘ruling class’ which harbours many different interests and fractions. 
This is not to Le the acceptability, with various qualifications, of the term, but only to suggest 
that the relation of the ‘ruling class’ to the state is always and in all circumstances Bound. to be prob- 
lematic.” 


Acting in accordance with the general or long-term interests of the proprietors often 
ptesents the state with the structural necessity to act against their short-term or particular in- 
terests. Although capitalists are quite class-conscious in terms of understanding their eco- 
nomic interests, 

the clear perception of the interests of a class in no way betokens a clear perception of the ways in 

which these interests may best be defended. Also, as a matter of historical fact, privileged classes 

have very often been short-sighted in this respect, and have needed the skills and adroitness of agents 


ae on their behalf but with a sufficient degree of independence to mitigate if not to overcome 
the short-sightedness of their masters. 


He also echoes Engels, from Anti-Diibring, in describing the ways the state increasingly 
takes over functions from capital when the latter becomes less capable of performing them. 


In periods of acute social crisis and conflict, class power does tend to be taken over by the state itself, 
and indeed gladly surrendets to it; and it may we be argued that, even in the ‘normal’ circumstances 
of eee capitalism, the state takes over more and more of the functions hitherto performed by 
the dominant class, or at least takes a greater share in the performance of these functions than was 
the case in previous periods.4 


Miliband himself, perhaps ironically given that he is writing after the critiques of “in- 
strumentalism” by O’Connor et al, proposes “the simplest pou question, namely why, in 
Marxist terms, the state should be thought to be the ‘instrument’ of a ‘ruling class’....” He 
them proceeds to survey the mechanisms by which Marxists have described the working of 
this “instrumental” role. 

The firsc—the one for which structuralists have most chidden “instrumentalists”—1is 
the direct representation of capitalists in the state apparatus. 


.. T]he people who are located in the commanding heights of the state, in the executive, administra- 
tive, jn , fepressive and legislative branches, have tended to belong to the same class or classes 
which have dominated the other strategic heights of the society, notab y the economic and the cul- 
tural ones .... Where the people concerned, it is usually added, are not members of the bourgeoisie 
by social origin, they are later recruited into it by virtue of their education, connections, and way of 


life.’ 

Although the heavy representation of the bourgeoisie in the state apparatus, and the 
tendency of the state to promote the interests of capitalist enterprise, are “easily verifiable a 
a wealth of evidence,” the argument is still open to a number of serious objections whic 
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“suggest that the correlation which can be established in class terms between the state élite 
an the economically dominant class is not adequate to settle the issue” (em hasis mine).' 

One such objection is the number of exceptions to the Se ies the class 
makeup of the state and its promotion of eile interests—e.g., the dis roportionate rep- 
resentation of the landed aristocracy in the British state, long after Great Britain had become 
the dominant industrial capitalist economy in the world. In other countries, likewise—the 
same countries previously mentioned as examples of melts for the most part—landed 
aristocracies have played a leading role in promoting capitalist industrialization.” 

The same problem arises from the state’s service to capitalist interests despite heavy rep- 
resentation of the petty bourgeoisie and working class in its apparatus. And not only has there 
not been any decisive and conclusive determination of state olicy by class representation in 
the state, but there have been cases—as in the New Dek ee a state dominated by repre- 
sentatives of the bourgeoisie made policies overwhelmin ly opposed by capitalist interests.} In 
this latter regard, Miliband cites eae on the posible of petty bourgeois state func- 
tionaries overruling capitalist interests: 

In the Prison Notebooks, Gramsci asks: ‘Does there exist, in a given country, a widespread social stra- 

tum in whose economic life and political self-assertion... the Buea career, either civil or mili 

tary, is a very important element?’; and he answered that ‘in modern Europe, this stratum can be 

identified in the medium and small rural bourgeoisie, which is more or less numerous from one 

nea to another’, and which he saw as occasionally capable of ‘laying down the law’ to the ruling 
class... 


Second, the state’s instrumental role in service to capitalists is “the economic power 
which that class is able to wield by virtue of its ownership and control of economic and other 
resources, and of its strength and influence as a pressure group, in a broad meaning of the 
term.”> As with the previous argument, there is “much strength” in this one; but this, too, is 
open to objections that render it less than conclusive. 


Capitalist enterprise is undoubtedly the strongest ‘pressure group’ in capitalist society; and it is in- 
deed able to command the attention of the state. But this is not the same as saying that the state is 
the ‘instrument’ of the capitalist class; and the pressure which business is able to apply upon the 
state is not in itself sufficient to explain the latter’s actions and policies. There are complexities in 
the decision-makin' process which the notion of business as pressure group is too rou h and un- 
wieldy to explain. There may well be cases where that pressure is decisive. But there are others where 
it is not. Too great an emphasis upon this aspect of the matter leaves too much out of account.® 


Besides direct representation of capitalists in the state, and direct ptessure from capital- 
ist enterprise from outside, we have a third, structural explanation of “an objective and imper- 


sonal kind.” 


In essence, the argument is simpl that the state is the ‘instrument’ of the ‘ruling class’ because, given 
its insertion in the capitalist mode of production, it cannot be anythin else. The question does not, 
on this view, depend on the personnel of the state, or on the pressure which the capitalist class is able 
to bring upon it: the nature of the state is here determine by the nature and requirements of the 
mode of production. There are ‘structural constraints’ which no government, whatever its complex- 
ion, wishes, and promises, can ignore or evade. A capitalist econom has its own ‘rationality’ to 
which any government and state must sooner ot later submit, and usua y sooner.’ 
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Like the peeves two, this argument has a “great deal of strength,” but also “has certain 
deficiencies which can easily turn into crippling weaknesses.”! The argument’s strength lies in 
its usefulness for explaining why radical parties, despite offering the most cnoroug eee re- 
forms, once in power fail to carry them out. Its weakness is that it begs the question re) just 
how constraining these constraints actually are, and seems to rule out the possibility of any 
significant change a prior. 


the temptation is to fall into what I have called a ‘hyper-structuralist’ trap, which deprives ‘agents’ of 
any freedom of choice and manoeuvre and turns them into the ‘bearers’ of objective forces which 
they are unable to affect. This perspective is but another form of determinism —which is alien to 
Marxism and in any case false, eh is much mote serious. Governments can and do press against 
the ‘structural constraints’ by which they are beset. Yet, to recognize the existence and the im- 
portance of these constraints is also to point to the limits of reform..., and to make possible a strategy 
of change which attacks the mode of production that imposes the constraints.” 


These three explanations taken together have considerably more force than they do tak- 
en separately, and show for the most ae that the state acts on behalf of capital. But they still 
fail to show that it always acts at its behest. Miliband argues that the state possesses a ae 
of autonomy which, although falling short of what Theda Skocpol posits, nevertheless shows 
it to be no mere “instrument” wielded by any economic class. 


But it enjoys a high degree of autonomy and independence in the manner of its operation as a class 
state, and indeed must have that high degree of autonomy and independence if it is to act as a class 
state. The notion of the state as an ‘instrument’ does not fit this fact, and tends to obscure what has 
come to be seen asa crucial property of the state, namely its relative autonomy from the ‘ruling class’ 
and from civil society at large. Fhis notion of the relative autonomy of the state forms an important 

art of the Marxist theory of the state and was, in one form or another, much discussed by Marx 
and Engels. The meaning and implication of the concept require further consideration.} 


Even if Marx and Engels at times come very close to a position of total autonomy in 
their treatment of Bonapartism, Miliband—and presumably ae and Engels, in his inter- 
pretation—stops short of denying the capitalist character of the state. Despite its claim to 
transcend class interest and speak for all classes in society, “the real task of the Bonapartist 
state was to guarantee the aay and stability of bourgeois society, and to make possi le the 
rapid development of capitalism.”4 The relative autonomy of the state 


does not contradict the notion of the state as concerned to serve the purposes and interests of the 
dominant class or classes: what is involved, in effect, is a partnership between those who control the 
state, and those who own and control the means of economic activity .... [So rather than] a merger 
of the political and economic realms, ... the real position is one of partnership, in which the political 
and economic realms retain a separate identity, and in which the state is able to act with considerable 
independence in maintaining and defending the social order of which the economically dominant 
class is the main beneficiary Solas 

A major function of the state in its artnership with the economically dominant class is to regu- 
late class conflict and to ensure the stab ity of the social order.5 

What this relative autonomy means... simply consists in the degree of freedom which the state 
orl meaning in this context the executive ower ) has in determining how best to serve what 
those who hold power conceive to be the Saat interest’, and which in fact involves the service of 
the interests of the ruling class.° 


Miliband sees the reforms, upon which capitalism depends for its survival, as being pos- 
sible only because of the state’s degree of autonomy from capitalists themselves. 
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Reform has been a major characteristic of capitalist regimes—not suprisingly since reform has 
been a sine qua non of their perpetuation. What is perhaps less obvious is that it is the state upon 
which has fallen the prime responsibility for the organization of reform. Power-holders inside the 
state system have been well aware of the responsibility, and have acted upon that awareness, not be- 
cause they were opposed to capitalism, but because they wanted to maintain it. 

But to act as the organizers of reform, power-hol. ers have needed some elbow room, an atea of 
political manoeuvre in which statecraft in its literal sense could be exercised. What to concede and 
when to concede—the two bein closely related—are matters of some delicacy, which a ruling class, 
with its eyes fixed on immediate interests and demands, cannot be expected tered properly." 


Interestin ly, Miliband goes on to suggest that reforms may inadvertently leave open the 
a of their exploitation in an anti-capitalist direction—perhaps along lines similar to 
orz’s “non-reformist reforms. 


But from the point of view of the class or classes concerned, resistance to reforms organized by 

ower-holders, in so far as that resistance is selective and flexible, cannot be taken as being necessari- 
i ‘irrational’. After all, power-holders may well miscalculate and statecraft can go wrong. It is, for 
instance, possible to argue that there are occasions and circumstances where reform, far from 
stilling discontent, will encourage demands for more, and further raise expectations: the phenome- 
non is familiar. Also, even if the general point holds that reform must in the long run be accepted if 
a social order is to have any chance to perpetuate itself, the Price to be paid in the short run is often 
real and unpalatable. It is nonsense to say, as is often said on some parts of the Marxist left, that re- 
form does not ‘really’ affect the ‘ruling te The latter’s members squeal much more than is usually 
warranted. But the squealing is on the other hand rather more than mere sham: the sense of being 
adversely affected and constrained is real; and this is quite often an accurate reflection of the con- 
crete impact of this or that measure and action of the state.” 


It’s important to recognize that neither the capitalist class nor the capitalist state is ommnisci- 
ent. 

To the extent that Engels has left open the possibility that the Bonapartist state, even as 
an exception, can be com etely autonomous from the ruling class, Miliband stresses that it 
goes too far. His view of the state’s “measure of autonomy” is much closer to the structuralist 
position than to the state autonomist one. 


... [T]he relative independence of the state does not reduce its class character: on the contrary, its 
relative independence makes it possible for the state to pla its class role in an appropriately flexible 
manner. If it really was the simple ‘instrument’ of the valine class’, it would be fata y inhibited in 
the performance of its role. Its agents absolutely need a measure of freedom in deciding how best to 
serve the existing social order.3 


So, even sti ulating that the “instrumentalist” characterization of The State in Capital- 
ist Society could be to some extent justified, it seems undeniable that Miliband in Marxism 
and Politics has fully embraced structuralism in its essentials—and perhaps even met the state 
autonomists halfway. 

In short, it’s not much of an exaggeration to say that Miliband himself is a structuralist; 
or that the very boundary between “instrumentalism” and structuralism is mostly made of 
straw. 


bid. pp. 87-88. 
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Theory of the State: 


Corporate Liberalism 


Corporate liberalism is the general name for a school of American historiograph which em- 
phasizes the role of business in creating ostensibly anti-business regulations, and the service 
such regulations have provided to business interests and more broadly to American capital- 
ism. In eeping with its relegation by the structuralists to the “instrumentalist” cate ory, It al- 
so emphasizes the personal involvement of business figures in lobbyin for or dra ting such 
regulations, and business-connected think tanks and polic groups in ormulating the ideas 
behind them. It was closely associated historically with the New Left, and is most closely 


identified with James Weinstein’s book The Corporate Ideal in the Liberal State. 

The term “corporate liberal” itself was coined in a 1962 “Statement of the Editors” in 
Studies on the Left. 

Martin Sklar I. One of the earliest scholars of corporate liberalism was Martin Sklar. In 
his 1960 article “Woodrow Wilson and the Political Economy of Modern United States 
Liberalism,” Sklar describes Wilson’s view of the naturalness of the large organization—a 
view, which we will see throughout this chapter, was shared by all adherents of corporate lib- 
eralism asa philosophy: 


Usually overlooked in discussions about the great “anti-trust” debates of the pre-World War I 
period is that the leadin ee were concerned not so much with the abstract idea of “com- 
emus versus monopoly” as with the role of the corporation in the new industrial order and its re- 
ation to the state. This was as true of Wilson as it was of Roosevelt, Taft, George W. Perkins, El- 
bert H. Gary, and Herbert Croly. In his writings and speeches on the “trusts,” Wilson placed partic- 
ular emphasis upon “the extraordinary development oF corporate organization and administration,” 
as the dominant mode of modern capitalist enterprise, upon the corresponding decline of unre- 
stricted competition and the growth of “cooperation,” an: furthermore, of particular importance, 
consistent with his overall view, upon the legitimacy of the process, the need to affirm and adjust to 
it. Large corporations were “indispensable to modern business enterprise”; “the combinations neces- 
sarily effected for the transaction of modern business”; “society’s resent means of effective life in 
the held of industry” and its “new way of massing its resources Yad its power of enterprise”; “organ- 
izations of a perfectly intelligible sort which the law has licensed for the convenience of extensive 
business,” neither “hobgoblins” nor “unholy inventions of rascally rich men.” 

As institutions that had developed “by operation of irresistible forces,” large corporations could 
not be considered “immoral” “...to suggest that the things that have happened to us must be reverse, 
and the scroll of time rolled back on itself,” Wilson declared in 1912, “..would be futile and ridicu- 
lous ....” On more than one occasion during the campaign of 1912, as he had in the past, Wilson de- 
clared: 

Tam not one of those who think that competition can be established by law against the drift of a 
worldwide economic tendency; neither am I one of those who believe that business done upon a 
great scale by a single organization—call it corporation, or what you will—is necessarily dangerous 
to the liberties, even the economic liberties, of a great people like our own.... 1am not afraid of an- 
ythin that is normal. I dare say we shall never return to the old order of individual competition, and 
that the organization of business upon a great scale of corporation is, up to a certain point, itself 
normal and inevitable .... 
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With respect to remedies in the matter of “trusts,” the task according to Wilson was “not to dis- 
integrate what we have been at such pains to pee together in the organization of modern industrial 
enterprise”; a program of dissolution of the large pe would only calamitously derange the 
economy; it wou d “throw great undertakings out of gear”; it would “disorganize some important 
business altogether.” Rather, the task was to prevent the misuse of corporations by individuals, make 
guilt and punishment individual rather than corporate, prescribe in law those ptactices corporations 
might and might not undertake, prohibit unfair and coercive methods of competition, require rea- 
oe competition among the large corporations, and assure that corporations operate in the pub- 
ic interest.” 


The Progressive Era reform movements promoted by Wilson and others, Sklar wrote, 
were 


movements led by and consisting of large corporate interests and political and intellectual leaders af- 
firming the large corporate-in ustrial ome system, and convinced of the necessity of institu- 
tionalized reforms, legal and otherwise, to accommodate the nation’s laws and habits, and the peo- 
ple’s thinking, to the new corporate business structure and its requirements, domestic and foreign.” 


(Of course, Sklar sniped in passing, the prior history of the Gilded Age suggested that the 
rowth of an economy centered on large national corporations “was not so ‘organic’ as mod- 
ern liberals insist ... A 
Gabriel Kolko. Although James Weinstein is widely regarded as the dean of the corpo- 
rate liberal school, Gabriel Kolko wrote before Weinstein and clearly influenced his analy- 
sis—especially of the Progressive Era legislative agenda. 
Kolko argued in The Triumph of Coen that Progressivism was “initially a move- 
ment for the political rationalization of business and industrial conditions,” Progressive Era 
regulatory legislation was “usually initiated by the dominant businesses to be regulated,” and 


that it was guided by the principles he called ‘ political capitalism.” 


Political capitalism is the utilization of political outlets to attain conditions of stability, predictabil- 
ity, and security—to attain rationalization—in the sconeny Stability is the elimination of interne- 
cine competition and erratic fluctuations in the economy. redictability is the ability, on the basis of 

olitically stabilized and secured means, to plan future economic action on the basis of fairly calcu- 
Eble expectations. By security I mean protection from the political attacks latent in any formally 
democratic political structure. I do not give to rationalization its frequent definition as the im- 
provement of efficiency, output, or internal organization of a company; I mean by the term, rather, 
the organization of the economy and the larger political and socia spheres in a manner that will al- 
low corporations to function ina predictable and secure environment permitting reasonable profits 
over the long run.4 


This political capitalism was necessary, from the business standpoint, because the trust 
movement had failed to cartelize the economy and achieve price bili by purely private 
means. The mergers and trusts resulted, instead, in watered stock and overcapitalization, so 
that the new resulting firms were plagued with high costs and reduced competitiveness.’ As a 
result “it became a parent to many important businessmen that only the national govern- 
ment could aonatiee the economy”—.e., make the economy safe for stable See mat- 
kets and administered pricing.° 

During the Roosevelt administration, political ae reflected TR’s general philos- 


ophy that large corporations were the natural result o superior efficiency and that such cor- 


‘Martin Sklar, “Woodrow Wilson and the Political Economy of Modern Unites States Liberalism,” re- 
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orations could not practically be broken up by antitrust action; rather, they should be left 
intact to preserve their efficiency lesa 2 and simply se ee in the public interest. It 
was essentially a regulated monopoly model with guarantee profits. Roosevelt took action 
against the Rockefeller interests, not because of their size, but primarily because he saw them 
bad actors who refused to support the Bureau of Corporations or otherwise ey along with 
peaks “ Sara : 4 
his vision of responsible capitalism. On the other hand he fully supported etente with the 
House of Morgan. 
Early in 1908 George W. Perkins, the functional architect of the detente system and political capi- 
talism during Roosevelt’s presidency, attempted to articulate a systematic view on the relationship 
of the giant corporation to national government. The modern corporation, to Perkins, was the 
“working of natural causes of evolution.” It must welcome federal supervision, administered by prac- 
tical businessmen, that “should say to stockholders and the public from time to time that the man- 
agement’s reports and methods of business are correct.” With federal regulation, which would free 
business from the many states, industrial cooperation could replace competition. In a defense of 
Roosevelt against unwarranted attacks from the business community—a community that was not 
obtaining the same benefits of business-government cooperation as Morgan firms—Perkins also 
suggested that Roosevelt shared his interpretation of the more of sympathetic regulation. “It is 
needless to say that I am in substantial agreement with most of the propositions that it contains,” 
Roosevelt wrote his admirer upon receiving a copy of the speech." 


Virtually all health and safety regulations served in some way to remove the regulated 
aspect of quality asa competitive issue between firms, and thus limit the terrain of competi- 
tion to a smaller area. The Meat Inspection Act, for example, was—contraty to the received 
account of Upton Sinclair—supported by the large packers. Indeed Sinclair ‘himself noted as 
much.” And there had already been a meat inspection regime in place going back into the late 
19th century. Meat inspection was originall Deedee in 1891 for the export-oriented pack- 
ers at their own behest, following a series ae tainted meat scandals in Europe, as a way O iv- 
ing American meat exporters a government seal of pe and certification of uality. he 
large export-oriented packers desired an expansion of the inspection regime to include the 
smaller rare serving the domestic market, in order to remove the competitive advantage ac- 
cruing to the latter.’ The same was true of the relation between the Pure Food and Drug Act 
and the regulated industries.4 

The Federal Reserve Act was part ofa banking reform movement that grew out of busi- 
ness reaction to the need for currency elasticity in the Panic of 1907. It was Teosly modeled, 
in its general outlines, on the Aldrich Dia ee hic regional central banks with one at the 
national level—which came out of a 1910 meeting on an Island between representatives of 
the Rockefeller, Morgan, and Kuhn, Loeb & Co Bani interests, hosted by Sen. Nelson Al- 
drich. The Glass bill, signed into law as the Federal Reserve Act in late 1913, differed from the 
Aldrich Plan primarily in that the Federal Reserve Board was composed entirely of political 
appointees rather than representatives of banks (with an Advisory ouncil of bankers as par- 
oa compensation), and that control over the money supply was reserved entirely to the cen- 
tral bank rather than the regional banks.5 

To the question “To what extent was the evolution of the Federal Reserve System into a 
crucial aspect of political capitalism inherent in the very premises and specifics of the Act?” 
Kolko responds: 

As we have seen, the banking reform movement was initiated and sustained by big bankers seeking 


to offset, through political means, the diffusion and decentralization within banking. In 1895 the 
government went to Morgan for financial aid, but in 1907 Morgan came to the government. But in 
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going to the government, banker-reformers brought concrete plans and pee personnel, and giv- 
en the pro-capitalist frame of reference of all the major patties, it was the bankers who provided the 
legislative formulations of all significant bills.’ 


The capstone of pance capitalism was the Clayton Act, passed in 1914. Its main practi- 
cal effect was price sta ility. 
The provisions of the new laws attacking unfair competitors and price discrimination meant that 


the government would now make it possible for many trade associations to stabilize, for the first 
time, prices within their industries, and to make effective oligopoly a new phase of the economy.” 


As for the Federal Trade Commission, created in the same legislative package that in- 
cluded the Clayton Act, its “special attraction.. to larger businessmen... was its position on 
trade associations in general and export trade associations in particular. The cranes of 
trade associations formed for domestic purposes were clear—the maintenance of prices and 
the elimination of internecine competition.’ 3 

The business community knew what it wanted from the commission, and what it want- 
ed was almost precisely what the commission sought to do. No distinction between govern- 
ment and business was possible simply because ae commission absorbed and reflected the 
predominant values of the business community.4 

In short, “the dominant tendency” of Bro ressive Politics at the federal level was “to 
functionally create, ina ene and haphazard way that was later made more comprehen- 
sive, the synthesis of politics and economics that I have labeled political areas Or 
more succinctly, to serve as acommittee for regulating the common affairs of the bourgeoisie 
as a whole. 

Although Progressivism collapsed asa programmatic political movement from late in 
the Wilson administration, the functional cooperation between business government con- 
tinued along political capitalist lines throughout the 20s and were expanded on by FDR in the 
New Deal.® 

The functioning of the state on behalf of capital was enabled, Kolko argued, by the 
“identification of po itical and key business leaders with the same set of social values— 
ultimately class values.” Political capitalism itself would have been otherwise impossible. 


Political capitalism was based on the functional unity of major political and business leaders. The 
business and political elites knew each other, went to the same ae belonged to the same clubs, 
mattied into the same families, shared the same values—in reality, formed that phenomenon which 
has lately been dubbed The Establishment. Garfield and Stetson met at Williams alumni functions. 
Rockefeller, Jr. married Aldrich’s daughter, the Harvard clubmen always found the White House 
door open to them when Roosevelt was there, and so on. Indeed, no one who reads Jonathan Dan- 
iels’ remarkable autobiography, The End of Innocence, can fail to realize the significance of an inter- 
locking social, economic, and political elite in American history in this century.” 


Although such an interlocking Establishment connecting the state to business had exist- 
ed for some time, going back into the r9th century, more recent ideological developments 
within the capitalist classes—and a new range of threats from outside—had helped to make 
political capitalism a possibility. 

To some extent..., the more benign character of many leading business leaders, especially those with 

safe fortunes, was due to the mote secure, mellowed characteristics and paternalism frequently asso- 


ciated with the social elite. Any number of successful capitalists had lon family traditions of social 
graces and refinement which de privately doubted were fully empauible with their role as capital- 
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ists. The desire for a stabilized, rationalized political capitalism was fed by this current in big busi- 
ness ideology, and gave many businessmen that air of responsibility and conservatism so admired b 
Roosevelt and Wilson. And, from a practical viewpoint, the cruder economic conditions could also 
lead to substantial losses. Men who were making fortunes with existing shares of the market pte- 
ferred holding on to what they had rather than establishing control over_an industry, or riskin 
much of what the already possessed. Political stabilization seemed proper for this reason as well. It 
allowed men to ae to hope that crises might be avoided, to enjoy he bounceal fortunes they had 
already made. 

Not only wete economic losses possible in an unregulated capitalism, but political destruction 
also appeared quite possible. There were disturbing gropings ever since the end of the Civil War: 
agrarian discontent, violence and strikes, a Populist movement, the rise of a Socialist Party that 
seemed, for a time, to have an unlimited growth potential. Above all, there was a labor movement se- 
riously divided as to its proper course, and threatening to follow in the seemingly radical footsteps 
of European labor. The political capitalism of the Progressive Era was designed to meet these poten- 
tial threats, as well as the immediate expressions of ae discontent in the states. National 

rogressivism was able to short-circuit state progressivism, to hold nascent radicalism in check by 
Ee he illusions of its leaders-leaders who could not tell the difference between federal regula- 


tion of business and federal regulation for business.’ 


To a considerable extent the path was smoothed for political capitalism through the 
kind of useful idiocy later identified with liberal goo-goos like Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 


Political capitalism in America redirected the radical potential of mass grievances and aspirations— 
of genuine prtogressivism—and to a limited extent colored much of the intellectual ferment of the 
period, even though the amorphous nature of mass aspirations frequently made the goals of busi- 
ness and the rest of the public nearly synonymous. Many well-intentioned writers and academicians 
worked for the same legislative goals as businessmen, but their innocence did not alter the fact that 
such measures were frequently ied by businessmen to serve business ends, and that business ul- 
timately reaped the harvest of positive results. Such innocence was possible because of a naive, axi- 
omatic view that government economic regulation, per se, was desirable, and also because many ig- 
nored crucial business support for such measures by focuny on the less important business opposi- 
tion that existed. The fetish of government regulation of the economy as a positive social good was 
one that sidetracked a substantial portion of uropean socialism as well, and was not unique to the 
American experience. Such axiomatic and simplistic assumptions of what federal regulation would 
bring did not take into account problems of democratic control and participation, and in effect as- 
sumed that the power of government was neutral and socially beneficent.” 


James Weinstein. The general theses of The Corporate Ideal in the Liberal State (run- 
ning “counter to prevailing popular opinion and to the opinion of most cna as 
Weinstein baldly states them in the Introduction, are more generally the theses of the corpo- 
rate liberal school as a whole: 


The first is that the political ideolo y now dominant in the United States, and the broad program- 
matic outlines of the liberal state (isin by such names as the New Freedom, the New Deal, the 
New Frontier, and the Great Society) had been worke out and, in part, tried out by the end of the 
First World War. The second is that the ideal of a liberal corporate social order was formulated and 
developed under the aegis and supervision of those who then, as now, enjoyed the ideological and po 
litical hegemony in the United States: the more sophisticated leaders of America’s largest corpora- 
tions and financial institutions.} 


Although the immediate impetus for reforms or regulations commonly came from 
“chose at or near the bottom of the American social structure,” business leaders were usually 
able to shape such measures into a form that was to their own liking. And the same business 
elites “were able to harness to their own ends the desire of intellectuals and middle class re- 
formers to bring together ‘thoughtful men of all classes’ in ‘a vanguard for the building of the 
good community.””4 
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Weinstein was influenced by Kolko’s understanding that a major goal of corporate lib- 
eral legislation was “the stabilization, rationalization, and continued expansion of the existing 
political economy,” and meeting the need of corporations for government intervention “to 
protect against irresponsible business conduct and to assure stability in marketing and finan- 
cial affairs.” And, it goes almost without saying, such reforms were intended to undermine 
the socialist movement and its threats of radical systemic change.' 

Although business saw corporate liberalism as a way to ‘maintain an increase the effi- 
ciency of the existing social order”? and to secure its existence against class conflict,3 that is 
not to say the middle class reformers and intellectuals (or even necessarily the business lead- 
ers, for that matter) were cynically motivated. “The key word in the new corporate vision of 
society” —for both intellectuals and business leaders—“was responsibility ...” And to middle 
class reformers “res onsibility meant, first of all, the responsibility of society to individual 
Americans or to underprivileged social classes.” Even those like Herbert Croly who also saw 
themselves as offering a counterpoise to the threat of working-class revolution” saw the bet- 
terment of the lower orders and the defense of the social system as complementary goals.4 

The middle class reformist conception of “responsibility” was closely tied to the ideolo- 
gy of the new managerial classes. 


As it developed, the new liberalism incorporated the concepts of social engineering and social effi- 
ciency that grew up alongside of industrial engineering an efficiency. The corollary was a dispar- 
agement of irresponsible ” individualism and localism.} 


The Progressivist ideology has its origins in the worldview of corporate and other large 
institutional managers, which tn turn had its origins in the profession mindset of industrial 
engineering. Pro ressivism basically entailed the transfer of mechanical and industrial engi- 
neers’ understan ing of production processes to the management of organizations, and of the 
managers’ understanding of organizations to society as a whole. The managerial revolution 
carried out by the New Class, in the large corporation, was in its essence an attempt to apply 
the engineet’s approach (standardizin and rationalizing tools, processes, and systems ) to the 
rationalization of the organization. These Weberian/t aylorist ideas of scientific manage- 
ment and bureaucratic rationality, first applied in the large corporation, quickly spread to all 
large organizations. And from there, they extended to attempts at “social engineering” on the 
level of society as a whole, new-modeling the entire society on rationalistic lines.® 

Yehouda Shenhav described how mechanical and industrial engineers’ understanding of 
production processes was transferred to to the management of organizations, and the manag- 
ers’ understanding of organizations in turn to society as a whole. 


Since the difference between the physical, social, and human realms was blurred by acts of transla- 
tion, society itself was conceptualized and treated as a technical system. As such, society and organi- 
zations could, and should, be engineered as machines that are constantly being perfected. Hence, the 
management of organizations Gnd society at large) was seen to fall within the province of engi- 
neers. Social, cultural, and political issues... could a framed and analyzed as “systems” and “subsys- 
tems” to be solved by technical means.” 
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In keeping with this engineering ethos, Progressivism treated class conflict as an ineffi- 
ciency to be transcended through the proper application of expertise. 

Labor unrest and other political disagreements of the period were treated by mechanical engineers 

as simply a particular case of machine uncertainty to be dealt with in much the same mannet as they 


had so successfully dealt with technical uncertainty. Whatever disrupted the smooth running of the 
organizational machine was viewed and constructed as a problem of uncertainty.’ 


Social conflict was an engineering problem and properly addressed such. “American 
management theory was presented as a scientific technique administered for the good of so- 
ciety as a whole without relation to politics.” Taylor saw bureaucracy as “a solution to ideo- 
logical cleavages, as an engineerin remedy to the war between the classes.”3 At the level of 
state policy, the Progressives’ professionalized approach to politics was “perceived to be ob- 
jective and rational, above the give-and-take of ney conflict.” It reflected “a ey 
culture in which conflicts were diffused and ideological differences resolved.”4 Both Progres- 
sives and industrial engineers “were horrified at the possibility of ‘class warfare,” and saw “ef- 
ficiency” as a means to “social harmony, makin oa workman’s interest the same as that of 
his employers.”5 The tendency in all aspects of life was to treat policy as a matter of expertise 
rather than politics: to remove as many uestions as possible from the realm of public debate 
to the realm of administration by BEosety qualified authorities. Social problems were thus al- 
lowed to enter the organizational realm only after being dressed in technical terms. Pragmatic 
solutions were to replice ideological controversies.° 

Corporate liberalism was the “new liberalism that developed in cooperation between po- 
litical leaders like Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, and Woodrow Wilson and 
financial and corporation leaders in the National Civic Federation (NCP) and other organt- 
zations.””? This new liberalism reflected “an awareness on the part of the more sophisticated 
business and political leaders that the social order could be stabilized only if it moved in the 
direction of general social concern and social responsibility.’ 

Corporate liberalism was an attempt to stabilize the basic institutions of American capi- 
talism against the twin threats of socialism and “neo opulism’—the latter a blend of middle- 
class i ees and farm opulism which was “far Ee clearly distinguishable from the new 
liberalism” than was socialism.? Its primary organizational base, the National Civic Federa- 
tion, found itself fighting a two-front war against the afore-mentioned radicals, and the con- 
setvative business interests represented in the National Association of Manufacturers.’ 

The NCF was founded in 1900 by Ralph Easley, a former school teacher from a middle- 
class reformist background, whose exposure to the populist and socialist movements made 
him an advocate for improved business relations with hoes It was dominated from the out- 
set by major business leaders, including Marcus Hanna, Andrew Carnegie, and several repre- 
sentatives of the J.P. Morgan organization.” By 1903 it included representatives of almost a 
third of the largest 367 corporations, along with Samuel Gompers an John Mitchell of the 
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United Mine Workers. It also included prominent political figures like Cleveland, Taft, and 
Roosevelt’s Attorney General Charles Bonaparte.' 

Its initial focus, before 1905, was on labor relations; the NCF leadership saw it primarily 
as an arbitrator in labor disputes.” Even so, this did not long remain a mere preoccupation 
with labor relations at the retail level. The NCF represented the emergence A the capitalist 
ruling class, in Marx’s terms, as a “class for itself.” 


Yet even at this early stage of the Civic Federation’s development, its leaders were concerned with 
more than the immediate, or direct, relationship between the employer and his workers. That is, the 
business leaders who participated in the activities of the NCF had transcended a narrow interest- 
consciousness and were emerging as fully class conscious. In 1910, George W. Perkins explained that 
“the officers of the great corporation instinctively lose sight of the interest of any one individual 
and work for what is the broadest, most enduring interest of the many.” Their situation at the 
7 ; ner ee ae Hsaes : t 
commanding heights” of American industrial life enabled them to view matters “from the point of 
view of an intelligent, well-posted and fair arbitrator.” What this meant was that the businessman 
. bes * * 9” 6 4 . ” 
was merging “into the public official.” “No longer controlled by the mere business view,” he was 
more and more acting “the part of the statesman.”3 


The NCE business consensus on labor unions, as Weinstein summarized it, saw “re- 
eee unions as a way of domesticating the labor movement and rates discipline on 
their own rank and file—in other words what was eventually embodied in the Wagner Act. 


This entailed an insistence that trade unions act responsibly, that they strictly adhere to and enforce 
contractual agreements, even against the wishes of their members. In effect, what the business lead- 
ers asked of the conservative trade unionists was that they become mediating agents between the 
workers and the corporations, rather than act simply as representatives of the eS in confronta- 
tion with their em: loyers. 

In return, NCE leaders sought to gain acceptance of organized labor as a permencie institution 
in American life and recognition for oe labor leaders who would cooperate. 


This newfound openness to labor relations was by no means a universal view, as Easley 
observed in 1909. Corporate leadership was divided on the issue even within most corpora- 
tions. 

Take the United States Steel Corporation: Judge Gary, George Perkins, and Henry Phipps are 

friendly to our work, whereas Henry C. Frick and W. E. Corey fate the Federation and believe it is 


doing great harm by recognizing the labor leaders .... In fact, our enemies are the Socialists among 
the labor people and the anarchists among the capitalists.° 


Broadly speaking, the “progressives” in such large corporations were either second- 
generation managers or representatives of the banks; the reactionaries were those involved in 
the manufacturing side. And even the progressives were focused primarily on promoting con- 
setvative elements in the labor movement, not with promoting unionism as such. Indeed 
some of them attempted to stave off actual union representation in their own shops for as 
long as possible.® The overall stance of business representatives in the NCF was one of ptag- 
matic conservatism: “Business leaders in the Federation were flexible. They did not often rec- 
ognize unions unless compelled to do so, but they did not greatly fear dealing with unions 
a aes the workers demonstrated that they had the strength and determination to carry 
through militant actions.” For example the conservative, AFL-affiliated Textile Workers 
managed to establish a number of new locals in quick succession in the Northeast following 
the successful I.W.W. strike in Lawrence, Massachusetts.7 
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If the NCE saw detente with “responsible” unions as stabilizing, it saw the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers’ scorched earth ap roach as equally destabilizing. The growing 
hostility toward labor on the part of NAM, and the increasing number of court injunctions, 
“pushed labor toward interest in independent politics after 1905.” The NCF saw this as a sign 

pushed labor tow Pp P 905 g 
of weakening loyalty to the system. Louis Brandeis opined that collective bargaining was “es- 
sential to the survival of capitalism,” and that trade unions were “a strong bulwark against the 
great wave of socialism.”! 

In the face of the NAM’s open-shop campaign and the stalling out of labor movement 

rowth, the NCF saw its commitment to labor issues as having reached the point of dimin- 
ishing returns. It devoted an increasing share of its resources to welfare work, in hopes that it 
might pais to anti-union employers from this angle.” In 1911 its Welfare Department had 
expande to 500 employer memberts, and by 1914 2500 employers had welfare programs.} The 
goal of the rogram was “to promote oy and a sense of identification between the em- 
ee and his employees by integrating the lives and leisure time of the workers with the 

unctioning of the corporation.”4 n effect, employers took on what would be seen today as 
welfare state functions—technical education, workplace sanitation and safety, low-cost hous- 
ing, insurance, pensons, social functions and entertainment, etc. 

The combined effect of the NCF’s holding attern on labor relations, and its increased 
focus on corporate paternalism, had the effect o alienating a considerable portion of the la- 
bor movement. The NCE and Gompers were hammered relentlessly from the left, with Eu- 

ene Debs accusing the Federation of professing friendship for labor in order to “guide it in- 
to harmless channels,” radicals in the AFL pressurin Gompers as well, and even Gompers 
himself putting out feelers for independent labor politics. The AFL began campaigning di- 
rectl against the most anti-labor congressmen, aa local AFL affiliates sometimes nominat- 
ed Ree candidates in races where the regular party nominees ignored labor demands.° The 
United Mine Workers’ John Mitchell was forced to resign from the Federation when the 
UMW’’s convention passed a resolution automatically expe ling all NCF members.” 

Meanwhile, the NCE diversified its operations into new policy areas. There were calls 
for reform at the municipal level, and large corporations were beginning to seek federal regu- 
lation of their industries in the interest of stability. The Federation accordingly began to ex- 
plore “public ownership and operation of public utilities, trust regulation, workmen’s com- 
pensation, child labor, immigration,” etc,—especially the first three.2 The NCF commission 
on public utilities drew up model legislation for regulation, which became the basis among 
other things for Wisconsin’s public utilities law.? Its model workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion has a significant role ins aping the final form of workmen’s comp laws in a number of 
states.’° 

Discussions of currency reforms within the NCF in December 1907, against the back- 
ground of the “recent panic” which had “convinced all the business speakers of the need for 
an elastic currency,” revealed general business support for the sort of measures later embodied 
in the Federal Reserve Act." 
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Most of these policy discussions were less important for their material results, which 
were quite modest at best, but in the groundwork laid for future policy by “the changing con- 
sciousness of the participants.”! Their common ideology reflected the oe for a rationally 

lanned society organized around the large corporation, and the need for planning by proper- 
iy qualified experts as a way of transcending class conflict and taking policy outside the Ble 
cal realm. 


The business leaders in the NCF were exploring ways in which social questions could be solved 
wherever possible by extra-political means and were coming to understand that these solutions 
should represent a consensus of business, trade union, and other opinion rather than an external im- 
position of power. Implicit in the way in which these conferences were organized—in their leader- 
ship, financing, and ideological orientation—was a commitment to the strengthening and rationali- 
zation of the large corporations. 

But Civic Federation leaders knew that this could be done only if the corporations reco nized 
the social responsibilities that went along with domination of the society. The problem was that the 
size of these corporations, their national scope and power, increasingly focused attention on the 
federal government, and that this in turn exposed them to the danger of political debate in which 
classes might develop their own political parties or factions on a national scale .... In addition to 
keeping social questions out of A arena of public debate, this approach started with the assump- 
tion that problems were essentially technical, that the framework of the political economy need o y 
be rationalized and that “experts” applying their skills in the assumed common interest could best 
do the job. Whenever possi le, NCE lea ers sought to keep controversial issues “out of politics,” 
and particularly out of national politics.* 


This preference for extra-political management of problems did not mean, of course, 
that the Civic Federation was unwilling to recognize cases where national problems required 
federal legislation. Its role in creating the Federal Trade Commission Act makes this clear. 
But where possible, it preferred even legislative remedies to be at the state level; in cases where 
differences in law from one state to another threatened capital flight, the NCF attempted to 
promote uniformity of law through model yee It established state-level federations in 
twenty-three states, which lobbied locally for model bills drafted by the NCF Executive 
Council. Among other things, such made Bille were drawn up for workmen’s compensation, 
minimum wages, and public utility regulation.4 

Even so, the ae eens most important role was not in drafting legislation, but “its 
educational effect on corporation leaders, especially those who, during the Binst World War 
and the New Deal, supported the approaches worked out between 1905 and 1916.”5 

The Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914, which the NCF had a large role in shaping, 
reflected both big business’s interest in stability and predictability and Roosevelt’s view that 
bigness and combination as such were essential to an efficiently run economy.° 


“This is an age of combination,” Roosevelt told Congress in his Annual Message to Congress in 
1905, “and any effort to prevent combination will not only be useless, but in the end vicious, Bees 
of the contempt for law which the failure to enforce law inevitabl produces.” What was needed was 
“not sweepin prohibition of every arrangement good or bad, which may tend to restrict competi- 
tion, but such adequate supervision and regulation as will prevent any restriction of competition 
from being to the detriment of the public.”7 


Although a Democrat, Woodrow Wilson differed little from Roosevelt in his views on 
monopoly. 
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... [The] “natural saad business] had led to the emergence of the large-scale industrial corpo- 
ration as more efficient and suitable to modern conditions than a state of unrestricted competition. 
“Modern business,” Wilson observed, “is no doubt best conducted upon a great scale, for which the 
resources of the single individual are manifestly insufficient. Money and men must be massed in or- 
der to do the things that must be done for the su port and facilitation of modern life.” To Wilson, 
it was “plain enough that we cannot go back to the old competitive system under which individuals 
were the competitors.”... In the ech accepting his nomination to the presidency, in August 1912, 
Wilson repu tated his own party’s platform, which denounced the Rule of Reason decision of 
191I—a position representing the Bryan wing of the party. Instead he identified with the views of 
Roosevelt, Garfield, and the Bureau of Corporations. “I am not,” he said, “one of those who think 
that competition can be established by law against the drift of a worldwide economic tendency; net- 
ther am Ione of those who believe that business done upon a great scale by a single organization... 
is necessarily dangerous to the liberties, even the economic liberties, of a great people like our 


” 


own.”... “I dare say we shall never return to the old order of individual competition, and that the or- 
anization of business upon a great scale of cooperation is, up to a certain point, itself normal and 
inevitable.”! 


The NCE continued its policies in the second decade along the same broad lines: a labor 
policy aimed at promoting conservative, “responsible” unions; and on the side of capital en- 
couragin business support for “social reform and oe with responsible representa- 
tives of labor, farmers, and liberal intellectual and social workers.” 

This was reflected in the experience of the Commission on Industrial Relations. The 
Commission, largely a panicked response to a unionist dynamite assault on the Los Angeles 
Times offices for its open shop policies, was created in Taft’s last months and staffed b Tate 
and Wilson.3 Proposed by Louis Brandeis in a petition to Taft, and backed by a comeobee 
number of middle-class reformers and social workers, it was a national anelcg of the fact- 
finding industrial commission in Wisconsin. Quoting Lincoln’s biblical observation that “a 
house divided against itself cannot stand,” it was canted to investigate not only labor unions 
and the social and economic costs of strikes, but also the effects of “pnyunctions, evictions, 
and industrial spy systems.”4 
The process of staffing the Commission “revealed the extent to which NCF ideas had 
ein both major parties. Composition of the Commission followed the rinciple estab- 
fished by NCE: of the nine members there were to be three each from spiel labor, and the 

ublic.” The labor members, proposed by the railroad unions and Gompers and approved by 
aft, were members of the NCF. The business members were SceepELIE to both the NAM 
and NCE. Two of the public members hada history of working with the NCE. 

However, Taft’s nominees were filibustered by Democrats in the confirmation process, 
leaving to Wilson the final choice of nominees to the Commission. Like Taft, Wilson ex- 
cluded radicals and socialists, and avoided anyone objectionable either to the AFL or National 
Civic Federation. Eight of Wilson’s nominees, as opposed to seven of Taft’s, were NCF 
members. His public nominees were considerably less conservative than Taft’s: the chair was 
Frank Walsh, a Brandeisian liberal social worker, and the other two were prominent social 
worker Mrs. J. Borden Harriman and Professor John Commons of institutionalist economics 
fame.° 

Throughout the investigative course of the Commission, it walked a fine line in which, 
Walsh and the other moderates were fully aware, the discussion of abstract reform risked 
opening up the agenda to broad restructuring of a radical kind that might undermine com- 
mitment to private property itself. Walsh himself feared the result would be “placing our 
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whole industrial system on trial.” But he managed to keep it to the task of “determining and 
removing the causes of unrest,” and adopting such paternalistic reforms—minimum wages, 
workmen’s compensation and industrial insurance, social security, etc-—that would achieve 
that goal without threatening the basic structure of ownership and management.! The major- 
ity A Commission members sought class harmony and cooperation, and an approach based 
on limited regulation rather than trust-busting.* 

The Commission’s overall effect on bic opinion was to improve the public image of 
the more conservative labor unions, and t ereby increase “labor’s relative strength in a con- 
sensus in which the large corporations remained dominant”—in other words, the essential ob- 
jective behind its creation} 

The Commission came into its own in public perception, more than anything, during 
the Colorado coal strike of 1913-1914. Walsh's investigation and ruthless investigation ex- 
posed John Rockefeller’s lies about his complicity in the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company’s 
actions. It came to light that Rockefeller had explicitly endorsed management’s intransigent 
anti-union line—a line that resulted in the Ludlow Massacre—in private communications, di- 
rectly contradicting his public claims to the Commission that he supported collective bar- 
gaining and was unaware of CFI management’s strategy.* 

Despite major differences in approach and philosophy between Walsh and others on the 
Commission, its final report endorsed the basic principles later incorporated into the New 
Deal policy. Most notably, this included legislation guaranteeing the right to organize unions 
and collectively bargain, enforced by punitive federal action against companies that violated 
it; but it also included an eight-hour day, graduated income tax, and public works.’ The 
Commission “had set down a range of proposals for a liberal corporate order, almost all of 
which were adopted when conditions once again made social reform a pressing necessity.”° 

Durin WI, as Weinstein relates in his concluding chapter, the basic principles of 
corporate liberalism were put into large-scale operation—if eily temporarily—under Wil- 
son’s wart mobilization of the economy. he War Industries Board, in particular, embodied 

the entire relationship of business to government that Civic Federation and other business leaders 

had tried to establish during the Progressive Era. Government and business were to be partners in 

the common enterprise of an ever-expanding economy. Each partner had somewhat different im- 

mediate interests, but they shared a common goal.... 

In setting up the War Industries Board, Baruch and his subordinates had one major aim: to se- 


cure maximum production with the least disruption to normal business routine and with the least 
political disturbance.” 


War industries functioned as something like regulated public utilities, with the Price 
Fixing Committee ee sae so as to prevent runaway inflation, but also guaranteeing “a 
suitable profit margin.” is also included sufficient wage increases to Jae oe industrial 
peace and address the labor shortage.’ Setting prices at a sufficient level for the higher-cost 
producers to make ae meant “extraordinarily mee as for the more efficient pto- 
ducers.” Grosvenor Clarkson of the National Council of Defense noted that when “prices 

P 
were fixed at levels which yielded profits that would stimulate production, it was always pro- 
vided that labor should have a share.”9 In addition to this “cartel system,” War Industries 
Board policies included an eight-hour day and negotiation with unions to maintain labor 
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peace.! In short, the industrial economy functioned on a corporatist basis that foreshadowed 
the National Recovery Administration under FDR. 

Between the turn of the century and the end of WWI, there had been a profound shift 
toward acceptance of the principles of corporate liberalism among a major share of the Amer- 
ican business community. 

The changes in the concept of the proper role of government and in the techniques of maintaining 

political and social stability reflected the end of “free” competition and the rise of a new corporate 

oligarchy. In the rhetoric of the new liberals, these concepts re resented a growing concern for the 
welfare of the public . .. In fact, the increasing centralization of power an the expert management 

of business and social life by federal and state governments met the needs of corporations whose 

scale of operation was national and international. Day to day power centered more and more in the 

hands of administrators and experts who thought primarily in terms of increasing the efficiency of 

the existing system, were constrained to do so in a manner to win the approval of corporation lead- 

ers. Workers, farmers, and small businessmen, in other words, had less and less neat power, even 

though, in a formal sense, they had gained recognition as legitimate social forces.” 


Martin Sklar II. A whole generation after his 1960 article that helped kick off the corpo- 
rate liberal school, Sklar a book-length history of corporate liberalism in the Progressive 
Era—this time backing all the way up to 1890 and taking a running start at it.} In it, he treats 
the history of Progressivism oo corporate liberalism) against the background of, and as it in- 
tersects with—as the title of the book puts it—the corporate reconstruction of American 
capitalism,‘ 

For Sklar the “corporate reconstruction of American capitalism” was shorthand for an 
entire complex mutually-influencing systemic changes. 

The corporate reorganization of industry that eS pais in the merger movement of 1898-1904 

and developed thereafter to World War I marked the passage of a relatively mature American in- 

dustrial capitalism from its proprietary-competitive stage to an early phase of its corporate- 

administered stage. It marked, that is, the emergence of the corporate reconstruction of American 
capitalism .... The corporate reorganization SEcapiralice property and market relations substantial- 

ly affected, or integrally related to, changes in intra-class and inter-class relations, in law and public 

policy, in party politics, in international relations, in prevalent modes of social thought, in education 

and philanthro y, in civic association, in the structure and role of government, and in the govern- 

ment-society relation in general. 


The Progressivist ideology, as exemplified by politicians like Roosevelt and Wilson, held 
that “the nation’s laws, institutions, thinking, and habits must be reformed to facilitate and 
regulate the emerging corporate-capitalist order ....”° The new methods of production re- 
quired a shift from the classical liberal model of self-regulatin , atomistic competition to one 
based on “cooperation and administered markets,” as the only alternative to “the wastes of 
competition.””? The movements associated with this ideology “sought to realize the Sal rhe 
system of corporate-capitalist authority through a transformation of the legal order and the 
larger system of pane power.”® 

Corporate liberalism reflected “a new consensual framework” from the 1890s on, which 
was replacin the old liberal consensus favoring competitive markets. A whole range of class 
interests—‘|ml]anufacturers, bankers, farmers, workers, reformers” —“were various y reacting 
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e period Sklar covers “tended ... to legitimize and recognize the new corporate order, its 
orm of property, and its leading underlying assumptions.”* 

Sklar nevertheless refrains from any cartoonish “instrumental” framing of the relation- 
ship between corporate capital and state olicy. Although the Progressive legislative and ad- 
ministrative agenda assumed, and worked from, the dominance of the large corporate form, 
this is not to say that 


saul the competitive market and its consequences.”" All the regulatory legislation passed in 
t 
fe 


regulatory law and agencies were simply made, by ae ploy or otherwise, into the instru- 
ments of those corporate interests ostensibly oe . The ascendancy of corporate capitalism 
proceeded on the basis of its accountability to, and accommodation of, smaller capital, and to a less- 
er extent accommodation of a changing working class. 


In other words if the state functioned as a “committee” on behalf of “the affairs of the bour- 
eoisie as a whole,” it did so of necessity ina way that took into account and managed not on- 
i the completing interests of ascending and cee factions of capital, but also—to the ex- 
tent necessary for long-term stability—even those of Iabor. 
Class accommodation, at least in the short term, was aided by the fact that the new cor- 
orate model of capitalism left room for small and medium-sized bie within the inter- 
stices of the larger corporate system, and that corporate capital was in a position to offer a 
more ot less palatable a to some segments of labor. 


Corporate capitalism could subsume and make room for the interests and development of small 
producers, proprietary capitalists, the professions, a growing working class, and new middle-class 
strata. It could exploit and accommodate new technologies, new life-styles, new educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural institutions and patterns, on the basis of rising pro uctivity and expanding pto- 
duction rooted in specialization, standardization, and economies of scale. In its very centralizing and 
standardizing characteristics, corporate capitalism was inclusive of social diversity in a way that pto- 
ptietary-competitive capitalism was not and could not be. Its partisans, accordingly, calle corporate 
capitalism progressive. 

Corporate capitalism could make A are cross-class - eals, therefore, that small-scale com- 
petitive ca italism could not. To smaller capitalists it could offer coexistence with large capital, with 
more stable prices and markets, and with a large field for enterprise in real estate, banking and fi- 
nance, construction, subcontracting, retailing, specialty production, and distribution of all kinds.... 
To labor, corporate capitalism could offer eee stability of employment and better wages with 
higher roductivity, as well as pensions, pro it-sharing, recreational facilities, and even advancement 
from blue collar to white and prospective advancement up the corporate ladder.4 


The politics of the Progressive Era reflected the fact that one capitalist leadership coali- 
tion, from the 1890s on, was supplanting another. 


... [T]he changes had reached the point of generating a corporate sector of the capitalist class, of 
sufficient number and critical mass to form a politica leadership poised to act within the class and 
in national politics. It was a leadership composed of capitalists recently engaged in organizing or di- 
recting corporate enterprise, and peo le from social strata with an interest in the pica ties property 
relations ot in their broader social effects or implications, among them lawyers, intellectuals, jour- 
nalists, educators, clergy, engineers, and professional politicians, some of whom wore more than one 
hat at the same time or in succession. 

It was a bipartisan class and political leadership oriented to corporate capitalism, beginning to 
displace or absorb the previous bipartisan leadership oriented to competitive capitalism.’ 


This capitalist economic and political class emerged, in Skar’s account, as something like 
what power elite theorists Mills and Domhoff called the ers rich.” The capitalist class 
shifted its economic base from the individual, family controlled firm, to the diversified port- 
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folio of securities distributed throughout the corporate economy. Capitalist wealth thus be- 
came class-wide, leading to a sense of common identity that was also ia The capital- 
ist class also developed a class-wide organizational structure, including not only interlockin 
directorates between firms but also “interlocking directorates” between the corporate board- 
room and “the institutional spheres of religion, culture, higher education, philanthro Y; and 
organizations for inter-regional alee or development.”* he phenomenon of interlocking 
institutions drew in the state as well, with the chief role in olicymaking shifting from con- 
gressional and party leaderships to “nonpartisan’ bodies of experts—from the universities, 
the professions, an newly organized civic associations—cooperating closely with the execu- 
Gee eee and selected senior members of Congress.”3 

The spectrum of corporate liberal opinion ranged from Roosevelt’s view of all large cor- 
porations as pees naa Oe to close supervision as regulated utilities, to Taft’s minimal 
regulatory approach— ilson’s position lying in the middle.4 

Corporate liberal agendas, according to Sklar, included two approaches to regulation, 
and three modes of acpi mentation: The statist approach to regulation was essenti ly Roo- 
sevelt’s of applying the regulated utility model to a major share of the corporate economy. 
The non-statist involved 


indirect government regulation of a corporate-administered market, with industry and the econom 
in general treated differently from public utilities and, instead, monitored by government to permit 


reasonable combinations and restraints of trade, but to remedy or prevent unfair business methods 
5 


The different modes of implementation included judicial enforcement of a maximalist 
interpretation of the Sherman Act; direct federal registration and licensing of corporations; 
and a trade commission which would authorize reasonable restraints of trade while regulating 
unfair practices. Ultimately it was the non-statist approach and the third mode of implemen- 
tation that won out under Wilson.® 

But all the major currents of corporate liberalism agreed on the large corporation as the 
normal unit of organization, along with the need for sufficient state regulation to enforce 
“responsible” behavior in the “pub ic interest” and minimize class conflict.7 As Wilson put it 
in a public address as governor of New Jersey in 1912: “Our laws are still meant for business 
done by individuals; they have not been sauistactorily adjusted to business done by great com- 
binations, and we have got to adjust them.”* 

The corporate liberal agenda was a reaction to the depression of the 1890s, which corpo- 
rate and state elites saw as the result of tendencies toward overproduction and unregulated 
competition.? 

The movement toward an administered market under the auspices of the corporate reorganization 

of industry, in this view, represented the response of a progressive industrial capitalism to the com- 

petitive market under the conditions of surplus capital. Assuming a commitment to continuing in- 

dustrialization, it offered an alternative to economically ruinous and politically dangerous depres- 

sions as well as to statist dictation in the marketplace. The corporate reorganization, however, rested 

on two fundamental premises: The a ae of investment in the operation and expansion of pto- 


ductive ca acity made sense (1) only i Price could be administered (not necessarily absolutely con- 
trolled), which presupposed sufficient centralization of authority to limit or regulate production, 
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credit access, and marketing; and (2) only if—tto counteract excessive unemployment, the vitiation 
of economies of scale, and the intensification of the oversaving implicit in the limitation of produc- 
tive investment—the sphere of enterprise, particularly the sphere of investment, could be extended 
beyond national limits to capital-scarce areas, beyond the limits of the domestic investment, em- 
ployment, and ae ae It followed that the condition of a viable national corporate in- 
vestment system was its glo alization in an international investment system.’ 


The first goal eventually reflected in the Progressive policy agenda, above all others, was 
to achieve the level of market consolidation and control necessary a the firms in each indus- 
try to be ptice-makers rather than pricetakers. Beyond that, Progressivism’s subordinate goals 
were to insure sufficient labor peace to prevent internal disruption within the corporation, to 
prevent plats from abusing their necessary market power in ways that would cause so- 
cial and political disruption, and for the state to provide the assorted inputs necessary for 
corporate enterprise, combat poverty, etc., as an adjunct to the corporate economy. 

This corporate liberal apetoiel was reflected not only in legislation but in judicial deci- 
sions. Federal case law on the Sherman Act from 1911 on, a on the “rule of reason” doc- 
trine, upheld the institutional mechanisms necessary for administered markets, like trade as- 
sociations, as a “reasonable restraint of trade.” The primar function of trade associations, 
from the turn of the century, had been “not simply as a lob ying or promotional agency but 
also as a device for regulating the market.” 


The idea of the “new cooperation” took hold and found ap lication in the corporation and trade as- 
sociation alike. By 1912, regional and national trade associations had emerged in most industries, 
some of them implementing the less formalized practice of exchanging information among compa- 
nies about prices and costs, as well as about orders, inventories, and Chclike, for the purpose of stabi- 
lizing prices by modulating supply and reducing price competition. Consistent with the Rule of 
Reason doctrine, in a series of trade-association cases initiated after the 1911 decisions and decided 
in the early 1920s, the Supreme Court ruled that competitors might legally exchange price and other 
information if in so doing they did not explicitly agree to raise prices or to eaatcoks production or 
distribution, and did not attempt to injure or Ste € outside competitors by unfair practices. Simi- 
larly, in 1919, the Supreme Court upheld the “resale price maintenance” device whereby manufac- 
turers required dealers to maintain prescribed Prices and refused to sell to those not complying.” 


Nevertheless, there was always some danger of a return to the pre-1911 Harlan Doctrine 
which failed to distinguish reasonable from unreasonable restraint. There remained, as well, 
the danger that a future populist President and Attorney General would resort to wholesale 
trust-busting.} 

It followed that, lest cooperative private regulation of the market be put in jeopardy, the 
“rule of reason” doctrine should be collified into antitrust statute law. The Clayton and FTC 
acts, passed in 1914, codified into law the post-1911 corporate liberal judicial construction of 
antitrust law.4 


The corporate-liberal alternative, as embodied in the Rule of Reason decisions and as fleshed out in 
the jess aeon of 1914 and since, accomplished two basic conditions: It “depoliticized” the market in 
the sense of removing the regulation of the market from determination vy electoral politics or by 
the exclusive or paramount power of the state. Second, apart from common carriers, public utilities, 
or “natural monopolies,” it assured primary regulation of the market by ptivate parties and private 
law, that is, by ptivate parties subject to racic process, while assigning to the state, in its legislative 
and executive capacities, the secondary role through re ulatory laws authorizing prosecutory action 
or administrative policing, but again, subject to judicial review, and in either case, jadicial review 
based on common-law doctrine and preetene 
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The Federal Reserve Act, similarly, served the needs of the economy for a credit system 
that could finance corporate organization at home and expansion abroad. 


The Federal Reserve system sought to answer the need for a banking and monetar system that 
could contribute to the stabilization of capital markets against seasonal and cyclica fluctuations, 
that could regulate credit and money cunt to head off tendencies toward panic or redundant in- 
vestment, that could thereby facilitate corporate organization of enterprise, that could at the same 
time accommodate smaller enterprise with short-term credit, and that could significantly aid in 
channeling surplus capital into international trade and investment.' 


Corporate liberalism thus put in place the organizational model that was to last through 
the middle of the 2oth century and for a generation after WWI, before it was finally re- 
placed by a new neoliberal consensus. 


The movement for corporate capitalism reconstructed American society during the years 1890— 
1916. In effecting a reorganization of property ownership and the market, and in attaining a revision 
of the law and of government-market eo this movement established the fundamental condi- 
tions of what many historians regard as the mass-culture society and also as the organizational or 
pecende society with its concomitant rise of a professiona , managerial, and technical middle 
class. 
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7. 


Theory of the State: Power Elite 


C. Wright Mills. Mills’s power elite Haas is stated most fully in his book titled— 
straightforward enough—The Power Elite. The power elite are the tiny minority who are 
“in command ace major hierarchies and organizations of modern society.” 


They rule the big corporations. They run the machinery of the state and maintain its prerogatives. 
They direct the military establishment. They occupy the strategic command posts of the social 
structure, in which are now centered the effective means of the power and the wealth and the celeb- 


rity which they enjoy." 
The existence of such an elite is made possible by the consolidation of the major institu- 
tions they command into a small number o mutually interlocking bureaucracies. 


Within each of the big three [corporate, state, and military], the typical institutional unit has be- 
come enlarged, has become administrative, and, in the power of its decisions, has become centralized 


As each of these domains becomes enlarged and centralized, the consequences of its activities 
becomes greater, and its traffic with the others increases.” 


Mills’s theory is distinguished from standard Marxist class theory by the importance he 
attributes to the ruling elite’s institutional power bases. Being a capitalist, or Neale , Of prop- 
ertied, as such, is not sufficient to belong to the elite. The great institutions “are the necessary 
bases of power.” 


No one, accordingly, can be truly powerful unless he has access to the command of major institu- 
tions, for it is over these institutional means of power that the truly powerful are, in the first in- 
stance, powerful eee 

Wealth also is acquired and held in and through institutions. The yramid of wealth cannot be 
understood merely in terms of the very rich; for the great inheritin pi ilies ..., are now su ple- 
mented by the corporate institutions of modern society; every one o the very rich families has peen 
and is closely connected—always legally and frequently managerially as well—with one of the multi- 
million dollar corporations.} 


What’s more, it’s through these governing institutions that ruling classes are actually 
brought into patterns of personal contact, and coalesce into governing elites. 


The people of the higher circles may also be conceived as members of a top social stratum, as a set of 
groups whose members know one another, see one another socially and at business, and so, in mak- 
ing decisions, take one another into account .... They form a mote ot less compact social and psy- 
chological entity; they have become self-conscious members of a social class.4 


It is such institutions, to put it in Marxist terms, that constitute capitalists not merely asa 
class in itself but a class for itself. 
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The institutions through which ruling elites interact and govern are also the institutions 
by which they are socialized into an elite and internalize its values. The entire career path of 
an individual member of the elite, and all the socialization it entails, renders entirely comical 
the performance of divesting oneself of assets or putting them in a blind trust upon transfer- 
ring from a post in the Sanus managerial world to one in the state policy-making appa- 
ratus.* Even if the individual in question serves some perceived version of the “public good” 
rather than immediate returns on their investment portfolio, their very conception of the 

ublic good is certain to reflect the values of the institutions into which they were socialized. 
Their heart will continue to be invested, regardless of whether their money is Or not. 

An approach based on institutional structure and process entails several broad methodo- 
logical focuses. First is on the kind of institutional mindset selected for and cultivated by rul- 
ing institutions. “In so far as the power elite is composed of men of similar Seas and educa- 
tion, in so far as their careers and their styles of life are similar, there are psycho ogical and so- 
cial bases for their unity, based upon the a of their easy intermingling.”3 

Second are the internal structures, mechanics, and interconnections of the governing in- 
stitutions. “If these hierarchies are scattered and disjointed, then their respective elites tend to 
be scattered and disjointed; if they have many interconnections and points of coinciding in- 
terest, then their elites tend to form a coherent kind of grouping.”4 

But third and finally, once there is a certain degree of institutional interconnection and 
circulation of personnel among elites, some amount of conscious coordination follows from 
it. And besides direct transfer of personnel from corporate C-suites and board rooms into 
Cabinet agencies, and vice versa, there is an enormous participation by investment bankers, 
corporate lawyers and the like in assorted staff positions. 

This is not to say that the world is driven primarily by conspiracy, or that “the power 
elite has emerged as the realization of a plan,” but rather 


that as the institutional mechanics of our time have opened up avenues to men pursuing their sever- 
al interests, many of them have come to see that these several interests could be realize more easil 
if they worked together, in informal as well as in more formal ways, and accordingly they have done 
SO. 
“Conspirac .” in other words, is an epiphenomenon of institutional and class structure. 
“As the circle ee those who decide is narrowed, as the means of decision are centralized and 
the consequences of decisions become enormous, then the course of great events often rests 
upon the decisions of determinable circles.””7 The concentrated, interlocking institutional 
structure of American governance, and its control by a power elite, was not itself brought 
about by “plots.” But once brought together, the power elite so constituted do indeed plot. 
Mills points to a distinction by ofstadter—himself frequently appealed to by interest roup 
liberak asa supposed enemy in princt le of all “cons iracy theories’—between the belief that 
conspiracies occur within history, and the belief that history is itself a cons iracy.® 

The quintessential “conspiracy theory,” on the other hand—the belief that history is 
driven by personal cabals centered on the Rethichilds ot Rockefellers, motivated by shared 
esoteric 1 eologies like Illuminism, “globalism,” etc.—is “a hurried projection from the diffi- 
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cult effort to understand how shifts in the structure of society open opportunities to various 
elites and how various elites take advantage or fail to take advantage of them.”! 

In keeping with his addition of the institutional element to standard Marxist class theo- 
ty, Mills’s unit of analysis is a fusion of those capitalists actively engaged in corporate govern- 
ance with the upper managerial stratum—the “corporate rich”: “the chief executives and the 
very rich are not two distinct and clearly se fovea groups.” The corporate rich came about 
through the “managerial reorganization 0 the ptopertied classes,” as a result of which “the 
narrow industrial and profit interests of specific firms and industries and families have been 
translated into the broader economic and political interests of a more genuinely class type.”3 
In contrast to the “old-fashioned rich,” who were simply people of propert who were associ- 
ated through family and local society connections, the corporate rich alg include “those 
whose high ‘incomes’ include the ptivileges and prerogatives ae have come to be features of 
high executive position.” This means that, in addition to the few hundred wealthiest individ- 
eis or families in the US, the corporate rich include the senior executives of the large corpo- 
rations.4 

Mote specifically, the corporate rich have achieved unity and consciousness as a stratum 
as a result of diversification of share ownership, peiosn directorates, and lobbying 
groups and other associations at industry-wide or cross-industry levels.5 

The growth and interconnections of the corporations... have meant the rise of a more sophisti- 

cated executive elite which now possesses a certain autonomy from any specific property interest. Its 

power is the power of property, but that property is not always or even usually of one coherent and 

natrow type. It is, in operating fact, class-wide property. 


...[I]n this stratum are now anchored the ultimate powers of big property whether they rest le- 
gally upon ownership or upon managerial control.” 


In this Mills differs from Berle and Means, Burnham and others in rejecting the “Mana- 
erial Revolution” thesis (Le. that the managerial stratum rules in its own right inde endently 
of the capitalist class). At the same time that the rich themselves are becomin unified into a 
coherent, self-conscious class through the diversification and dispersal of stock holdings, the 
managerial stratum is socialized into this class through its entire educational, career and social 
ath. Within the individual corporation, senior management may be largely unaccountable to 
major shareholders; but society-wide, corporate management and the tie of large-scale 
equit together constitute the corporate rich as a class. 
Te commandin heights of the corporate world, the state, and the military form an in- 
terlocking elite ihen both their functional interrelations and the rotation of personnel be- 


tween them. 


[Business and government] cannot now be seen clearly as two distinct worlds. It is in terms of the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the state that the rapprochement has proceeded most decisively. The growth of 
the executive branch of the government, with its agencies that patrol the complex economy, does 
not mean merely the ‘enlargement of government’ as some sort of autonomous bureaucracy; it has 
meant the ascendancy of the corporation’s man as a political eminence.® 


At the time Mills wrote, the great bulk of senior ap ointed figures in the Cabinet and 
Executive Office of the President were neither career politicians nor career administrators, 
but outsiders mostly from corporate backgrounds.9 
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While I’m not prepared to do a similar breakdown for the present day, on a purely im- 
ressionistic level the position of Treasury Secretary seems to be unofficially reserved for a 
ae Citigroup or Coase: executive, and Secretary of Agriculture for someone 
like Tom Vilsack with a similar background in corporate agribusiness. And today, as much as 
in Mills’s time,' it’s fairly standard for the directors and deputy directors of the various regu- 
latory agencies to be former senior executives of corporations in the regulated industries— 
and then to become lobbyists for those industries when they leave office. 

In short, the majority of those “who occupy the executive command posts and form the 
political directorate are legal, managerial, and financial members of the corporate rich.” 

This is not a perspective limited to radical critics of the system. Interestingly, some 
apologists for it, who identify with the power elite, share the same point of view. For example 
Samuel Huntington lamented a “crisis of democracy” which undermined the American do- 
mestic structure of political authority, in which the country 

was governed by the president acting with the support and cooperation of key individuals and 


groups in the Executive office, the federal bureaucracy, Congress, and the more important business- 
es, banks, law firms, foundations, and media, which constitute the private establishment. 


It was only the lar ely autonomous and unaccountable power of this state-corporate elite 
which enabled the United States to function as “hegemonic power in a system of world or- 
der.”3 

The intersection of military with political and corporate elites adds a further dimension 
to the corporate state. American capitalism is “at once a permanent-war economy and a pri- 
vate-corporation economy.”4 

Direct funding of research and development in public universities, as well as subsidies to 
around half of corporate R&D, have played an incalculably important role in the technologi- 
cal development ap industry. And military procurement utilizes a major portion of industrial 
facilities and investment capital that would otherwise be idle. If not for the permanent war 
economy, the capitalist state would be forced to choose between hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars worth of additional civilian spendin to increase aggregate demand, or a return to the 
chronic depression that prevailed before it 

Mills dismisses the idea—shared, as we have already seen, by thinkers ranging from Ar- 
thur Schlesinger, Jr. to Arnold Rose—that the “progressive” welfare and regulatory state is 
necessarily “anti-business” or o posed by corporate interests. Instead he posits a schema in 
which corporate capital is divided into two main wings: 1) the “sophisticated conservatives,” 
who overlap heavily with both corporate liberalism and Kolko’s political capitalists; and 2) a 
conservative wing of capital, the “old guard” of “practical conservatives,” represented by such 
eich ea as the National Association of Manufacturers. Elaborating in The Power Elite, 

e writes: 


What the old guard represents is the outlook, if not always the intelligent interests, of the more nar- 
row economic concerns. What the business liberals represent is the outlook and the interests of the 
newer pee class as a whole. They are aoa because they are more flexible in adjust- 
ing to such political facts of life as the New Deal and big labor, because they have taken over and 
used the dominant liberal rhetoric for their own purposes, and because they have, in general, at- 
tempted to get on top of, or even slightly ahead of, the trend of these developments, rather than to 
fight it as practical consetvatives ate wont to do 
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He also dismisses the pluralist idea that different interest groups or concentrations of 
“countervailing power” balance each other out. This may be true of middle levels of power, 
involving mostly secondary issues that don’t involve the Bie eneacl economic and political 
structure. But at the top levels the alleged] counter-balancing or countervailing institutions 
are in fact either organized into inverloeladg. institutional complexes where regulatory and 
regulated bodies are governed by the same rotating personnel and share common institutional 
Saas or they are vertically integrated. The interest groups “coincide on many points of in- 
terest.” As ostensibly countervailing institutions become more centralized, “they come to co- 
incide in interest and to make explicit as well as tacit alliances.”! 

On the other hand, although Mills is classified along with mainstream Marxists as an 
“instrumentalist” by structuralists and state autonomists—and robably rightly so—his post- 
tion is not of the cartoonish sort their rhetoric might impl . For example, he rejects simple 
Marxist language of a “ruling class” for its implication that “an economic class ae political- 
ly,” or that “high economic men unilaterally make all decisions of national consequence.” 

his framing “does not allow enough autonomy to the political order and its agents.” In 
Mill’s view, the senior levels of the political, economic, an military orders “often have a no- 
ticeable degree of autonomy,” and function as a single national elite in making decisions only 
“in the often intricate ways of coalition.” 

G. William Domhoff. Although Dombhoff was heavily influenced by Mills, his model at 
first seemingly departs considerably from Mills’s ruling-elite model (which “Gmplies that the 
same persons control a wide variety of issues”), and instead framed the power structure in 
terms closer to the more conventional governing-class model (which “implies only that the 
leaders are drawn from an upper class”). As he states it: 


A governing class is a social upper class which receives a dis roportionate amount of a country’s in- 
come, owns a disproportionate amount of a country’s wea th, and contributes a disproportionate 
number of its members to the controlling institutions and key decision-making groups in that coun- 


try 

Nevertheless he adds qualifications which goa long way to obscuring the practical dis- 
tinctions between governing class theory and power elite theory. In Santen: the fact that a 
significant number of the people who make u ruling institutions do not themselves come 
from backgrounds in the upper class, Domhof argues: 


We have found in most instances that they were selected, trained, and employed in institutions 
which function to the benefit of members of the u per class and which are controlled by members 
of the upper class. From this we have areued that dey are selected for advancement in terms of the 
interests of members of the upper lass We have thus introduced the “power elite” concept, which 
refers to high-level officials in institutions controlled by members of the upper class. Wehave em- 
phasized that members of the power elite may or ong not be members of the upper class, but that 
the power elite is rooted in the upper class and serves the interests of members of the upper class.4 


As he describes it elsewhere, Domhoff has not so much discarded Mills’s institutional 
based power elite theory as “grounded the power elite in a social class.”5 Perhaps his position 
can be best described as a fusion between Millsian elite theory and Marxist class theory. The 

ower elite theorists “overstate the role of institutions, just as Marxists overstate the role of 
P J 
class.... The ruling class could not exist without the institutions, but the institutions are in- 
fused with class values.”® 
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Domhoff adopts and elaborates on Mills’s taxonomy of factions within the economic 
elite. 


The business liberals, who usually come from the biggest, most internationally minded companies, 
speak through such organizations as the Council on Foreign Relations, the Business A Vvisory 
Council the Committee for Economic Development, the Democratic Party, and the moderate 
wing of the Republican Party, while the “old guard” of practical conservatives, who tend to be na- 
tionally oriented businessmen, speaks through the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
conservative wing of the Republican Party.’ 


In contrast to liberals like Schlesinger and Rose, Domhoff identifies the two factions of 
the capitalist elite, respectively, with the two major American political parties. 


There are few people who would deny that the Republican Party is controlled by members of the 
ower elite. It is che: stereotyped as the party of “big business,” and we will present evidence which 
supports this belief. However, this stereotype has been unfortunate because it turns attention from 
the fact that the Democratic Party is controlled by different members of the same elite group. We 
cannot overemphasize the falsity of the stereotype of the Democratic Party as the party of the 
common man,” for it is this stereotype which leads many social scientists to deny that the Ameri- 
can upper class is a governing class.” 


The fact that a majority of the capitalist class “hates the government,” or resents New 
Deal and Great Societ policies, does not alter the fact that eh policies reflect the interests 
of capital. “The race government is controlled by the corporate rich,” and “most business- 
men are not part of the group that controls the government. 3 

In addition, Domhoff echoes Paul Sweezy’s “executive committee” thesis: the capitalist 
state takes actions in the long-term interests of capital as a whole, which are sppored | in the 
short run by many—or even a majority of —corporate interests. “...[E]ven a government con- 
trolled by the corporate rich will often take measures which are distasteful to many corpora- 
tions and corporate executives.”4 

In The Dole Elite and the State, Domhoff expands and develops considerably on his 
taxonomy of ruling class factions, breaking it down into four segments: 

There is first of all an internationalist segment that includes all those banks, corporations, service 

businesses, and law firms that have a strong interest in overseas sales, investments, or raw materials 

extraction. These firms tend to be the largest of American corporations .... 
There is secondly a nationalist manufacturing segment of the ruling class that is rooted in do- 


mestic markets that traditionally may have been more oo than the markets dominated by 
the internationalists. This segment is symbolized by the NAM and similar employer organizations 


Third ..., there is a southern segment of the ruling class. This segment was first rooted in slave 
ownership and then from 1865 to the post-World War II era in land ownership and low-wage labor 
....It is the southern and nationalist segments that are the backbone of the conservative coalition in 
Congress.... 

inally, there is a historically mote localized segment of the ruling class that is rooted and real 
estate an development. Its members are organized into citywide growth coalitions that seek to ad- 
vance their fortunes by increasing the value of their land. 


Like Mills, Domhoff rejects the managerialist thesis. If the capitalist class is given struc- 
ture and consciousness through the corporate rich, the managerial stratum is in turn thor- 
oughly enculturated into the values of the propertied classes. The power elite goes much 
deeper than the management of business enterprise. 
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We also have to recognize that there are many upper-class families rooted in wealth that has been 
diversified over the generations into a combination of stocks, bonds, and real estate. I believe that 
members of such families develop a general class interest. Many members of these families become 
corporate lawyers, investment bankers, policy experts, university professors, or even politicians in 
some cases. Put another way, the power elite as I understand it cannot be reduced to “business lead- 
ers” or “corporate executives”... The power elite is the leadershi group of a segmented capitalist 
class that is also a social upper class, and the interests of that social class are both more general and 
more narrow than mete “business” interests. 


In rebutting the “Managerial Revolution” thesis, Domhoff points out that as of 1969, 
the top 1% of individuals owned 51% of all stock.* This has since Elles to “only” 38% (2019).3 
But in 1969, he further notes, the actual concentration of control was understated because 
nominal individual ownership did not include stock controlled through family trusts and 
holding companies.+ For example, the discovery of Weyerhouser family members on the 
board of Fiduciary Counselors, tae revealed the family continued to hold a controlling inter- 
est in Potlatch and Arcata National for some time after they were previously believed to have 
lost it.’ The same principle no doubt also holds true today. 

He sees whatever deel of share ownership has occurred, not as attenuating the eco- 
nomic power of capitalists, but as consolidating it on a class-wide basis. 


First of all, the decline of family capitalism does not mean widespread stock ownership within the 
general population; it means dispersal within the ppt class .... Dereon. it is not necessary to 
control a company in order to be socially responsib e. That is, members of the American upper class 
now have an interest in the success of the business system as a whole. Contrary to [Daniell Bell this 
may give members of the upper class an even greater community of interest than they had in the 
past when they were bitterly involved in protecting their standing by maintaining their individual 
companies. Then too, the fact that many members of the upper class are not tied to a given corpora- 
tion frees them to be involved in other aspects of the socioeconomic system, such as governmental 
service. This may well lend to the stability of the system. Nor... does the fact that members of the 
upper class do not own their own individual companies mean they do not involve themselves in the 
management of large corporations in which they own only a small share. 


In response to the popular neoconservative “pension fund socialism” talking point, he 
noted that stock in pension funds carries no voting rights, and convey to members only the 
right to a certain guaranteed payout.? Of course Domhoff wrote this in the early 80s, when 
the overwhelming majority of workers’ pension funds were of the defined-benefit type. A de- 
fined-contribution plan may carry equity that is theoreticall fungible, but in practice is quite 
difficult to withdraw. And of course a substantial share a pension funds are still defined- 
benefit. In any rate, pension funds do not convey voting rights in corporate governance to the 
beneficiaries. 

Another argument for the managerial revolution thesis is the allegedly autonomous val- 
ues of professional managers who come from outside the upper class: “the leadership is pro- 
vided by middle-class experts or technocrats whose primar concern is not with profits, whic 
is the main interest of the upper-class owners, but with balancing the demands of workers, 
consumers, and owners.”® 

Domhoff argues in response that even when they come from middling origins, senior 
managers are encu tured into upper-class values. “Whatever the social origins of corporate ex- 
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ecutives, they are educated and trained in a small number of private universities and business 
schools.” At the time of writing, he noted that a third of senior managers of the largest cor- 

orations came from three Ivy League schools, and the majority came from the cele most 
hay endowed schools. The socialization process is continued through the emphasis on 
conformity in corporate organizational culture, reflecting the need for mutual trust in an un- 
certain environment. Fitting in with the old-boy network is a prerequisite for continued ad- 
vancement.' 

At the time of writing Who Rules America?, 1967, Domhoff argued that capitalist con- 
trol—or control by the propertied classes—was exerted not so much by family ae voting 
blocks in the individual corporations, but collectively, through the kinds of “interest groups: 
centered around large banks and finance houses which contained a great many of the major 
corporations through minority ownership and legal device leg. ho ding companies, trusts, 
etc)” eight or so of which Paul Sweezy had thirty years earlier determined to be largely in 
control of the corporate economy.” Or as Domhotf described similar units, “intermarried 
families and social cliques who operate through holding companies, family trusts, and family 
foundations.”3 In his own day, Domhoff numbered the Rockefeller, Morgan, Du Pont, and 
Mellon interest groups, and the tight-knit group around First National ity Bank of New 
York, among them.4 One study found that of 232 large corporations in 1960, in 141 the Direc- 
tors held enough stock between them to control the corporation. It probably underestimated 
actual ownership because SEC regulations do not require reporting of Directors’ relatives’ 


holdings.’ 

The extent to which the corporate economy is still subject to collective control of the 
same sort, much closer to our own day, is indicated in a 2011 paper which found that a core of 
1318 transnational corporations with interlocking ownerships were able to influence tens of 
thousands of other transnationals. These 1318, in turn, were dominated by a “supet-entity” of 
147 tightly knit corporations. Of the core of 147, the top ten were all banks, insurance compa- 
nies, or investment funds.°® 

Besides the intersection of corporations and state agencies—a model Domhoff shares 
with Mills—he also focuses on a =e array of other interlocking centralized institutions, like 
the large foundations, think tanks, and major universities, whose leaderships share in large 
part not only a common social background with senior corporate management and executive 
political appointees but often the same rotating personnel.” 

The propertied upper class and the corporate rich intersect heavily with the upper level 
of appointees in the executive branch. Domhoff examines the occupants of the leading Cabt- 
net departments—e. State, Defense, Justice, and Treasury—over te previous three decades 
ot so and finds the great bulk of them to have been listed in the Social Register, or to have 
had previous careers as corporation lawyers, investment bankers, or corporate executives.® 

The same is true of the President's staff and advisers—e.g., the corporate executives, in- 
vestment bankers and corporation lawyers featured in Roosevelt’s ott ‘Brain Trust.” It 
was true in particular of the figures associated with FDR’s industrial policy. Gerard Swope, 
president of General Electric and head of the Business Advisory Council, was a strenuous ad- 
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vocate of the policy that eventually came to be administered by the NRA: restricting compe- 

tition and empowering large fa aeesuiae to jointly determine outputs and set prices.! 
Regulatory agencies ne y serve the industries they ostensi ly regulate.’ This is not to 

say Dombhoff endorses the liberal “regulatory Sree thesis. He echoes Gabriel Kolko in say- 


ing that capitalists did not capture the agencies, but rather created them. 


In that [liberal] reading of the American past, so popular among historians, cee agencies were 


created by strong popular desire and anticorporate reformers. nly later were they taken over by the 
clever vested interests. 

Contrary to this view, there is good reason to believe that something more sophisticated and 
subtle aetually happened. An examination of the papers of the papers of the first nationwide policy- 
planning group suggests that regulatory agencies were the device used by robusiness reformers to 
quell popular atiation and the proposals o antibusiness reformers and socialists.3 


Domhoff, like Mills, also found considerable upper class control over the media. There 
was the obvious case of influence by advertising dollars, and the big corporate newspapers, ra- 
dio and television chains Seg. Hearst, Knight, Ridder, Seis onekd etc.). But besides 
that, in every city with a Social Register—with the exception of Pittsburgh—there was at 
least one newspaper owned by a member of the Social Register.4 The same pattern held true 
with mainstream national journals of opinion and the major television networks.° 

Of course two Ade or so later, the degree of concentration—as described by Noam 
Chomsky and Edward Herman—had reached levels Domhoff could hardly have imagined. 

Aside from all these structural forces centered primarily on interlocking institutions and 
circulation of personnel, Domhoff devotes considerable attention in all the books cited to 
things like campaign finance and lobbying. But the effect of these things is hardly controver- 
sial; even the most naive of liberal good government types acknowledge them. Hae we can 
consider them read into the record. 

In his 1967 work Who Rules America?, Domhoff adopted the “sociology of leadership” 
approach in preference to the “decision-making” approach, in assessing whether there was a 
governin class in America. He argued that it was com aratively easy to determine objectively 
the socio ogical composition of eadership roups, t eir family origins, career paths, etc., 
while “it is seldom possible to know all the factors and arguments that went into a decision, 
much less who initiated nd vetoed specific proposals. This is especially the case when deci- 
sions are made in complete privacy...” Likewise, “it is seldom possible to determine immedi- 
ately what will be the effect of a given decision,” which is “necessary to determine which 
group was favored by the decision.” 

evertheless, he devoted much of his subsequent career to case testing the power elite 
model through case studies on particular policies. In The Higher Circles, published in 1970, he 
devoted two long essays to the institutional makeup of the foreign and domestic policy- 
making apparatus, as well as case studies on the Social Security Act and New Deal labor legis- 
lation.?7 And The Power Elite and the State consisted almost entirely of a series of such case 
studies. 

In my opinion domestic policy is more relevant to the instrumentalist and power elite 
theses, because “progressive” —t.e., social welfare and labor—legislation is most fre uently 
appealed to as ostensibly falsifying those theses. In the case of social policy, “on the face of 
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it—workmen’s compensation, social security, collective bargaining—there seems to be con- 
siderable evidence for the pressure of other social groups.... 
Some authors actually claim that all of these innovations were made in spite of the opposition of the 
business community. Consider this sweeping statement from the Harvard Business Review: “Busi- 


ness has not really won or had its way in connection with even a single piece of proposed regulatory 
or social legislation in the last three-quarters of a century.” 


So demonstrating that corporate representatives played a significant role in formulating such 
olicies, or that t ey were formulated with a few primarily to capitalist interests, would—a 
| prise oa long way towards confirming the so-called instrumentalist thesis. 

Domhoff’s analysis of the general institutional background of such olicy, in The Higher 
Circles, coincides pretty stron f with that of the corporate liberal school. The actual policies 
he examines in that book include workers’ compensation, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, the Social Security Act, and labor legislation through the New Deal (especially the 
Wagner Act). 

In the case of workers’ compensation, the National Civic Federation (in which the 
House of Morgan was heavily represented) and the American Alliance for Labor Legislation 

layed the overwhelmingly dominant role in shaping the legislation. The primary motivation 
Behind it was the threat, as perceived by moderate capitalists represented in those bodies, of 
increasin ly radical demands on employers if action wasn’t taken. As one NCF policy expert 
put it: “We must make a move toward compensation soon. Otherwise we will continue, with 
ever increasing impetus, down the broad road of the employer liability laws, which leads to 
social destruction.”3 

The legislation, in short, was a matter of business elites deciding to take action at a time 
when they could control the form it took, and head off the threat of more radical action be- 
ing forced on them. The legislation “cost them very little and helped head off undue unrest. 
From their point of view, the result of the act was a more efficient and stable work force, and 
relief from the nuisance and potential costliness of court cases.”4 

Regarding the FTC Act, Domhoff echoes both James Weinstein and Gabriel Kolko. 
Domhoffs framing of the intent behind the Act is essentially the same as Kolko argues, more 
broadly, for the entire Progressive Era reform agenda: 

First, there was the uncertain legal status of bi: corporations following the Sherman Act and vari- 

ous court interpretations. Second, there was the problem of dealing with cutthroat competition, 

that is, with regulating disputes within the business community [or in Kolko’s terms, creating oli- 

gopoly markets that could function without destabilizin price wars]. Third, there was the pro lem 

of dealing with socialist and goon: eee Finally, regulation varied from state to state, and 

U- 


the corporations were eager to see such functions taken over by the federal government, probably 
for reasons of simplicity, efficiency and ease of control} 


In other words, for the most part the same agenda Kolko summarized under the heading of 
“political capitalism,” in the interest of stability and rationality. 

The role of various attorneys for J.P. Morgan & Company, and Elbert Gary of U.S. 
Steel, in the NCF group that drafted the Act and its precursors, is indicative of its business 
support. The process o utting it in final form was largely a process of political negotiations 


between this group and the NAM.° 
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In contrast to Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., who treats the NAM as a proxy for “business” in 
its Opposition to the Social Security Act,! Domhoff notes that the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil—which counted GE’s Gerard Swope, Walter Teagle of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Singer Sewing Machine Co’s Robert Elbert, Winthrop Aldrich of Chase National Bank, and 
many others re resenting such corporations as U.S. Rubber Company, Procter and Gamble, 
and Leeds and cnbnin Settonely endorsed” the social security agenda.* The goals and fi- 
nal form of the legislation were entirely in keeping with the corporate liberal strategy: 

There was considerable distress and discontent bubbling up from the lower levels within the depres- 

sion-ridden society. This was roducing expensive solutions such as the Townsend Plan to give eve- 

ty oldster $200 a month, and the economic system in general was being criticized. The moderate 

members of the power elite, with the help of academic experts, decided to accommodate these de- 

mands on the basis of plans developed by such alte bacon organizations as the American Associa- 

tion for Labor Legislation. These moderates carried their eas to a Congress that was more in 

sympathy with ir ee moderate NAM members of the power elite. Within Congress these moder- 

ate and conservative views reached a compromise that became the Social Security Act. The act was a 

far cry from what had been hoped for or demanded by the extremists, but it was probabl their pres- 

sure that activated the moderate members of the power elite and enabled them to effect an im- 

provement in the situation. While it is certainly true that many peo le benefited from the measure, 

which is what pluralists would uickly point out, it is also true that the result from the point of view 

of the power dite was a restabilization of the system. It put a floor under consumer demand, raised 

people S expectations for the future and directed political energies back into conventional channels 

.... The wealth distribution did not change, decision-makin power remained in the hands of up- 

ieee leaders, and the basic principles that encased the conflict were set forth by moderate mem- 

ers of the power elite} 


(Something of the AALL’s priorities can be inferred from its early motto “Conservation of 
Human Resources,” to hich was later added “Social Justice is the Best Insurance Against 
Labor Unrest.”)4 

Another business-funded and strongly business-connected group, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc. (IRC), played a central role along with the AALL in actually drafting the 
Social Security Act. The iR was created ee . Rockefeller, Jr—also its chief source of 
funding—and two of its directors were the chairmen of U.S. Steel and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. Two members of the four-member staff that wrote the old age pension rovisions of 
the Social Security Act came from a background in Rockefeller’s pony network: one was an 
employee of both IRC and AALL, and the other was an economics professor with close ties 
to the IRC who was director of the Rockefeller-endowed Industrial Relations Section at 
Princeton. A third was an actuary for Metropolitan Life, which endorsed Social Security in 
1935. 

Swope, Teagle, and Marion Folsom of Eastman Kodak, in the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil, threw their weight behind the old age pension provisions at a time when it was feared the 
bill might eliminate them and focus primarily on unem loyment insurance.°® 

By far the most contentious—contentious, that is, within the capitalist ower elite— 
piece of polic Domhoff examines was the Wagner Act. In The Higher Circles, as he later 
admitted in The Power Elite and the State, he overstated the business liberals’ support for it, 
and he reworked his thesis in the latter work. In his treatment of the Wagner ct in The 
Higher Circles, Domhoff correctly traced the basic principles of the act back to corporate 

recedents like the American Plan, introduced by moderate capitalists like Swope, and to ear- 
ie policy analysis in venues like the NCF. But he downplayed the extent to which even a con- 
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siderable number of moderate capitalists, Swope himself included, rejected the legislation in 
its final form. 

Even in the earlier work, Domhoff conceded that moderate capitalist enthusiasm for 
collective bargaining was a mile wide and an inch deep. Even within the “enlightened” NCF, 
capitalist members shifted mercurially between progressive ro-labor ry and repressive 
practices like espionage and Pinkerton violence, with one or the other prevat ing at any given 
time on purely opportunistic grounds. Moderate corporate leaders were willing to bargain “if 
labor re ly showed major strength,” and equally willing to reclaim their prerogatives when 
the balance of power shifted. And even the bargaining itself was a dual strategy: “adherents to 
the NCF approach tried to introduce the necessary reforms to undercut unions even while 
they spent some of their time talking to labor leaders and espousing their commitment to la- 
bor peace. In short, carrot and stick was the moderate policy ....”! 

But in general terms, at any rate, the moderate leadership of American big business was 
willing to reach an accommodation with labor in return for stability. 

If we could force the general factors leading to the Wagner Act and collective bargaining into a sin- 

gle sentence, pethaps we could say the fact that final victory went to the NCF type moderates with- 

in the power elite attests to their foresight in desiring to forestall class politics and political violence 

..., their desire for stability and efficiency, and the o igopolistic poses of their large corporations, 

which allowed them for several reasons to accede to certain labor demands at little or no cost to 

themselves.” 


The general terms of the compromise were tentatively worked out early in the century 
by representatives of capital and labor in the NCF, although aside from a ie experiments 
with the American Plan they were mostly not put into practice until the Wagner Act. The 
basic outline of the “ideological bargain’ between labor and capital, as it first worked itself 


out in the NCE, was this: 


From the side of capital, the concessions were collective bargaining (but no employer was to be 
forced by law to bargain), the right to organize unions (but no closed shops), protection against 
wage cuts, the possib ity of gradual wage increases commensurate with increases in productivity and 
eff iciency, and a real voice in the setting of working conditions .... The benefits to capital were sev- 
eral: oreater efficiency and productivity from labor, less labor turnover, the disciplining of the labor 
fore 5 labor unions, the possibility of planning labor costs over the long run, and the dampening 
of radical doctrines.} 


From the standpoint of the capitalist representatives in the NCF—a standpoint with 
which FDR’s labor agenda maintained a strong continuity—the purpose of the accord was to 
divert labor from potentially radical political activity to collective bargainin over bread and 
butter issues, and to bring the more responsible and conservative labor leaders to the fore- 
front.4 The collective bar aining process, as seen by representatives of capital, “involved a nat- 
rowing of worker demands to a manageable level,” and “contained the potential for satisfying 
most workers at the expense of the socialists among them... .”5 

J.K. Galbraith’s discussion, in The New Industrial State, of the “technostructure’s” lon 
planning horizons and need for eed dovetails considerably both with Domhoff 
analysis and with Kolko’s concept of “political capitalism.” 

Even among large corporate interests, capital was divided over the terms of the accord 
from the beginning. The Hease of Morgan was generally favorable, for example, and US 
Steel to a lesser extent, while the duPont-GM interests were opposed.° 
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The American Plan, in its broad outlines, prefigured many aspects of the Waoner re- 
gime. According to Edward Filene (of both the CE and Filene’s degeremeas on, some 
employers were more favorable to dealing with unions if they were of the industrial type, 
permitting contracts with a single agent rather than a confusion of craft unions in the same 
workplace.! The American Plan, as implemented by Gerard Swope in GE, involved a single 
bargaining eae much like the later industrial unions of the CIO, and offered things like sen- 
iority, perio ic wage increases, and a grievance process in return for agreeing to let manage- 
ment manage. 

The policy-making ptocess directly involved in writing the Wagner Act and its precur- 
sors, and in administering the various precursors to the RB, were overwhelmingly busi- 
ness-oriented and conservative. 

There was initially indication of substantial business support for the general direction of 
FDR’s labor policy. In reaction to the unexpected massive upsurge in labor activity in the 
weeks following the passage of Section 7a of the NIRA, there was increased openness in prin- 
ciple among corporate leaders—s ecifically reflected in the predominant attitudes within the 
Business Advisory Council—to the idea of collective bargaining. “There was so much labor 
strife and unrest six weeks later [i.e. after passage of NIRA] that major business leaders began 
to contemplate a compromise with organized labor.”? 

Walter Teagle of Standard Oil, in a private August 1933 meeting of BAC members of 
the Industrial Advisory Board and Labor Advisory Board, suggested a truce with labor in or- 
der to create space for working out the terms aE ptice, hours and wages codes. He recom- 
mended the two advisory boards jointly create an arbitration agency to work out a mutually 
acceptable interpretation of Section 7a. 

The result was the National Labor Board.3 The Board, headed by Senator Wagner, in- 
cluded three members from industry, two from labor, and one from academia. Two of the 
business members were Swope and eagle, and the two labor members were William Greene 
and John L. Lewis of the AFL—both of them conservative unionists focused on bread-and- 
butter issues.4 

The early actions of the Board seemed propitious for labor peace. In its first few weeks it 
settled Ren strikes, in the process creating the Reading Formula (named for a strike of ho- 
siery mills in Reading, Pa), which functioned as a precedent. The Formula’s five planks in- 
cluded immediate end to the strike, reinstatement of all strikers, an NLB-certified secret elec- 
tion on unionization, em: loyer agreement to collective bargainin if a union were approved, 
and submission of all differences unresolved in negotiation to an Fes body. 

However its successes in resolving strikes involved mostly smaller concerns. The auto 
and steel industries resisted accepting its decisions, and the NAM actively went on the offen- 
sive against it. The result was a shift in the mood of the BAC and conflict within the body 
over the direction of labor policy. Pierre du Pont publicly dissented from the previous direc- 
tion of BAC and NLB policy, and became the piblic face of reaction against the tenuous la- 
bor peace.® 

The collapse of the corporate moderate position within the Business Advisory Council 
meant that henceforth “labor policy would be decided by the President and Congress.”7 

Following the disa pointing performance of the Nation Labor Board and Wagner's 
failure to get serious bac ing for new labor legislation, at FDR’s behest—and with Wagner's 
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ees NRA issued Public Resolution No. 44, creating a National Labor Relations 
oard. Its first head was Lloyd Garrison, a law school dean and former Wall Street lawyer, 
who after WWII resumed pfacticing as senior partner in one of the biggest Wall Seca 
firms. His successor, Francis Biddle, was “former counsel for the anti-union Pennsylvania 
Railroad.” The body was undermined by FDR, the attorney general and NRA, all ee whom 
failed to back up its daceely advisory decisions.’ 

Wagner's response was once again to propose legislation—what was eventually passed as 
the Wagner Act—giving the NL authority to ieree its decisions (among them the pro- 
hibition of unfair labor Ptactices).? The people engaged in the draftin process were, by and 
large, conservative corporate lawyers or law professors. They ineluded Bedale and Garrison;3 
the person who actually “held the pen” was Wagner's legislative aide and who, if “quite liber- 
al,” was nevertheless (as the son of South Carolina’s largest cotton planter) ideally suited to 
make sure the final form of the bill was acceptable to southern Democrats.4 If corporate lead- 
ership had mostly abandoned FDR’s labor policy, Wagner was nevertheless written by people 
who saw sae as acting in the long-term interests of business and the stability of capi- 
talism. 

FDR himself, during the meandering course of labor policy described above, was essen- 
tially moderate—and, it’s fair to say, large y uninterested. As Domhoff explains, at length: 

He was not unsympathetic to labor, but had no Rise interest in labor unions. Moreover, he came 

out of the more paternalistic school of the National Civic Federation [quoting Schlesinger]: 

“Reared in the somewhat paternalistic traditions of pre-war pee and the social work ethos, 

Roosevelt thought instinctively in terms of government’s doing things for working people rather 

than of giving the unions power to win workers their own victories.” On the other hand, he well un- 

derstood the NAM menalay and was impatient with it: “I am fairly certain that the Manufacturers 

Association and some of that crowd did everything they could do to foment the general strike [in 

San Francisco], knowing that a general strike can never be successful and that when it failed it would 

end the days of organized labor.” Roosevelt, according to Schlesinger, “saw himself as holding the 

balance between business and labor,” and it is here that Roosevelt, Schlesinger, and others have led 

us 1. Roosevelt was not a balance between business and labor, but an integral member of the 

upper class and its bias elite. However, he was a member of that part of the power elite that had 

chosen a more moderate course in attempting to deal with the relationship of labor and capital .... 

While he did not encourage unionism, as his record during the thirties makes very clear, he was 

nonetheless unwilling to smash it in the wa the NAM had oped to do since 1902. I believe we see 

here the importance of the ideas aps within the NCF in oe War I years, ideas 

which Roosevelt encountered as head of shipyards during World War I and as a member of the 

NCF. When the time came for choosing, he and the moderate members of the power elite chose 

bargaining rather than repression.> 


Those beet ha in favor of the bill during hearings included a number of peo le with 
backgrounds in the NLRB and NCF. Garrison’s description of organized labor in the hear- 
ings was typical of the liberal capitalist position: “a bulwark against radical movements,” and 
“necessary to increase the purchasing power of labor in order to get industry moving again” 
[paraphrase by Domhoff].° Nevertheless the bill faced monedentle opposition, not only by 
a AM and Chamber of Commerce but from large corporate interests—including the au- 
to and steel industry—that were the main ground Be orate liberalism.” 

Despite overwhelming business opposition, including from the large corporate interests 
normally most prone to ‘sophisticated conservatism,” the Wagner Act overwhelmingly 
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passed Congress. Why? The first reason Domhoff advances is that Wagner made sure, by 
excluding farm and seasonable labor from its provisions, it was acceptable to Southern Dem- 
ocrats. Second, if it didn’t meet the approval of corporate leadership, it was at least acceptable 
to “the upper-class centrists who controlled the executive branch. Third, the nativist craft un- 
ions and the radical, foreign dominated industrial unions, traditionally hostile, showed an un- 
precedented degree of unity in supporting Democrats and militance in labor agitation (and, 
conversely, Roosevelt had cemented a strong alliance with the industrial working class). In 
place of the unusual polarization between large, export-oriented industry and the NAM, 
there was the novel situation of the previous two factions allying against Wagner while a 
temporary and unstable coalition of working class voters, southern business interests and lib- 
erals united in su port of it.! 

“Tn short,” Domhoff sums up, “there can be no doubt that there was a deep and serious 
split within the power elite on how to deal with organized labor.” In fact FDR’s labor policy 
was by far the most divisive of any New Deal policies among business elites, alienating even 
business liberals to a far greater extent than any other economic olicy.? Still, it was it was 
moderate business-oriented members of the power elite who michel the policy through. Even 
if they constituted a minority of business elites, they were the segment of the capit ist elite 
that controlled the state (“the moderate clique within the power elites that held the political 
reins at that crucial juncture,” in Domhoff’s words), and they implemented the policy largely 
for the same of long-term, general capitalist interests.3 

After Wagner's passage, Roosevelt worked hard to conciliate industrial leaders through 
a personal charm offensive, starting with a personal meeting with Myron Taylor of US Steel 
a by the Morgan machine’s Thomas Lamont) that aaa ed into a friendship. 

oosevelt, in turn, mediated a detente between Taylor and the CIO that was cemented by a 
contract. Similar diplomatic initiatives more or less won over Walter Crysler and Bill Knud- 
sen of GM+4 And despite misgivings about the Wagner Act, other leading members of the 
power elite—Averill Harriman of Union Pacific, Swope of GE, and Teagle of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey amon them—helped win over their peers. 

Domhoff concludes this history of the Wagner Act with a summary considerably dif- 
ferent from the standard liberal view. 

A powerful mass of organized workers did not overwhelm a united power elite position. Rather, 

moderate members of the power elite, faced with a very serious Depression, massive unemployment, 

declining wages, growing unrest, and spontaneous union organizing, and after much lanning and 
discussion, chose a path that had been traced out radually over a period of thirty-five years by the 

National Civic Pedeetiogs the Commission on focused Relations, and other pro-union foie: 

within the power elite. By making certain concessions and institutionalizing their conflict with la- 


bor, they avoided the possibility of serious political opposition to the structure of the corporate sys- 
tem. 


Despite his acknowledgements in The Higher Circles of the far greater divisiveness of 
Wagner compared to other New Deal legislation Domhoff went still further in The Power 
Elite and the State, confessing that he had underestimated the degree of business op osition 
in the previous work. He specificall failed to recognize “the o position of even the most 
moderate of corporate leaders to Wagner’ legislative proposals, 7 and that “virtually all em- 

fe) 


ployers abandoned New Deal labor policy in the spring of 1934.”* 


‘Domhoff, The Power Elite and the State, Pp- 97-101. 
*Domhoff, The Higher Circles, p. 243. 

Ibid., p. 244. 

4Ibid., pp. 246-247. 

‘Ibid. p. 2.47. 

°Tbid., p. 249. 
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Nevertheless, he reaffirmed most of the primary theses from the earlier book: “the di- 
rect involvement of businesspeople in the creation of many of the specific procedures that 
went into the Wagner Act,” and its reflection of the strategic point of view of emplo ers.! 
Indeed, the analysis in The Power Elite and the State upheld, in its broad outlines, most of that 
in The Higher Cireles: the influence of ideas developed in the NCF and AALL, the role of 
corporate elites in developing those ideas, and the origin of most of the specific features of 
business unionism under the Wagner Act in previous ractices of corporate power. Ans any- 
thing, in The Power Elite and the State he strengthened his previous ai sis by providing ad- 
ditional sources demonstrating the role of business interests in formulating NCE and AALL 
policies. 

The one serious revision was his acknowledgment of the near-unanimous defection of 
big business from the final form of Wagner. The essentials of the analysis—Wa ner’s em- 
bodiment of corporate liberal or “sophisticated conservative” principles, and its objective of 
stabilizing capit ist labor relations on an essentially conservative, capitalist basis—still stood. 
If Wagner was not backed by the dominant forces within capital, it was still essentially de- 
signed—whether they recognized it or not—on their behalf. 

Domhoff summarized the overall lessons from his study, in The Higher Circles, of Pro- 
gressive and New Deal state social welfare, regulatory and welfare policies: 


Members of the power elite have been intimately involved in shaping and developing the social legis- 
lation of the twentieth century. The power elite did not merely pervert and take over the regulatory 
agencies—they planned and eveloped them as an alternative to public ownership, destructive com- 

etition, and uneven state regulation .... Even the Wagner Act shows their considerable ideological 
influence, dating back to the turn of the century. An: if, as I fully agree, the power elite have Pag 
reacting to pressure from “below” and granting some degree of satisfaction to the unhappy, I would 
emphasize that they have been doing so on their own terms. It is the power elite who take the overall 
view.... In short, it 1s the power elite that develop the plans to deal with the pressures of domestic 
discontent.” 


‘Tbid., p. 66. 
*Domhoff, The Higher Circles, pp. 249-250. 
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Theory of the State: Structuralism 


Structural Marxism began as a critique of Ralph Miliband and the power elite school. Its 
founding document as a self-conscious school was probably the review by Nicos Poulantzas 


of Miliband’s The State in Capitalist Society.' In it he referred to 


the difficulties that Miliband has in comprehending social classes and the State as objective struc- 
tures, and their relations as an objective system of regular connections, a structure and a system whose 
agents, ‘men’, are in the words of Marx, Cee ok —aaee Miliband constantly gives the impres- 
sion that for him social classes or ‘groups’ are in some way reducible to inter-personal relations, that 
the State is reducible to inter-personal relations of the members of the diverse ‘groups’ that consti- 
tute the State apparatus, and inally that the relation between social classes and the State is itself re- 
ducible to inter-personal relations of ‘individuals’ composing social groups and ‘individuals’ compos- 
ing the State apparatus.” 


This wrong-headed approach was characterized, not by reference to objective structures, 
but by a focus on “the motivations of conduct of the individual actors.”3 

As an example of this failing, Poulantzas pointed to Miliband’s treatment of the liberal 
“managerialist revolution” thesis, in which he took at face value the pluralists’ focus on the 
motives of managers, and in response attempted to show that managers shared the motiva- 
tions of the capitalist class. But for Poulantzas, the correct Marxist position was that the mo- 
tivations of managers, and of capitalists themselves, were irrelevant; what mattered was “their 
place in production and their fclacionslip to the ownership of the means of production.”4 

Likewise, Poulantzas said, Miliband focused on the human personnel composing the 
state and their ties to the capitalist class, attempting to demonstrate the state’s motivation to 
serve the interests of capital. But 


the direct participation of members of the capitalist class in the State apparatus and in the govern- 
ment, even where it exists, is not the important side of the matter. The relation between the bour- 
geois class and the State is an objective relation. This means that if the function of the State in a de- 
terminate social formation and the interests of the dominant class in this formation coincide, it is b 
reason of the system itself: the direct participation of members of the ruling class in the State appa- 
ratus is not the cause but the effect, and moreover a chance and contingent one, of this objective co- 
incidence. 

In order to establish this coincidence, it would have been necessary to make explicit the role of 
the State asa specific instance, a regional structure, of the social whole. Miliband, however, seems to 
reduce the role of the State to the conduct and ‘behaviour’ of the members of the State apparatus. If 
Miliband had first established that the State is precisely the factor of cohesion of a social formation 
and the factor of reproduction of the conditions ue roduction oe a system that itself determines the 
domination of one class over the others, he wo fi have seen clearly that the participation, whether 
direct or indirect, of this class in government in no way changes things. Indeed in the case of the capi- 
talist State, one can go further: it can be said that the capes State best serves the interests of the 


‘Nicos Poulantzas, “The Problem of the Capitalist State,” New Left Review 58 (Nov/Dec 1969). 
2Ibid., p. 70. 
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capitalist class only when the members of this class do not participate directly in the State appa- 
ratus, that is to say when the ruling class is not the politically governing class.’ 


Poulantzas was probably the original source of the pejorative use of “instrumentalists” 
for those who allegedly saw the state only as a tool directed y the capitalist class, referring to 
(while politely fehsiy to completely relegate Miliband to it) a “long Marxist fader hes 
considered that the State is only a simple tool or instrument manipulated at will by the ruling 
class.”* This approach, in his view, is problematic because 

if one locates the relationship between the State and the ruling class in the social origin of the mem- 

bers of the State apparatus and their inter-personal relations with the members of Re class, so that 

the bourgeoisie almost physically ‘corners’ the State a paratus, one cannot account for the relative 

autonomy of the State with respect to this class .... [Marx showed that] this State can only truly 


serve the ruling class in so far as it is relatively autonomous from the diverse fractions of this class, 
precisely in order to be able to organize the hegemony of the whole of this class.3 


Although Poulantzas’ Pouvoir politique et classes sociales was published in 1968, it was 
the appearance of its 1973 translation marked its major impact on the English-speaking world 
ongoing debates on the class nature of the state.4 In it he started from the structural role of 
the state within a social formation. 

ne ae state has the particular function of constituting the factor of cohesion between the levels of a so- 

cial formation. This is precisely the meaning of the Mander conception of the state as a factor of 

‘order’ or ‘organizational principle’ of a formation: not in the current sense of poe order, but in 


the sense of the cohesion of the ensemble of the levels of a complex unity, and as the regulating fac- 
tor of tts global equilibrium as a system) 


This functional understanding of the state becomes clearer when we consider the histor- 
ical formation as “characterized by an overlapping of several modes of production” (e.g. “cap- 
italism” as a social formation containing the feudal mode of production in decline, the capi- 
talist mode of production in its ascendancy, and some nascent elements of the socialist mode 
of production ust emerging). This is especially true of transition periods in which legal forms 
have not yet adjusted to actual productive relations.® 

Poabee cites Engels, bon The Origin of the Family, Private Property, and the State, 

“ * ‘ ta 999 
on the relations of the state to the ensemble of society ‘ 

It [the state] is a product of society at a certain stage of development; it is the admission that this so- 

ciety has become entangled in an insoluble contradiction with itself, that it has split into irreconcil- 

able antagonisms which it is powerless to dispel. But in order that these antagonisms and classes 

with conflicting economic interests might not consume themselves and society in a fruitless strug- 

gle, it became necessary to have a power seemingly standing above society that would alleviate the 

conflict, and keep it within the bounds of “order”; and this power, arisen out of society but placing 

itself above it, and alienating itself more and more from it, is the state.” 


The state’s “cohesive” role is to maintain the preconditions of the dominant mode of 
production. The state “prevents classes and ‘society from consuming themselves,” and pte 
vents the social formation from bursting apart.” It is “the organization for maintaining both 
the conditions of production and the conditions for the existence and functioning both of 
the unity of a mode of production and of a formation.”® The state’s functions are po itical “to 
the extent that they aim primarily at the maintenance of the unity of a social formation based 
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in the last analysis on political class domination.”! Rather than the state’s class character ow- 
ing to the representation of the ruling class within the state, it derives from the state’s struc- 
tural role in the system: “the various functions of the state constitute political functions 
through the slebali role of the state, which is the cohesive factor in a formation divided into 
classes; ... these functions correspond in this manner to the political interests of the domi- 
nant class.”2 

This means that the state can carry out ca italist systemic functions in a capitalist social 
formation, even when the specific character of the state itself is not capitalist. In the specific 
case of the Bismarckian state, for example: 


The dominant [capitalist mode of production] impregnates the whole system and modifies the condi- 
tions under which the other sori: modes o production function. In this case, despite its feu- 
dal structures, this feudal state can borrow functions analogous to those which belong to a capitalist 
state.... In particular, despite its feudal nature, it can function with the relative autonomy character- 
istic of the capitalist type of state: in the concrete case of Bismarckism, this makes possible the ‘revo- 
lution from above brought about by Bismarck.3 


And Poulantzas’ analysis of the early modern absolute state parallels his understandin 
of Marx’s treatment of Bonapartism. The early modern absolute state functioned as a capital- 
ist state when only some pteconditions of capitalism were so far in place, and the bourgeoisie 
was nowhere near being the dominant political class. Capital, as a form of property, existed 
before the majority of the roducing classes had been separated from their possession of the 
means of pro eee ioe the central precondition of capitalism and the defining fea- 
ture of the capitalist mode of production. So far from being an instrument of the bourgeoi- 
sie, the absolute state functioned as a “capitalist state” for the bourgeoisie, long before either 
the establishment of the most important pteconditions of the capitalist mode of production 
ot the political hegemony of the bourgeoisie. 


The function of the absolutist state is discus) not to operate within the limits fixed by an already 
given mode of production, but to produce not-yet-given relations of production (i.e. capitalist rela- 
tions) and to put an end to feudal relations of production ....4 


The functions of the state during the period of creating the preconditions of capitalism 
(Le. primar accumulation of capital )—“expropriating small landowners, financing, supply- 
in Aad: roe starting industrialization, attacking seigneurial power, breaking down commer- 
cial boundaries within the national boundaries, etc.”—“can only be performe by a state with a 
capitalist character.”5 

Further developing this argument, Poulantzas again notes that the state apparatus need 
not be controlled by the politically dominant class. The class in charge of the state apparatus, 
or of the “commanding heights” of the state, is “the one from which the political, bureaucrat- 
ic, military, etc., personnel is recruited...” In roth century Britain, this class was the aristo- 
cratic oligarchy of the Whig Party. But the interests and principles it enforced, from its post 
tion in the state apparatus, were primaril those of the industrial bourgeoisie. It was the gen- 
eral development of the economy, of the hourseoe classes themselves, that forced the W. igs 
to represent these interests and principles.° 

Reo the “relative degree és autonomy” of the capitalist state from the immediate 


economic interests of the capit ist class, Poulantzas writes: 


The notion of the general interest of the ‘people’, an ideological notion covering an institutional op- 
eration of the capitalist state, expresses a real fact: namely that this state, by its very structure, gives 
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to the economic interests of certain dominated classes guarantees which may even be contrary to the 
short-term economic interests of the dominant classes, but which are compatible with their political 
interests and their hegemonic domination. 

This brings us to a very simple conclusion but one which cannot be too often repeated. This 
poe given by the capitalist state to the economic interests of certain dominated Bhs cannot 

e seen per se as a restraint on the political pe of the dominant classes. It is true that the political 

and economic struggles of the dominated classes impose this on the capitalist state. However, this 
simply shows that the state is not a class instrument, but rather the state of a society divided into 
classes... But in making this guarantee, the state aims precisely at the disorganization of the domi- 
nated classes; ...it is the sometimes indispensable means of maintaining the dominant classes’ he- 
gemony." 

Thus the political state’s particular characteristic feature of representing the general interest of 
a national-popular ensemble is not simply a mendacious mystification, because within these limits it 
can effectively ay some of the economic interests of certain dominated classes... 

In this state, political power is thus apparently founded on an unstable equilibrium of compro- 
mise. 


(Although, of course, it does not reflect any form of political equality between the class forc- 
es involved.) 

The capitalist state’s autonomy from the economic enables it to pursue a “social policy 
..., 1. of economic sacrifices to the profit of certain dominated classes,” and likewise to “cut 
into the dominant classes’ economic power without ever threatening their political ower.” 
This social policy is “sketched in implicitly,” in the work of Marx, by is treatment of nglish 
factory legislation in Capital vol. 1, and of the February Republic’s pose as “republic sur- 
rounded by social institutions” in Class Struggles in France.3 

This Sony necessary to serve the general political interest of capital because given 
free rein (quoting arx from Eighteenth Brumaire), the bourgeoisie “every moment sacti- 
ficed its class interests, that is, its poel interests, to the narrowest and most sordid private 
interests.” It saw the protection of its general political interests, as a class, as “a disturbance of 
private business.”4 

The bourgeoisie on their own are hopelessly divided among themselves based on imme- 
diate and particular interests. The capitalist state forces the hegemonic class to compromise 
with the interests of other components of the power bloc or coalition, for the sake of its own 
long-term interest (despite its inability to put this long-term interest ahead of its immediate 
or particular ones). 


The state may ... present itself as the political guarantor of the interests of various classes and frac- 
tions of the power bloc against the hegemonic class or fraction, and it may sometimes pla off those 
classes and panic against the latter. But it does this in its function or political organizer of the 
political class or fraction and forces it to admit the sacrifices necessary for its hegemony.? 


According to Poulantzas, the treatment of Bonapartism by Marx and Engels was key to 
g P g y 
their broader understanding of the state as such. It was an analysis of concrete events, but it 
g y 

was also more. They saw Bonapartism not merely as “a concrete form of the capitalist state, 
but as a constitutive theoretical characteristic of the very type o the capitalist state.”® The Bona- 
partist state’s relative autonomy from dominant classes is a “concrete form” that “belongs to 
the capitalist type of state” as such, as a “constitutive feature.”7 

He quotes an 1866 letter from Engels to Marx in which he writes that “the bourgeoisie 

A fr 

has not the stuff in it for ruling directly for itself ....” As a result there is need for a “Bona- 
g y 
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partist ema which “upholds the big material interests of the bourgeoisie oe 
against the will of the bourgeoisie) but allows the bourgeoisie no part in the power of gov- 
ernment.”! 

The basic approach of the school was further fleshed out in a 1975 critique of Miliband 
and Domhoff by avid Gold, Clarence Lo and Eric Wright—itself an outgrowth of discus- 
sion within James O’Connor’s Kapitalistate group. The authors contrasted the instrumental- 
ist and structuralist approaches in general terms: 


What we mean... by an “instrumentalist theory” of the state is a theory in which the ties between the 
ruling class and state are systematically examined, while the structural context within which those 
ties occur remains mee theoretically unorganized. A “structuralist theory,” in a complementary 
way, systematically elaborates how state policy is determined by the Ronteac ction: and constraints 
of the capitalist system, while instrumental manipulation remains a secondary consideration.} 


In the view they attribute to instrumentalists, the state serves capitalist interests “be- 
cause it is controlled by the capitalist class.” As an example of this view, they cite Miliband’s 
statement that the capitalist a “ts able, by virtue of the economic power thus conferred 
upon it [by ownership and control of the means of production], to use the state as its instru- 
ment for che domination of society.”4 


The research agenda associated with this perspective has focused primarily on studying the nature 
of the class which rules, the mechanisms Eich tie this class to the state, and the concrete relation- 
ships between state policies and class interests. The method consists of detailed studies of the soci- 
ology of the capitalist class, in the first instance simply to show that it exists; studies of the direct 
personal links between this class and the state apparatus, and links between the capitalist class and 
intermediary institutions (such as political patties, research organizations, and universities); specific 
examples of how government policy is shaped; and reinterpretations of episodes from the annals of 
history. 


This does not preclude differences in emphasis—or “levels of sophistication,” as the au- 
thors put it. While G. William Domhoff focuses almost entirely on personal connections 


and the biographies of those in positions of power, they say, Miliband attempts 


to situate the analysis of personal connections in a more structural context. While most of his anal- 
ysis still centers on the patterns and consequences of ae and social ties between individuals oc- 
cupying positions of power in different institutiona spheres, Miliband stresses that even if these 
personal ties were weak or absent—as sometimes mp when social democratic parties come to 
power—the policies of the state would still be severely constrained by the economic structure in 
which it operates. Furthermore, he moves away from a voluntaristic version of instrumentalism b 
stressing the social processes which mold the ideological commitments of the “state elite.”* Nevet- 
theless, in spite of these elements in Miliband’s work, the systematic aspect of his theory of the state 
remains firmly instrumentalist. The functioning of the state is... fundamentally understood in terms 
of the instrumental exercise of power b people in strategic positions, either directly through the 
manipulation of state policies or indirectly through the exercise of pressure on the state. 


‘bid., pp. 258-259. 
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The instrumentalists, uel write, have made significant contributions to the sociology of 


the ruling class, and have largely succeeded in countering pluralist assumptions with empirical 
evidence. But at the same time, they unconsciously continue to work from many of the same 
starting assumptions as pluralists. 


The emphasis, especially in American power-structure research, has been on social and political 
groupings rather than classes defined by their relationship to the means of production. Paeher 
more, like most pluralists, instrumentalist writers tend to see social causes simply in term of the 
strategies and actions of individuals and groups. While in pluralist theory there are un such 
groups, all working for their interests and influencing the state, in instrumentalist theory there is 
only one overwhelmingly dominant group. But the logic of social causation remains the same. With 
rare exceptions, there is no systematic analysis of how the strategies and actions of ruling-class 
groups are limited by impersonal, structural causes.! 


Gold et al fault even the “more sophisticated” instrumentalists like Miliband for failing 


to account for instances—as in much of the New Deal—in which the state takes measures 
that are overwhelmingly unpopular among the business community. 


Even when such reforms are ultimately co-optive, to treat all reforms as the result of an instrumen- 
talist use of the state by capitalists is to deny the possibility of struggle over reform. There are also 
state policies which cannot easily be explained by direct corporate initiatives but which may come 
from within the state itself. These tend to speak to broad, rather than specific, capitalist interests. 
To explain these fully there is the need for a logic of the capitalist state, both in terms of its relations 
to wivil society and in terms of its internal operations.” 


To this they contrast the “fundamental thesis” of structuralism, which is “that the func- 


tions of the state are broadly determined by the structures of the society rather than by the 
people who occupy positions of state power.” 


Therefore, the starting point of the structuralist analysis is enerally an examination of the class 
structure in the society, particularly the contradictions oe in the economy. Structuralists then 
analyze how the state attempts to neutralize or displace these various contradictions. The structural- 
ist theory of the state thus attempts to unravel the functions the state must perform in order to re- 
produce capitalist society as a whole. These functions determine the specific policies and organiza- 
tion of the state.3 


In his 1977 article “The Ruling Class Does Not Rule,” Fred Block contrasted the in- 


strumentalist perspective (which he identified as “the traditionalist Marxist explanation” for 
capitalist rationality) to his own structural explanation. The former approach 


is to root it in the consciousness of some sector of the ruling class. In this light, capitalist reform tre- 
flects the conscious will and understanding of some sector of the capitalist ie that has grasped the 
magnitude of the problem and proposes a set of solutions. The a framework being te 
posed here suggests that the capacity of capitalism to rationalize itself is the outcome of a conflict 
among three sets of agents—the capitalist class, the managers of the state apparatus, and the work- 
ing class. Rationalization occurs “behind the backs” of each set of actors so that rationality cannot 
be seen as a function of the consciousness of one particular group.4 


Block repudiates the idea of a class-conscious ruling class, proposing instead “a division 


of labor between those who accumulate capital and those who manage the state apparatus.” 


Those who accumulate capital are conscious of their interests as capitalists, but, in general, they are 
not conscious of what is necessary to reproduce the social order in changing circumstances. Those 
who manage the state apparatus, however, are forced to concern themselves to a greater degree with 
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the reproduction of the social order because their continued power rests on the maintenance of po- 
litical and economic order.’ 


Despite rejecting the idea of ruling class consciousness, Block also repudiates those re- 
formists who infer from this lack of class consciousness that the state is not inherently capi- 
talist. Neither instrumentalism nor reformism “recognizes the structural mechanisms that 
make the state serve capitalist ends regardless of whether capitalists intervene directly and 
consciously.” 

Despite the fact that direct capitalist control of the state is not necessary for its func- 
tioning as a capitalist state, it is nevertheless true that capitalists do exert influence on the 
state. 


Even though the members of the ruling class lack class consciousness, they are acutely aware of their 
immediate interests as capitalists and of the impact of the state on those interests. Capitalists, indi- 
vidually and in groups, apply pressure on the state for certain kinds of lucrative contracts, for state 
spending in certain areas, for legislative action in their favor, for tax relief, for more effective action 
to control the labor force, and so on. Needless to say, the pursuit of these various interests does not 
add up to policies in the general interest of capital. Even in the area of control of the labor force, 
where the common interest among capitalists is strongest, the policies that the capitalists demand 
might not even be in their own long-term best interest. Nevertheless, capitalists attempt to assure 
responsiveness by the state through various means, including campaign contributions, lobbying ac- 
tivities, and favors to politicians and civil servants. While these techniques are primarily used for in- 
creasing the state’s receptivity to the special interests of particular capitalists or groups of capitalists, 
the overall effect of this proliferation of influence channels is to make those who run the state more 
likely to reject modes of thought and behavior that conflict with the logic of capitalism. 


Besides lobbying and other forms of external pressure, capitalists influence the state through 
direct articipation in the state policy apparatus.} 

Een so, such direct influence on the state by capitalists, is of secondary importance, 
whose effect is limited largely to making it a bit harder re the state to act directly contrary to 
the interests of powerful groups of capitalists even when it is in the interest of capital.4 

The structural effect of ourgeois cultural hegemony on the state, on the other hand, is 
much more significant. 


The relevant aspect of cultural hegemony is the widespread acceptance of certain unwritten rules 
about what is and what is not legitimate state activity. While these rules change over time, a gov- 
ernment that violates the unwritten rules of a particular period would stand to lose a good deal as its 
popular support. This acts as a powerful constraint in discouraging certain types of state action that 
might conflict with the interests of capital. 


More broadly, the structural explanation for the state’s avoidance of anti-capitalist poli- 
cies lies with 


the fact that those who manage the state apparatus —regardless of their own political ideoloey—are 
dependent on the maintenance of some reasonable iceal of economic activity. This is true a two 
reasons. First, the capacity of the state to finance itself through taxation or becrrowine depends on 
the state of the economy. If economic activity is in decline, the state will have difficulty maintainin 
its revenues at an adequate level. Second, able support for a regime will decline sharply if the re- 
gime presides over a serious drop in the level of economic activity, with a parallel rise in unemploy- 
ment and shortages of key goods. Such a drop in support increases the likelihood that the state 
managers will be nod ae power one way or another. And even if the drop is not that dra- 
matic, it will increase the challenges to the regime and decrease the regime’s political ability to take 
effective actions. 

Ina capitalist economy, the level of economic activity is largely determined by the private in- 
vestment decisions of capitalists. This means that capitalists, in their collective role as investors, have 
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a veto over state policies in that their failure to invest at adequate levels can create major political 

roblems for the state managers. This discourages state managers from taking actions that might 
seriously decrease the rate SEA seen It also means that state managers have a direct interest in 
using their power to facilitate investment, since their own continued power rests on a healthy econ- 
omy. There will be a tendency for state agencies to orient their various programs toward the goal of 
facilitating and encouragin private investment. In doing so, the state managers address the problem 
of investment from a broader erspective than that of the individual capitalist. This increases the 
likelihood that such policies will be in the general interest of capital.’ 


We see these structural imperatives working to constrain reformist or radical govern- 
ments when they come to power. 


The dynamic of business confidence as a constraint on the managers of the state apparatus can be 

rasped by tracing out a scenario of what happens when left-of-center Plea eee come to power 
through parliamentary means and attempt to push through major reforms. The scenario distills a 
number of twentieth-century experiences including that of Chile under Allende. From the moment 
that the Left wins the election, ee confidence declines. The most important manifestation of 
this decline is an increase in speculation against the nation’s currency. Reformist governments are 
always under suspicion that they will pursue inflationary policies; a high rate of inflation means that 
the international value of the nation’s currency will fall. peculators boon to discount the currency 
for the expected inflation as soon as possible.” 


So far, Block has primarily discussed negative structural mechanisms that deter the state 
from ursuing anti-capitalist policies. The primary need, however, is for positive mechanisms 
to explain why the state acts in the general interests of capital and rationalizes capitalism. 

TO some extent the eae erative to promote accumulation, for the state’s own 
interest, explains such rationalization. It stands to reason that it will pursue eneral policies 
that promote investment and economic growth. However, this fails to explain how the state is 
able to pursue reforms that increase the rationality of the capitalist system when such reforms 
involve increasing direct state intervention in the economy in ways that contradict the bour- 
geois ideology and tend to undermine business confidence. How is it that the state steadily 
increased its involvement in the economy throughout most of the 2oth century, in ways often 
strongly opposed by a majority of business interests?} 

Bock rejects Ae corporate liberal thesis that the state is able to pursue such rationalizing 

olicies because of the existence of a segment of the capitalist ruling class that is more far- 
sighted than the rest. Instead, he proposes class struggle as an explanatory mechanism. 


In its struggles to protect itself from the ravages of a market economy, the working class has 
played a key ie in the steady expansion of the state’s role in capitalist societies. Pressures from the 
working class have contributed to the expansion of the state’s role in the regulation of the economy 
and in the provision of services. The wee class has not been the only force behind the expansion 
of the state’s role in these areas. Examples can be cited of capitalists 25 have supported an expan- 
sion of the state’s role into a certain area either because of narrow self-interest—access to govern- 
ment contracts, or because government regulation would hamper competitors—or because of some 
far-sighted recognition of ae need to co-opt the working class. However, the major impetus for the 
extension of the state’s role has come from the working class and from the managers of the state ap- 
paratus, whose own powers expand with a growing state. 

Once working-c ass pressures eee in extending the state’s role, another dynamic begins to 
work. Those who manage the state a paratus have an interest in using the state’s resources to facili- 
tate a smooth flow of investment. There will be a tendency to use the state’s extended role for the 
same ends. The capacity of the state to impose greater rationality on capitalism is extended into new 
areas as a result o worenec pressures. Working-class pressures, fe example, uel lead to an 
expansion of educational resources available for the working class, but there is every ltkelihood that 
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the content of the education will be geared to the needs of accumulation—the production of a doc- 
ile work force at an appropriate ive of skill. Or similarly, working-class pressures mi ht force the 
government to intervene in the free market to produce hone levels of pnp loymene Bic the gov- 
ernment will use its expanded powers of intervention to aid the accumulation process more generally 


In addition, while the state may adopt welfare measures or labor regulations in response 
to working class pressure, the actual form taken by such concessions is determined by the in- 
terests of the state managers in aiding capitalist accumulation. “ 


../W]orking-class demands are rarely granted in their original form. Often, the more radical ele- 
ments of the movement are ioe at the same time that concessions are made.”* 

If the state managers decide to respond to pressure with concessions, they are likely to shape 
their concessions in a manner that will least offend business confidence and will most expand their 
own power.” 


Besides po ular ptessure, severe crises will sometimes create conditions in which the 
state can expand its economic role and undertake the kinds of large-scale rationalizations that 
are vetoed by business interests in more normal times. 


... [There are certain periods—during wartime, major depressions, and periods of postwar recon- 
struction—in which the decline of business confidence as a veto on government policies doesn’t 
work. These are the periods in which dramatic increases in the state’s role have occurred. 

In wars that require major mobilizations, business confidence loses its sting for several reasons. 
First, international business confidence becomes less important, since international capital flows 
tend to be placed under government control. Second, ptivate investment becomes secondary to mili- 
tary production in maintaining high levels of economic activity. Third, in the general patriotic cli- 
mate, it would be dangerous for the business community to disrupt the economy through negative 
actions. The result is that state managers have the opportunity to expand their own power with the 
unassailable justification that such actions are necessary for the war effort. Some of. these wartime 
measures will be rolled back once peace returns, but some will become part of the landscape. 

In serious depressions and postwar reconstruction periods, the dynamics are somewhat differ- 
ent. Low levels A economic activity mean that the threat of declining business confidence loses its 
power, at the same time that popular demands for economic revival are strong. In such periods, the 
state managers can pay less attention to business opinion and can concentrate on responding to the 
popular pressure, w. ile acting to expand their own power. However, there are still constraints on the 
state managers. Their continued rule depends on their capacity to revive the economy. As govern- 
ment actions prove effective in reducing unemployment, redistributing income, or expanding out- 
put, the political balance shifts. Pressure from below is likely to diminish; business confidence 
reemerges as a force once economic recovery begins. In short, successful reforms will tilt the balance 
of power back toa point where capitalists regain their veto over extensions of the state’s role.} 


The structuralist critiques of “instrumentalism” are, of course, contested by adherents of 
the latter. Domhoff marshalls a considerable amount of effort in The Power Elite and the 
State in characterizing them as strawmen. 

We've already seen, in the previous chapter, Dombhoff’s recognition of the extent to 
which the capitalist elite faction in control of the state accepted, under intense pressure from 
below, policy options that were not only clearly suboptimal but outright objectionable toa 
majority of the capitalist class. 

And he denies ever having asserted in Who Rules America? “that it was ‘necessary’ for 
members of the upper class or corporate community to be part of the state in order to rule. 
Instead, I made the assumption that ‘overrepresentation’ in the ‘key institutions and decision- 
makin groups’ is ‘evidence’ that an upper a8 is powerful.”4 

NE less an “instrumentalist” than C. Wright Mills anticipated the structural imperatives 
theorized by Poulantzas et al, noting that in the old days of dispersed economic power, “polit- 
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ical and military authorities” could afford to let large numbers of enterprises fail in periodic 
anics. “But now, given political expectations and military commitments, can they afford to 
allow key units of the private corporate economy to break down in slump?”! 

For that matter the arch-instrumentalist Miliband himself, as we have seen, acknowl- 
edged the valuable insights of both the structuralists and state autonomists. 

But leaving such disputes aside, structuralist theories in their own right possess a great 
deal of validity. Indeed it’s not too much to say that much of the distinction between “in- 
strumentalism” and “structuralism” is semantic, imposed on what is more appropriately un- 
derstood as a body of largel complementary analysis. 

The central ees insight is that political leadership is not necessarily subject to 
corporate control, in the crude sense of either coming from a corporate career background or 
being bought by corporate campaign ne Rather, the very structure of the corporate 
economy and the situations it creates compel the leadership to promote corporate interests 
out of “objective necessity.” 

In this regard it falls into Michael Mann’s category of theories centered on a “logic of 
industrialism” driving the expansion of the welfare and regulatory state. 

Weber also had a systemic theory of state growth: It was part of a single “rationalization pro- 
cess” sweeping for centuries throughout the West He fone the “overtowering” power of a bu- 
reauctratic state of ever increasing size and scope, and he referred briefly to three distinct causes of 
this state growth: the linked needs of a standing army, uniform law and taxation, the needs of capi- 
talist enterprises for uniform technical and pre ictable services, and the pressure exerted by citizen- 
ship for uniformity of treatment.” 

A logic of industrialism ae generate the first movements toward social citizenship. It was 
especially strong in public healt provisions throughout this period. Thereafter it continued to in- 
fluence education .... The main cause of such universal expansion was elite consensus over the 
needs of a modern society, supplemented in the case of primary education with pressure comin: 
from labor, liberal, and feminist reformers plus Protestants or anticlericals, according to the differ- 
ent sdeologice! configurations in each country... < 

Underlying the growth of all social-citizen rights was increasing recognition that the masses 
were onstage and had to be placated.} 


And there is no reason to see the “instrumentalist” approach as mutually exclusive with 
structuralism. Whether or not class representation in the personnel of the state is necessar 
for the state to promote capitalist interests, there is good reason to think capitalists seeing it 
as increasing the state’s immediate responsiveness to capitalist interests, and and that it adds 
to the degree and directness of their control. As Domhoff argues: 

Given what is at stake seey it seems unlikely that any upper class has been content to leave these tasks 

[government's “basic functions of economic accumulation and political legitimation”] to state man- 

agers acting in terms of the imperatives of the capitalist system. If people want to be sure that indi- 

viduals they know and trust are in the positions with a wide latitude of decision-making discretion 

within the corporation, as the work of organizational sociologists suggests, then it is likely this 
would be even more the case with government.+ 


Citing the work of me DiTomaso, he argues that the rotation of personnel reduces 
uncertainty and increases pre ictability of the state’s actions, from the standpoint of corpo- 
rate capita h Organizations typically attempt to minimize discretion, reducing as many tasks 
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and decisions as possible to routinized “best practices” or “standard operating procedures.” 
But some jobs entail functions that are not amenable to such routinization: namely, those 
that involve allocating resources, dealing with uncertain future situations, and dealing with 
parties outside the organization. Since those engaged in such tasks—which fall mostly to 
those in leadership—possess a great deal of discretion to do harm, organizations attempt to 
minimize uncertainty “by selecting persons for such positions who are thought to have inter- 
nalized the same values as the owners.” This is accomplished, among other ways, by a focus on 
staffing the organization with agents who come from the same hack round as the principals." 

Domhoff generalizes this observation and applies the sencpl to organizations’ equal 
need to minimize outside uncertainty, or uncertainty in the larger society and political envi- 
ronment. 

I would like to generalize this analysis from organizational theory and call the whole package 

“the argument from uncertainty.” It can be brought to bear on the state through another finding of 

organizational theory, namely, that organizations attempt to control any conditions in the “organi- 

zational environment” that breed uncertainty within the organization. More specifically, American 

corporations’ probabl would claim that one of the major “uncertainties” in their environment is 

governmental policy. hus, organizational neon would expect that corporations are going to at- 

tempt to reduce this uncertainty as much as os le by trying to place people they can trust, that is, 

“people of their own kind,” in governmenta positions. From an organizational point of view, then, 

it most decidedly matters who governs the state. 

But there is another way corporations can reduce their uncertainty about government. They can 

hire former government o icials to predict and interpret governmental policies, and to be the cor- 

porate liaisons with the government. If this argument is correct, we should expect to find a “revoly- 

ing door” between corporations and government, that is, a “two-way street,” and of course that is ex- 

actly oe has been found for the “military-industrial complex” in particular and the government in 

eneral. 

We can go one step further with this argument. The American state itself can be conceptualized 

as a network of organizations existing in a very uncertain environment. Much of that uncertainty is 

created by the constant attacks on Dee government organizations b corporate leaders and an- 

tigovernment ideologues. Thus..., we can expect to find government entities, including newly elected 

administrations, seeking out coalition partners to stabilize their environment.” 


Another reason the actual personnel makeup of the state may matter is that the state 
does not face uniform and unam iguous incentives to serve some generic “capitalist interest,” 
and its policy-making functionaries are not philosopher-kings. “Capital” is not a monolith, 
but a number of overlapping and sometimes cooperating class coalitions that have some in- 
terests in common and some at odds. And there is not a single slate of policy responses that 
will effectively serve the interests of “capital” as a whole. The policies required to serve the 
various segments of capital are often in conflict with each other, and the proper balance be- 
tween them is by no means self-evident. The structural imperatives by which the state serves 
the needs of capital are not quite so finely calibrated as to dictate the specifics of this balance. 

Hence, some sort of discovery ao bees is required, which entails both informational 
input and a negotiation process. And representation of the segments of capital, industries, 
etc., in question within the policy-makin circles of the state is a fairly intuitive response to 
this requirement. Closely overlapping with the rationale for staffing the state with capitalists 
to prevent uncertainty, the various segments of capital have an interest in pens represented 
within the policy rocess as a form of insurance against the state stepping nee essly on their 
particular toes in the course of its service to the general structural imperatives of capitalism. 

Beyond all this, there is considerable empirical evidence that short-term, or sectional, in- 
terests within capital do influence state policy even when it is against the long-term, collective 
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interest of the capitalist economy. We've seen this in Block’s discussion of business confi- 
dence as a constraint on policies to rationalize capitalism. 

And the structure of the state—its bureaucratic ossification, combined with its reliance 
on industry for much of the information and expertise upon which to base its policy—also 
limits its genuine autonomy. 

Interestin ly, Gold et al admit that pure structuralism is unsatisfactory as an explanatory 
mechanism, and propose some degree of fusion with other approaches. 


It has become a parent to many Marxists that the instrumentalist perspective is simply inadequate 
as a guide to understanding the state in advanced capitalist society. While many policies are the out- 
come of control by specific capitalists, and some government agencies appear to be the tools of spe- 
cific capitalist interests, it is impossible to see how the complex apparatus of the state can be cake 
stood adequately in a model which sees policy outcomes primarily in terms of class-conscious ma- 
nipulations by ae ruling class. But the structuralist alternative is also inadequate. For, while it does 
situate the formation o policy in the context of the functioning of the capitalist system as a whole, 
it generally does not ee the social mechanisms which actually generate a class policy that is 
compatible with the needs of the system." 


They critique Poulantzas’ development of structuralism in Political Power and Social 
Classes and offer their suggestions for improving on it. They rightly (in my opinion) fault 
him for the 


absence of any real discussion of how social mechanisms regulate these various functional relation- 
ships seriously weakens Poulantzas’s structural analysis. Although there is a fairly rich discussion of 
how the relative autonomy of the state protects the'class interests of the dominant class, and of the 
functional necessity for such a state structure, there is no explanation of the social mechanisms 
which guarantee that the state will in fact function in this way.” 


One possible mechanism might be class consciousness, with the implication “that class- 
P g Pp. 

conscious capitalists guide the development of state structures which accomplish the needed 
functional patterns.” 


Structuralist writers, however, have almost com letely rejected the usefulness of consciousness as an 

Sieee for any aspect of social structure. hey insist that class consciousness is a catch-all re- 
m * “ bt ” * . . 

sidual category used by Marxists to “explain” things that more systematic theory fails to resolve. 

Consciousness, the structuralists argue, explains nothing; the point is to explain consciousness 

through an analysis of the dynamics of society} 


A different possibility, one more widely adopted, is the structural economic imperatives 
confronting the state. The problem is the tendency of those taking this route to treat the 
economy as the only imperative conditioning state action, and to treat the state as lacking in 
autonomy. 


Much Marxian political economy has at least im licitly held the view that state policies respond al- 
most exclusively to economic contradictions. This view of the state might be termed “economic 
structuralism.” Other state activities and non-economic influences on economic policy are treated 
secondarily, or not at all. The state is perceived as having little or no autonomy, and its non- 
economic activities are seen as directly derived from the logic of accumulation.4 


They cite Baran and Sweezy’s 1966 work Monopoly Capital as a leading ace of eco- 
nomic structuralism, with the state’s actions being driven in large part by the prob em of dis- 
posing of the economic surplus.5 
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They also point to the work of Claus Offe of the Kapitalistate group as an attempt to 
synthesize the useful elements of structuralism and instrumentalism in providing an actual 
causal mechanism for explaining why the state serves the interests of capital. 


His major theoretical work on the state begins with the question: How can we prove the class char- 
acter of the capitalist state? How can we Herrera that it is a capitalist state and not merely a 
state in capiealise society? From the start he rejects both the instrumentalist and structuralist ap- 
proaches to this problem. Both of these... only examine the external determination of state activity: 
the instrumentalists explain the state in terms of the external manipulation of the state apparatus by 
the ruling class; the structuralists explain the state by the external constraints which limit the scope 
of oeable state activities. But in neither case do they provide a theo of the mechanisms within the 
state which guarantee its class character. This is the theoretical problem which Offe attempts to 
solve. 

The key concept Offe introduces to understand the internal structure of the state is “selective 
mechanisms.” These constitute a wide range of institutional mechanisms within the state apparatus 
which (under ideal conditions) serve three crucial functions: (1) negative selection: the selective 
mechanisms systematically exclude anti-capitalist interests from state activity; (2) positive selection: 
from the range of remaining alternatives, the policy which is in the interests of capital as a whole is 
selected over policies serving the parochial interests of specific capitalist groups...’ 


Negative selection includes four general categories of filters in a nested hierarchy, with 
each screening out alternatives not eliminated by the previous level of filtration. Structural 
filters are “the broad limits of possible state actions defined by the overall structure of politi- 
cal institutions” (e.g. “constitutional guarantees of private property which exclude a wide 
range of sncccaeise olicies from entering the agenda of state activity”). Out of those al- 
ternatives not laced by institutional structure, the ideological filters in turn “determine 
which are actually articulated and perceived as problems to be solved.” Process filters, or deci- 
sion-making rules, privilege some interests to de advantage of others in negotiating the poli- 
cy apparatus. And when all these fail, “the repressive apparatus of the state excludes given al- 
ternatives through direct coercion.”* 

The state’s positive mechanisms for choosing the policies best suited to capitalist needs, 
on the other hand, include “allocative policies” and “productive policies.” 


In both of these the state lays an important role in providing the necessary conditions for contin- 
ued capital accumulation. In the former the state merely coordinates and regulates the allocation of 
resources that have already been produced; in the latter the state becomes directly involved in the 
production of goods and services required for the accumulation process. 


However, structural contradictions within the state result in suboptimal performance of 
these functions, and the growing role of the state in guaranteeing the prerequisites of capital 
accumulation exacerbates the contradictions. 


In the case of purely allocative policies, the state does not need to adopt a truly optimal policy 
from the point of view of capital as a whole. Most allocative policies have, t erefore, been formulat- 
ed by capitalist interest- roups which influence the state through the mechanisms described by the 
instrumentalist writers. a. monopoly capitalism develops, however, the contradictions in the accu- 
mulation process push the state into direct involvement in production. As the state directly roduc- 
es more and more of the conditions of accumulation, it becomes increasingly important that the 
state’s policies be rational from the point of view of capital as a whole. Such policies cannot, there- 
fore, be left to the give-and-take of competing capitalist interests, but must be planned to serve the 
collective capitalist interest. 

Offe argues that the capitalist state is fundamentally incapable of such planning. Whereas the 
criterion for capitalist rationality is unambiguous for the individual capitalist—profit maximization 
through the production and sale of adie hee can be no equally unambiguous criteria for 
the capitalist state. Since the state does not produce for the market, its activities cannot be governed 
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by the logic of commodity production, The rationality of state production must therefore be de- 
fined in terms of production for use rather than production for exchange. 

The crucial political question is, therefore, what kinds of use-value criteria determine state pro- 
duction. Offe shows that many of the structures which are important in negative selection Gach as 
rigid bureaucratic procedures and constitutional and ideological defenses of private property) are 
obstacles to the development of selective mechanisms HEE can guarantee that state production 
will serve the general interests of capital. The state’s attempts to overcome these obstacles weaken 
the negative selective mechanisms and increase the possibilities of anti-capitalist political forces af- 
fecting state policies. There is thus an intensifying contradiction between the state’s changing role 
in the accumulation process, which requires rational state involvement in production, and the inter- 
nal structures of the state which determine its class nature as a capitalist state. 


In their concluding remarks on the desired synthesis between instrumentalism and 
structuralism, Gold et a! note that the capitalist state 


must be conceived both as a structure constrained by the logic of the society within which it func- 
tions and as an organization manipulated behind the scenes by the ruling class and its representa- 
tives. The extent to which actual state policies can be eahited through structural or instrumental 
processes is historically contingent. There are periods in which the state can be reasonably under- 
stood asa self-reproducin structure which functions large y independently of any external manipu- 
lation, and other times when it is best viewed as a simple tool in the hands of the ruling class. oe. 
tain parts of the state pet may be highly manipulated by specific capitalist interests while oth- 
er parts may have much mote structural autonomy. But in no situation can state oy: be com- 
pletely reduced to either structural or instrumental causation. The state is always relative y autono- 
mous: it is neither completely autonomous (ie., free from active control by the capitalist class) nor 
simply manipulated by members of the ruling class (i.e., free from any structural constraints ).~ 
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Theory of the State: State Autonomy 


Theda Skocpol is the leading representative of the state autonomy school. Although her 1979 
book States and Social Revolutions was lar ely taken up with case studies considera ly outside 
the scope of this book—namely state-buil ing rocesses in revolutionary regimes, as opposed 
to our focus on developed states primarily -P a formally representative nature—her first 
chapter is an excellent formulation of state autonomy as a theory. 

She states, as one of her basic principles of analysis, that “it is essential to conceive of 
states as administrative and coercive organizations—organizations that are potentially au- 
tonomous from (though of course conditioned by) socioeconomic interests and structures.”! 
In place of what she considers a class-reductionist view of the international state-system (i.e. 
that of Immanuel Wallerstein), Skocpol posits that 


nation-states are, more fundamentally, organizations geared to maintain control of home territories 
and populations and to undertake actual or potential military competition with other states in the 
international system. Throughout modern world history, it represents an analytically autonomous 
level of transnational reality—interdependent in its structure and dynamics with world capitalism, 
but not reducible to it. The snilitarily relevant strengths and international advantages (or disad- 
vantages) of states are not entirely explicable in terms of their domestic economies or international 
economic positions. Such factors as state administrative efficiency, olitical capacities for mass mo- 
bilization, and international geographical position are also pee te addition, the will and capaci- 
ty of states to undertake national economic transformations (which may also have international 
ramifications) are influenced by their military situations and their preexisting, militarily relevant 
administrative and political capacities.” 


Most analysis either treats political structures as reducible “(at least ‘in the last instance’) 
to socioeconomic forces and conflicts,” or views the state as “an arena in which conflicts over 
basic social and economic interests are fought out.”3 Hence such analysis essentially rules out 
“the possibility that fundamental conflicts of interest might arise between the existing domi- 
nant class or set of groups, on the one hand, and the state rulers on the other,” or that the 
state might be “an organization-for-itself.”4 

More recent analysis by structural Marxists, however—see the previous chapter—has 
proposed that the state must have a “relative degree of oan from the dominant classes 
in order to promote the capitalist mode of production most effectively. And some of it has 
even “seemed on the verge of asserting that states are potentially autonomous not only over 
against dominant eon also vis-a-vis entire class structures or modes of production.” But 
so far, Skocpol observes, it has not crossed that line. 
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Skocpol explicitly crosses it, and proposes what she calls a “state-centered analysis” that 
“take[s] the state seriously as a macro-structure.” 


The state pro erly conceived is no mere arena in which socioeconomic struggles are fought out. It is, 
rather, a set of administrative, policing, and military organizations headed, and more or less well co- 
ordinated by, an executive authority. ny state first an fundamentally extracts resources from soci- 
ety and dep oys these to create and support coercive and administrative organizations. Of course, 
these basic state organizations are built up and must operate within the context of class-divided so- 
cioeconomic relations, as well as within the context of national and international economic dynam- 
ics. Moreover, coercive and administrative organizations are only parts of overall political systems. 
These systems also may contain institutions throu h which social interests are represented in state 
policymaking as well as institutions through which nonstate actors are mobilized to participate in 
policy implementation. Nevertheless, the administrative and coercive organizations are the basis of 
state power as such. 

here they exist, these fundamental state organizations are at least potentially autonomous 
from direct dominant-class control. The extent to which they actually are autonomous, and to what 
effect, varies from case to case.... 

State organizations necessarily compete to some extent with the dominant class(es) in appropri- 
ating resources from the economy and society. And the objectives to which the resources, once ap- 
propriated, are devoted may very well be at variance with existing dominant-class interests. Re- 
sources may be used to strengthen the bulk and autonomy of the state itself{—something necessarily 
threatening to the dominant class unless the greater state power is indispensably needed and actually 
used to support dominant-class interests. But the use of state power to support dominant class inter- 
ests is not inevitable. Indeed, attempts of state rulers merely to perform the state’s “own” functions 
may create conflicts of interest with the dominant class. The state normall performs two basic sets 
of tasks: It maintains order, and it competes with other actual or potential: states. As Marxists have 

ointed out, states usually do function to preserve existing economic and class structures, for that is 
normally the smoothest way to enforce order. Nevertheless, the state has its own distinct interests 
vis-a-vis subordinate classes. Although both the state and the dominant class(es) share a broad inter- 
est in keepin the subordinate classes in place in society and at work in the existing economy, the 
state’s own Feel interest in maintaining sheer physical order and political peace may lead 
it—especially in periods of crisis—to enforce concessions to subordinate-class demands. These con- 
cessions may be at the expense of the interests of the dominant class, but not contrary to the state’s 
own interests in controlling the population and collecting taxes and military recruits. 

Moreover, we should not forget that states also always exist in determinant geopolitical envi- 
ronments, in interaction with other actual or potential states. An existing economy and class struc- 
ture condition and influence a given state structure and the activities of the rulers. So, too, do geo- 
political environments create tasks and o portunities for states and place limits on their capacities 
to cope with either external or internal tasks or crises .... Indeed, a state’s involvement in an interna- 
tional network of states is a basis for potential autonomy of action over and against groups and eco- 
nomic arrangements within its jarudiction even including the dominant ae and existing rela- 
tions of pro uction. For international military pressures an, opportunities can prompt state rulers 
to attempt policies that conflict with, and even in extreme instances contradict, the fundamental in- 
terests of a dominant class. State rulers may, for example, undertake military adventures abroad that 
drain resources from economic development at home, or that have the immediate or ultimate effect 
of undermining the position of dominant socioeconomic interests. And, to give a different example, 
rulers may respond to foreign military competition or threats of conquest by attempting to impose 
fundamental socioeconomic reforms or by trying to reorient the course of national economic devel- 
opment through state intervention." 


Of course these examples of ostensible conflict of interest—forcing concessions to sub- 
ordinate classes for the sake of stability, or absorbing economic resources to promote foreign 
poy goals against other states—all arguably fall within the range of possibilities envisioned 

y structural Marxism for serving the long-term general interests of the mode of production. 
Revolution or foreign conquest is, after all, a greater threat to the mode of production than 
even significant tax increases or concessions to the working class. 

But it’s still possible, in principle, to conceive of state action to promote its own auton- 
omous interest that’s not compatible with the interests of capital. It’s possible, likewise, to 
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conceive of a situation in which the primary class interest served by the state is that of the 
state apparatus itself. We see examples of this in classifications of the USSR as “state capital- 
ist” by Rosa Luxemburg and others and as “bureaucratic collectivist” by the Schactmanites, 
and by Immanuel Wallerstein’s speculation on postcapitalist systems of class domination 
masquerading as socialist. Whether such a situation has actually existed in any particular case 
is amatter for empirical investigation. 
As she sums it up, Skocpol’s position is “organizational” and “realist.” It assumes that 
states “are actual organizations controlling (or attempting to control) territories and peo 
e.”! And although the primary focus of the book’s analysis is revolutionary states in France, 
ussia, and China, she concludes with some possible sppliccdions for leftist movements in the 
contemporary West. After affirming “Marx’s call for working-class-based socialism,” she con- 
tinues: 


The fact remains, nevertheless, that classical Marxism failed to foresee or adequately explain the au- 
tonomous power... of states as administrative and coercive machineries embedded in a militarized 
international states system. Even if, es ecially if the working classes of the advanced societies should 
become politically self-conscious reeclucone des on national and international scales ... they would 
still have to contend with the repressive capacities of existing states and with the possible threat of 
new forms of state domination emerging unforeseen and unintended from actual revolutionary 
transformations.... 

Let me close on a highl speculative note. If a social revolution were to transform an advanced 
industrial nation, it would, fon only suppose, have to take a very different form, and occur under 
quite different international conditions, from the great historical social revolutions. Because it 
seems highly unlikely that modern states could disintegrate as administrative-coercive organizations 
without destroying societies at the same time, a modern social revolution would proba ly have to 
flow radually, not cataclysmically, out of a long series of “non-reformist reforms,” accomplished by 
mass-based political movements strugglin to democratize every ee institution from the econo- 
my to the political parties, army, and civil bureaucracy. Yet for true democratization to become pos- 
sible within any given advanced industrial country, it would surely be necessary for democratizing 
movements to proceed roughly simultaneously in all advanced countries, with each movement mak- 
ing it a key objective to achieve steady progress toward disarmament and international peace. In or- 
der to deprive authoritarian state executives of their self-perpetuating raison d’etre, there would 
need to bea dampening of the very military rivalries that helped to trigger and shape social revolu- 
tions in the past. 

In short, the causes and outcomes of the great social revolutions of the past could hardly be re- 
capitulated in future democratic-socialist ne a in advanced industrial societies. Still, the past 
does have something to teach us about the future: It suggests that in future revolutions, as in those 
of the past, the realm of the state is likely to be central. ae Franz Neumann once put it, “the struggle 
for po itical power—i. e., the struggle fe the control of the coercive organizations, for police, jus- 


tice, army, bureaucracy, and foreign policy—is the agent of historical progress.”” 


Skocpol’s debates with so-called “instrumentalists,” as opposed to her analysis in States 
and Social. Revolutions, focused primarily on the United States during the New Deal era. If 
the disputes between the instrumentalist and structuralist schools were—as we found in the 
previous chapter—less fundamental and more semantic than their partisans believed, the 
same is not true at all of the dispute between instrumentalism and state autonomy. So while I 
took a comparatively eirenic approach in stressing potential complementarities between in- 
strumentalism and structuralism, in this chapter it 1s necessary to examine in detail the points 
of contention between the two sides. 

The debates, which involved primarily Skocpol and G. William Domhoff as representa- 
tives of their respective parties, were tanctied by Ekocpol’s 1980 article “Political Response to 
Capitalist Crisis.”3 Her thesis was that the various “neo-Marxist” schools “have so is given 
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insufficient weight to state and party organizations as independent determinants of political 
conflicts and outcomes.”! 

In her survey, she divided “neo-Marxists” into three broad categories: instrumentalists or 
“corporate liberal” (amon whom she included Domhoff, as well as Miliband); the “political- 
functionalist” (exemplifie by Poulantzas); and the “class struggle” (exemplified by Fred 
Block). 

The corporate liberal argument regardin the New Deal, she argued, was based entirely 
on selective use of evidence, c erry- ickin only the facts that bore out the thesis. “When the 
theory is subjected to a rigorous, skeptical examination, corporate liberalism fails to explain 
even those aspects of the New Deal that seem most consonant with it.”3 

To be sure there were facts that seemed to confirm the thesis—notably the corporate 
liberal orientation of FDR himself, and the involvement of business interests in venues like 
the Business Advisory Council in formulating the agenda. But: 

If we hold corporate liberalism to more rigorous standards of validation, then the key questions be- 

come: Was there at work during the 1930s a self-conscious, disciplined ca italist class, or vanguard 

of major capitalists, that put forward functional strategies for recovery an. stabilization and had the 

political poe to implement them successfully? Were most corporate leaders (especially of big, 

strategic businesses) prepared to make concessions to labor? Did business peas to the New 

Deal come primarily from small business? These questions go to the heart of the corporate-liberal 


claims; if they cannot be answered affirmatively, then the t eory does not adequately explain the 
New Deal.’ 


By the 1930s, Skocpol argues, there was far less “class unity and discipline” among big 
business interests than there had been during the Progressive Era and the heyday of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. This change was due, in part, to the decline of the House of Morgan 
as a force for unity.° 

Business consciousness went little further than some degree of unity within individual 
industries, and the business agenda was limited by and large to government support for coor- 
dination between the major Gas in each industry. This perspective reflected, to some extent, 
a focus on trade associations, and a nostalgia for the intra-industry coordination that pre- 
vailed under the War Industries Board during WW1. But the war mobilization in WWI was 
a poor example for soa tay Seed! during a Depression, and the focus on that precedent was 
probably in part responsible ot the failure of the NIRA. So if anything, the NIRA illustrates 
the lack of sufficient capitalist class consciousness to formulate a successful policy for com- 
bating the Depression.® 

nad the New Deal labor agenda, she argues, contradicts the corporate liberal thesis even 
more strongly. 


The history of these policies shows that major industrial capitalists were not prepared to grant con- 
cessions to labor; instead undesired policies were forced upon them through the workings of a na- 
tional political process that they coal not fully control. 

Even during the honeymoon between business and government at the start of the New Deal, 
major eae and their spokesmen were very reluctant to make concessions to labor, especially 
not any that would facilitate independent labor unions.... 
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Such good friends as labor had in the early New Deal were not from the ranks of major capital- 
ists, but from within the government.’ 


Indeed, “virtually all large-scale industrial employers unequivocally opposed the Wagner 
Act.” 

In short, “corporate liberalism greatly overestimates what U.S. capitalists were able and 
willing to do during the 1930s to engineer effective, congenial political responses to a capital- 
ist economic crisis. 

Major New Deal measures were passed and implemented over the opposition of capitalists. Not on- 

ly did capitalists fail to control the political process during the mid-1930s, they even lost their ability 


to veto major legislative enactments that touched directly upon their accustomed prerogatives. Cor- 


eran theory cannot explain why ot how this could appen, just as it cannot account for the 
ailures of the business-sponsored NIRA} 


Next, she faults Poulantzas and the structuralists for their inability to explain failures of 
policy by the capitalist state, “especially not failures threatening to capitalists’ —like, notably, 
the NRA-4 As one contributing factor, she singles out the administrative insufficiency of the 
American state. The American administrative state dated back only to the Progressive Era, 
before which it was a “stateless” state whose “basic governmental functions were divided be- 
tween, on one hand, a potent judiciary branch and, on the other, a network of government of- 
fices staffed by locally rooted political parties according to their electoral fortunes and pat- 
ronage requirements.”> And even the administrative expansion that occurred during the Pro- 
gressive Era and WWI was quite modest compared to the centuries-old administrative appa- 
ratuses of European states. 

In this context, no centrally coordinated, executive-dominated national bureaucratic state could 

emerge, not even during World War I. Administrative expansion during that crisis was ad hoc and 

staffed by officials predominately recruited from business. Moreover, it was rolled back by Congress 

right after the end of the war. What remained were a few (increasingly uncontrollable) independent 

regulatory agencies and some restricted realms of federal administration with overlapping, cross- 

cutting lines of control and access to the executive and to Congress. During the 1920s, the epubli- 
cans ees within this system, making minimal efforts at institutional innovation and undertak- 
ing few federal interventions in the affairs of states, localities, or the private economy. When the 
Depression hit, therefore, the U.S. had (for a major industrial ne bureaucratically weak na- 
tional government, and one in which existing administrative capacities were poorly coordinated. 


Against this background, “it becomes Spl to see why the National Recovery Admin- 
istration... had to be created from scratch and through the emergency recruitment of admin- 
istrators from business backgrounds.” 


There was no pre-existing federal bureaucracy with the manpower and expertise needed to supervise 

a sudden, massive effort to draw up hundreds of codes to eee wages, working hours, prices and 

production practices in every U.S. industry from steel and automobiles to textiles and consumer 
i 7 

services. 


As head of the Administration FDR appointed Gen. Hugh Johnson, with previous ex- 
erience in the War Industries Board. Johnson staffed the agency with deputies drawn from 
bene frequently from the very industries with which they were to negotiate in drafting 
the codes, and the codes in turn were enforced by code authorities from the regulated indus- 
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tries. The NIRA failed precisely because the state lacked sufficient autonomy from business 
to promote capitalist interests effectively.’ 


Government regulation without state autonomy soon left businessmen quarreling among them- 
selves, with the winners unable to enforce their will except through cumbersome legal procedures, 
and with the losers able to bring counterleverage on the NRA through Congress and courts .... 
And the NRA codes, once captured by big business, simply Eeene to freeze production, uar- 
antee monopoly prices to dominant firms, and undermine general economic expansion.... [When 
businessmen themselves became the state, government intervention could do little more than rein- 
force and freeze the economic status quo, while simultaneously politicizing conflicts among busi- 
nessmen.” 


The inadequate administrative capacity of the federal government also contributed to 
the failure of the NIRA because it was Seply incapable of processing appropriated funds for 
things like the WPA and CCC uickly enough to achieve a sufficient stimulus to aggregate 
demand. Funds became Bo clede bed because the administrative apparatus was incapable of 
putting them to use in a timely manner} 

So to sum up, the capacity of the capitalist state to automatically promote capitalist in- 
terests was not to be taken for granted. 

The Wagner Act, in contrast, was not so much an example of a state taking advantage of 
its “limited degree of autonomy” to promote capitalist interests better than a state directly 
controlled by capitalists could, as of a state pursuing 


an autonomous political effort, speatheaded by Wagner, to aftay state power against eles pte- 
rogatives and preferences. This kind of development does not seem to be envisaged by oulantzas’s 
theory, which predicts that the capitalist state will invariably act to make the working classes less, 
not more, threatening to capitalists. Poulantzas’s perspective probably underestimates the potential 
democratic responsiveness of elected politicians in all capitalist democracies.4 
How shall we draw the balance on Poulantzas’s political functionalism as an approach to ex- 
plaining the New Deal? A very welcome aspect of this variant of neo-Marxism is its stress upon what 
olitics and the state do “relatively atuonomously” [sic] for the economy, for the capitalist class, and 
Pe or to!) the noncapitalists, especially workers. But, unfortunately, what the theory offers with 
one hand it cemedccy takes back with the other, for it wants us to believe that the state and poli- 
tics always do just what needs to be done to stabilize capitalist society and keep the economy going. 
If this were really true, then state structures, state interventions, and political conflicts would not re- 
ally be worth studying in any detail, and politics as such would have no explanatory importance. All 
that we would need to know about the Now Deal, or about the NIRA, would be that these were part 
of a flow of history that eventually worked out splendidly for U.S. capitalists.° 


Skocpol also stresses the importance of electoral democracy and the partisan makeup of 
the legislature in promoting state agendas independent of the capitalist class. 


If working-class pressure helped to produce the Wagner Act, it was pressure registered not only 
through strikes but also through the major Democratic electoral victories in Congress during the 
fall elections of 1934. This election strengthened liberals in the Congress and virtually eliminated 
right-wing Republicans. It came, moreover, just as business ee to the New Deal was becom- 
ing bitter and vociferous. Half a year later, in June 1935, the upreme Court declared Title I of the 

—the early New Deal’s major piece of recovery legislation—unconstitutional. It was at this 
extraordinary Folica conjuncture, one marked by rhetorical class conflict as well as by FDR’s last- 
minute conversion to the Wagner Act (both because of its Congressional support and because he 
saw it as a partial substitute for the NIRA), that the various politicians and labor-board administra- 
tors who had all along pushed for pro-union le islation were finally able to carry the day and put 
through Congress the single most important reform of the New Deal era.® 
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More than either the instrumentalists or structuralists, Skocpol stresses the importance 
of “independent initiatives by liberal politicians within the Democratic party,” and of elec- 
toral pressures from working class voters. So the New Deal’s labor policies resulted in large 
part ae an alliance between working class voters and autonomous segments within the 
state.’ 

She also stresses the independent motivations of state agencies to expand their bureau- 
cratic domains, and the alliances they developed with legislative and civil society actors. For 
example, 


the social and labor reforms of the New Deal generated new nexes of political power and interest, 
binding liberal-Democratic politicians into symbiotic relationships with the welfare and relief agen- 
cies of the federal government and binding both urban-liberal Selcians and trade-union leaders in- 
to a symbiotic relationship with another new organ of state power, the National Labor Relations 
Boel (NLRB). NLRB administrators achieved their entire raison d’étre through the spread of la- 
bor unions; they had a natural institutional bias (as well as a legal pence in favor of protecting all 
legitimate unions and union drives Labor unions, in turn, certainly benefited from the protections 
thus afforded them... Both labor unions and the NLRB depended upon liberal-Democratic support 
in Congress and within presidential administrations. And, of course, liberal-Democratic politicians 
benefited from monetary contributions and from the electoral mobilization of workers’ votes.” 


In conclusion, Skocpol ptaises those theorists—primarily Poulantzas and Block—“who 
refer to the ‘relative autonomy of politics’ ot who assign ‘state managers’ an independent ex- 
planatory role” for 


moving toward an approach that can take seriously the state and parties as organizations of specifi- 
cally political domination, organizations with their own structures, their own histories, and their 
own patterns of conflict and impact upon class relations and economic development} 


Even so, “so far, no self-declared neo-Marxist theory of the capitalist state has arrived at 
the point of taking state structures and party organizations seriously enough.” 


Political outcomes are attributed to the abstract needs of the capitalist system, or to the will of the 
dominant capitalist class, or to the naked political side-effects aE working-class struggles. It is often 
assumed that politics always works optimally for capitalism and capitalists, leaving only the “how” to 
be systematically explained. Even those neo-Marxists who have tried to incorporate state structures 
into their modes of aoleaaien tend to do so only in functionalist or socioeconomically reduction- 
ist ways. What is more, almost all neo-Marxists theorize about “the capitalist state” in general, thus 
attempting to explain pe of state intervention and political conflict in analytic terms directly 
derived from a model about the capitalist mode of production as such. 

But oe in general has no politics, only (extremely flexible) outer limits for the kinds of 
supports for property ownership and controls of the labor force that it can tolerate. States and polit- 
ical parties within capitalism have cross-nationally and historically vatying structures. These struc- 
tures powerfully shape and limit state interventions in the economy, and t ey determine the viet in 
which class interests and conflicts get organized into (or out of) politics in a given time and place. 
More than this, state structures and party organizations have (to a very significant oa) inde- 
pendent histories. They are shaped and reshaped not sim ly in response to socioeconomic changes 
or dominant-class interests, nor as a direct side effect of class struggles. Rather they are shaped and 
reshaped through the ages of politicians among themselves, struggles that sometimes prompt 
politicians to mobilize socia support or to act upon the society or one in pursuit of political 
advantages in relation to other politicians. In short, states and parties have their own structures and 
histories, which in turn have their own impact upon society.+ 


Skocpol vs. the Instrumentalists on Social Security. Although her focus in “The politi- 
cal formation of the American welfare state in historical and comparative perspective”(co- 
authored with John Ikenberry) was primarily on the role of internal organizational issues of 
the state (party organization and patronage politics, the underdeveloped administrative ca- 
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pacity of the federal bureaucracy, etc.), and she did not directly address conflicts of interpre- 
: : bee . ” 3 a 
tation with Domhoff and other instrumentalists, Skocpol did em hasize—at least in pass- 
ing—the role of independent reformers and experts in formulating old age pension policies. 
The article largely sets aside differences in theoretical interpretation. Indeed, the au- 
thors start out in lan uage that’s at least potentially consistent with “instrumentalist” and 
structuralist analysis. In a number of countries from the 1880s through the 1920s, “social in- 
surance and welfare policies” 
were put into effect by sets of political executives, civil administrators, and political party leaders 
who were looking for innovative ways to use existing or readily extendable government administra- 
tive capacities to deal with (initially key segments of) the emerging industrial working class. Pio- 
neering social insurance innovations, especia y, were not simply responses to the socioeconomic dis- 
locations of industrialism; nor were they straightforward concessions to demands by trade unions or 
working-class based patties. Rather they are best understood ... as sophisticated efforts at anticipa- 
tory political incorporation of the industrial working class, coming earlier ... in paternalist, monar- 
chical-bureaucratic regimes that hoped to head off working-class radicalism, and coming slightly 
later... in gradually democratizing liberal parliamentary regimes, whose competing political arties 
hoped to mobilize new working-class voters into their existing political organizations and coali- 
tions.’ 


So far, we’re not seeing anything that couldn’t have been written by a structuralist, based 
on Marx’s and Engels’ analysis of Bonapattism. In fact it’s hard to think of any particular so- 
cial welfare policy from he Progressive ot New Deal era that would be consistent with 
Skocpol’s framing in terms of serving the interests of autonomous state managers, that would 
not be equally consistent with the structuralist thesis that the state serves the needs of the 
capitalist mode of pee despite being autonomous from control by actual representa- 
tives of capital. At best, the case studies in this article—even stipulating that the composition 
of policy elites was as Skocpol and Ikenberry describe—demonstrate the superiority of the 
structuralist over the “instrumentalist” thesis. But the so-called “instrumentalist” thesis itself 
is, as we have seen, something of a strawman.” And the writers are far from showing any case 
in which the state pursued its own autonomous interests rather than, or at the expense of, the 
long-term needs sehe capitalist mode of production. 

Although Skocpol and Tkenberry in this article mostly pass over any explicit discussion 
of their theoretical isputes with the structuralists and instrumentalists, they devote consid- 
erable attention to the central state autonomist tenet that politicians, middle-class reformers, 
and intellectuals promoted the welfare state for independent reasons of their own. 

The propor of social insurance in the United States were of the educated and intellectually 

cosmopolitan upper-middle and u per social classes. Many were teform-oriented social scientists 

based in universities, especially Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and Wisconsin. Others worked (at least 

for a time) as actuaries in private corporations; as staff experts in state or federal governmental bu- 

reaus concerned with questions of industrial labor; or as executives or social work staffers in private 

philanthropic associations.3 


The American Association for Labor Legislation—AALL—was the primary institu- 
tional base within which these groups engaged in research and political advocacy.4 


‘Theda Skocpol and John Ikenberry, “The political formation of the American welfare state in historical 
and comparative perspective,” in Richard F. Thomasson, ed., Comparative Social Research 6 (Greenwich, CT: 
JAI Press, 1983), pp. 89-90. 
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formists, as Skocpol and kenberry describe it, is entirely consistent at both Kolko’s conception of “political 
capitalism” and with the mindset of the Civic Federation in Weinstein’s account. 
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Interestingly, despite their oppositional framing overall, Skocpol and Tkenberry contin- 
ue to write about the formulation of social welfare policy and its objectives ina way that 
structuralists would find entirely acceptable. Their description of the class backgrounds of 
those who formulated social ax policy is fully compatt le with a structuralist view of the 
state acting in the general and long-term interests of capital despite the absence of le 
representatives in the actual process of formulation. In addition, their description of social 
welfare legislation’s purpose is compatible with a structuralist understanding of the interest 
of the capitalist mode oF ptoduction. 

... [T]he AALL’s members understood themselves to be encouraging and publicizing rigorously 

scientific investigations in order to propose sound labor legislation. The pores legislation would 

improve working and living conditions for all members of the working class (whether organized in- 


to trade unions or not), and at the same time further “the public interest” in social justice and eco- 
nomic efficiency for an orderly, regulated capitalist society. 


Although the authors stress that these polic intellectuals did not see themselves as servy- 
ing the interests of either capital ot labor, but rather “a higher social good,” their vision of the 
social good was essentially the same as that Weinstein ascribed to corporate liberals. This 
good was 

best perceived not by capitalists (too often given to fierce competition and labor exploitation), un- 


ion leaders gael with the survival and expansion of their own organizations), or socialists 
(far too obsessed with class conflict), but by properly reform-minded scientific expertise. 2 


The AALL’s self-perception and ideology reflected “the emerging role of the profes- 
sional expert: scientific, objective, and able to discern and help bring about policies in the in- 
terest of the whole society.” The state, in this view, was “disinterested public authority capa- 
ble of regulating capitalism and ameliorating its unnecessary inefficiencies and injustices 

...3 These cosmopolitan intellectuals were of the view that “the public interest’ could be 
quickly recognized, embodied in reform laws, and implemented by experts free from the divi- 
sions and corruptions of ‘politics.””4 

In fact Skocpol’s and Ikenberty’s description here amounts to a classic restatement of 
the Progressive ideology as Weinstein and Kolko themselves framed it: a vision of a “rational- 
ized” capitalism, in which capital is guaranteed reasonable profits and stability, labor is guar- 
anteed reasonable working conditions and pay, and class conflict is transcended throug the 
proper application of disinterested expertise. Indeed, there could be no better illustration of 
the unconscious absorption of the capitalist legitimizin ideolo by these “independent in- 
tellectuals,” than the aie that “policies in the interest of the whol: society” could be achieved 
within the framework of a rationalized capitalism and compatible with the stability and prof- 
itability of capital. The same is true of the belief that capitalism’s “inefficiencies and injustic- 
es” were “unnecessary” to its rofitability. 

So far, however much the authors want to interpret the facts in terms of state autonomy 
and independent intellectuals rather than a ete or even an “instrumentalist” ) model 
of the class state, there’s not much in the way of actual facts in dispute between the two ap- 
proaches that I can see. There is nothing so fe that Weinstein or Kolko would not stipulate 
to, and nothing that is incompatible with the corporate liberal ideolog : 

I should mention in passin that state autonomy for Skocpol refers not only to the au- 
tonomy of the state from class interests, but to its autonomy as a realm subject to internal 
laws that have little to do with class interest as such. These laws involve such factors as party 
organization, federalism, the administrative capacity of the state, and other legacy effects of a 
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structural or organizational character. Since I not only recognize such considerations as en- 
tirely valid, but also consider them lar ely irrelevant to our urposes in investigating the class 
nature of the state, I ignore them in favor of her areas of direct contention with the “instru- 
mentalists.” 

Domhoff takes considerable issue with Skocpol and Tkenberry on the class makeup and 
orientation of the AALL. Its founding members were indeed “economists, lawyers, and re- 
formers who had been active in a variety of organizations ... housed in the so-called Charities 
Building at Twenty-second Street and ouch Avenue in New York.” But it had a number of 
upper-class members, and was—as admitted by Skopol and Ikenberry—financed by ied 
class donors. And it strove to appeal to employers—in articular those represented in the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. It “drew many of its most visible business supporters from the NCF 
....”2 Gerard Swope was a major figure who tied the AALL and Business Advisory Council 
together as a member of one and head of the other, and Theodore Roosevelt had close ties to 
the Charities Building organizations.} 

It did indeed include “many middle-class liberals and even a few socialists,” but they 
tended to become inactive or drop out over the AALL’s business-oriented reformism.4 Most 
drafting of legislation was done by the economist members, but Domhoff rejects the implica- 
tion of a olivide between “expert” and “upper-class” members; many of the economists in fact 
came from upper-class backgrounds.5 

As for ia most complex economist figure in the AALL, John R. Commons, Domhoff 
argues, “St is wrong to think of a person fike Commons as a toadie or lackey, but e ually 
wrong to think of him as part of a ‘third force.”” Commons was both an independent thinker, 
and friendly with—and supported financially by—capitalists. In his own view, the proper role 
for intellectuals was to align themselves with those in power and advise the leaders who made 
the decisions.° 

As Domhoff sums up his view of the AALL, in contrast to Skocpol’s, it formulated la- 
bor policies that were “compatible with basic business principles see 

As a first look at experts as a “third force,” ... the AALL does not make an impressive case for 


Skocpol. It started out to appeal to business leaders, and it was successful in doing so with at least 
some of them. It became part of a general reform thrust that was not merely middle class.” 


In “Did the Capitalists Shape Social Security?” (1985), Skocpol—writing with Edwin 
Amenta—challenge the corporate liberal position, arguing that the business role in shaping 
the Social Security Act was marginal and mostly oppositional: “by 1934-35 virtually all politi 
cally active business leaders and organizations strongly opposed national and eae Ces en- 
sions and social insurance, along with other legislation perceived as “pro-labor” and/or fikely 
to raise taxes.”® Relatively few liberal-reformist business leaders stayed in contact with New 
Deal policymakers after mid-1934; not all came from big business, and virtually none came 
from ‘mass-emplo ment industries.” And the welfare capitalists who did participate in for- 
mulating policies oe at best an uneven effect on influencing the decisions of major actors 
like Frances Perkins. For example, while welfare capitalists tended to favor a aitple nation- 
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wide unemployment insurance program, FDR and Perkins preferred to leave the specifics to 
be worked out on a state-by-state basis. 

Domhoff responds that most of the sources cited by Skocpol and Amenta do not bear 
out the claims based on them; either they do not Carualy address Social Security at all, fail 
to make the blanket claims of business opposition to it she attributes to them, or make claims 
(e.g. the Business Advisory Council as a whole supported Social Security) that directly con- 
tradict her. Even sources that mention growing business opposition to the legislation do so in 
the context of an account of the business role in shaping it. In addition, Domhoff cites evi- 
dence that subsequently came to light regarding NAM support for Social Security.* His con- 
cluding assessment is that Skoc of. conflated business opposition to New Deal labor and reg- 
ulatory legislation in general wit opposition to Social ecurity.} 
In “A Brief Rep a Skocpol responded to Domhoff’s criticisms* by rejecting the “three 
i 


analytical ptactices” of his that she found “untenable.” 


1) treating maverick individual liberal businessmen, such as those who remained on the Business Ad- 
visory Council in 1935, as “representatives” of the capitalist class or of entire sectors of business; (2) 
taphl glans only the occasions on which such businessmen’s preferences coincided with policy out- 
comes and ignoring the more frequent occasions when their preferences were ignored, overridden, 
or simply did not matter; and (3) treating all middle-class professionals as if t ey were witting or 
unwitting tools of business interests. 


In contrast to this third point, on which she placed Haase emphasis, she restated the 
importance of a “neo-Weberian or ‘new class’ perspective” for understanding the role of “ex- 
perts” and “reformers” in policy-making. 
Depending on the organizational anchorings and orientations of their entire careers, as well as on 
their intellectual outlooks, such experts sometimes act with organized labor and sometimes with or- 
anized business interests. Most often, however, they attempt to act as “chird-force” mediators, 
a layin the role of class interests and class struggles and promoting the expansion of state or 
other “public” capacities to regulate the economy and social relations. The experts from Wisconsin 
who played the controlling teles in formulating the Social Security Act fit this third-force pattern 
erfectly, for specific historical and structural reasons. In sharp contrast to Domhoff’s view of these 
on other) experts as tools of business interests, I underline their autonomous roots and orienta- 
tions, growing out of an “academic-political complex” relatively unique to state-level governance in 
early twentieth-century Wisconsin. onsequently, Iam much better able than Domhoff... to recog- 
nize the many occasions on which the formulators of social security overrode or ignored the prefer- 
ences of even their most liberal business advisors. 


At the risk of re eating myself, the problem here is that, while Skocpol may or may not 
succeed in showing nae capitalists are nota “governin class” in the sense that Domhoff ar- 
oo (my own impression from the back-and-forth between them is that he shows that 

kocpol s “third force mediators” were at least considerably more business-friendly than in 
her framing, if not quite as embedded in the corporate rich “governing class” as he would have 
it), she has very much failed to show the superiority of her own thesis to that of the structur- 
alists. The possibility that policy elites, despite not coming from business backgrounds, and 
despite seeing themselves as “third force mediators,” might nevertheless serve the systemic 
needs of capitalism is entirely consistent with structuralism. 
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Skocpol vs. the Instrumentalists on the Wagner Act. In a 1984 article coauthored with 
Kenneth Finegold—“State, Party, and Industry: Eom Business Recovery to the Wagner Act 
in America’s new Deal”—Skocpol begins by arguing that the NRA failed primarily because 
of the lack of “a national state with the ca acity to carry out a complex program of industrial 

olicy” under any circumstances short oF the capitalists running the planning machinery.' 
he authors affirm, as we have already noted, that “state autonomy” refers not only to ie 
state and its functionaries as actors, but to the autonomy of politics as a realm that includes 
things like state administrative capacity and internal conflict within political parties.” 

The article also stresses the importance of newly elected debart ibeeal ongressmen, the 
beneficiaries of working class mobilization at the polls in the election of 1934, along with 
business’s loss of power from the collapse of the NRA. In particular, the coauthors areue that 
“the failure of the NRA produced a split between Roosevelt and business” that made Wag- 
ner possible.3 They charge both the structuralists, and the instrumentalists or corporate liber- 
als, with giving insufficient consideration to “the independent initiatives of state managers” 
and to class struggle.4 

Finegold aa Skocpol cite, with approval, Fred Block’s argument that progressive capi- 
talists are not a major factor in the triumph of major social reforms and ee of gov 
ernment iopuilee as per the corporate liberal thesis, because “capitalists are almost by defini- 
tion too s ortsighted initially to accept, let alone to promote, major reforms or extensions of 
state power.” Instead, such reforms become possible in the event of major crises like war or 


depression because they weaken the normal constraints of business on state policy. 


Thus state managers may find it both expedient and possible to grant concessions to the workin: 
class. Yet they will do so only in forms that simultaneously increase the power of the state itself. 
What is more, over the longer run, especially as economic recovery resumes, the state managers will 
do the best they can to shape the concessions won by the working class in order to make them func- 
tion smoothly in Ee of capital accumulation and existing clas relations. Thus it can come to 
pass that reforms and extensions of state power originally won through “pressure from below” can 
end up beng “functional” for capitalism and accepted by many of the very capitalists who at first 
strongly existed the changes.’ 


But aside from the complete minimization of the direct influence of business interests 
(contrary to the corporate liberal theorists), this scenario—even stipulating that it is an accu- 
rate description of events—is at most only a marginal hit against either the instrumentalists 
or structuralists. Domhoff has hardly denied that the state responds to pressure from below 
in ways that are less than ideal from the standpoint of capitalist interests; and the idea that 
the state attempts over time to coopt such concessions into a form most consistent with the 
long-term stabi ity of capitalism is entirely consistent with both schools of thought. 

Finegold and Skocpol differ little from the corporate liberals in their view of the NIRA 
asa pro-business measure.® And because of the national government's inadequate administra- 
tive capacity, the NRA was largely administered, and its regulatory codes drafted, by repre- 
sentatives of the regulated corporations themselves.” 

But predsely Becauce of this direct involvement, the NRA became a battleground of 
conflicting industrial interests with no independent power in its own right to promote a 
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common interest. There were “conflicts between large units and small ones,” according to 
historian Ellis Hawley, “integrated firms and nonintegrated, chain stores and independents, 
manufacturers and distributors, new industries and declinin ones, and so on ad infinitum.” 

The combined effects of the failure of the NRA, combined with the influx of liberal ur- 
ban congressmen in the 1934 midterms, made possible the adoption of labor legislation “legal- 
izing the enormous expansion of trade unions” in direct opposition to business interests. 

First, in the mid-1930, urban liberals sympathetic to labor were at an apogee of influence in Congress 

and the Democratic party. But this alone could not have produced abor’s dramatic eats had not 

the failure of the NRA... left industrial capitalists unusually impotent to influence New Deal poli- 

cy-making. 

This left business “in a position where they were unable even to veto a ‘one-sided’ labor meas- 
ure... to which virtually all of them were adamantly and vociferously opposed.”? In the mean- 
time, section 7a of the NIRA had resulted in the dramatic expansion of labor organization, 
further increasing the constituency in favor of such legislation.} 

Nevertheless the co-authors deny that labor militancy was significant as a direct source 
of pressure. At the time Wagener passed, the major strike wave had died out, and did not re- 
sume until the Act was signe into law.4 It was the changing internal makeup of the Congres- 
sional Democratic caucus, coupled with the political weakening of business in the aftermath 
of the NRA’s failure—coupled with business disaffection from the New Deal that reduced 
its influence on FDR still further—that was decisive. 

The Wagner Act, as they summarize, “demonstrates that in at least some conjunctions 
of state and party—perhaps highly unusual ones” 

— the mechanisms... by which capitalist influence normally constrains government policy makin 

in liberal democracies, can fail to operate. In particular, the most potent weapon of ptivate capital 

ists, their hegemony with respect to definitions of “what is good for the economy,” can be temporat- 

ily lost.® 

In the course of their argument, Finegold and Skocpol make some pointed misreadings 
of the arguments they attribute to the “instrumentalists.” For example, the latter’s ostensible 
failure to “explain the timing” of the NIRA and Wagner Act. “If the NIRA reflected the 
dominant resources of business, why could not such a program be enacted earlier, under the 
administration of Herbert Hoover? Despite being “unquestionably probusiness,” Hoover re- 
jected the Swope Plan as a monstrous and historically unprecedented proposal for OnepS 
ly? But neither Miliband nor Domhoff framed the relationship between the capitalist class 
and the state in such a crudely cartoonish (instrumentalist? ) Way, or entirely denied agency 
and ideological motivation to state actors. This is es ecially true, given Dombhoff’s stress on 
intra-capitalist conflict between corporate liberals and reactionaries. 

In contrast to this caricature Sr ceeetenealaal the authors call for an approach that, 
in addition to acknowled ing the disproportionate influence of business interests on the state 
in a capitalist economy, “also pays attention to electorally mediated democratic influences 
that are attributable to the ongoing struggles among oliticians for authoritative control over 
governmental organs of administration, coercion, and legislation.”® 

Domhoff criticizes Finegold and Skocpol for focusing almost entirely on the labor poli- 
cy of the New Deal, to the neglect of its antecedents. They emphasize che development of 
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provisions of the act based on “the actual ass of labor mediation and negotiation by the 
government officials who tried to manage abor strife in the early New Deal.” But this ignores 
the question of where that practice came from.! And as we already saw from our survey of 
Donhof? s work in a previous chapter, it had its roots in the previous decades of labor nolie - 
making in the NCE and other corporate liberal i astinidone hte also aroues that they reat 
exaggerate the loss of power by business, considering their role in “the s ape and fate of other 
legis ation before Congress at the same time” (e.g. ocial thal 

Autonomists vs. Instrumentalists on Foreign Policy. Probab y the area in which state au- 
tonomists lay most emphasis on the autonomous interests of the state is in the realm of for- 
eign affairs and national security policy. We already saw the stress that Skocpol ut on the 
state’s pursuit of its autonomous interests against other states in the international state sys- 
tem. 

This is certainly valid, up to a point—at the most basic level of geo olitics, as described 
by thinkers like Mice and Mackinder. To the extent that a state coexists in a state system 
alongside other states, its material possibilities for interaction with them will be to some ex- 
tent governed by considerations of physical Eeogephy, human and natural resources, the 
need to maintain territorial integrity against oreign attack or internal disorder, etc., regard- 
less of its class nature. Hence the policies of Germany from unification through the World 
Wars, of the postwar Soviet Union in its competition with the capitalist world, and of Russia 
and China since the collapse of communism, have all of necessity reflected some of the same 
“world island” considerations; and the USSR faced imperatives similar to those of imperial 
Russia, such as the acquisition of a warm water port. 

But beyond this most basic level of ph sical reality—which amounts to little more than 
acknowled ing the fact we live ina fetal world and not a gnostic one of pure light—I be- 
lieve it has been demonstrated many times over that the United States, in particular, has pur- 
sued a foreign policy in the interests of its dominant economic class. The evidence for what 
William Appleman Williams called “Open Door Imperialism” as a common thread in U.S. 
foreign policy, and of the importance of the needs of the capitalist system as a central consid- 
eration in that policy orientation—as reflected in US Grand Area policies during and after 
WWII (Domhoff, Shoup and Minter, etc.) and in the design of the postwar order (Kol- 
ko)—is in my opinion overwhelming. 

The most noteworthy formulation of state autonomy theory in the realm of foreign af- 
fairs is Stephen Krasner’s 1978 book Defending the National Interest.3 

At the outset, Krasner outlines the assumptions of what he calls his “statist” or “state- 
centric” approach. He rejects the “governing liberal paradigm” (Le. interest roup pluralism), 
which “does not view the state as an independent entity,” but rather as “a ae among com- 
peting interest groups ....” He also rejects the Marxist approach, which also “begin[s] from 
the pers ective of the society” —in their case with state policy reflecting “either the prefer- 
ences ar the bourgeoisie” (instrumentalism) ot “the structural needs of a capitalist system” 
(structuralism). In both cases, the goal of analysis is “to identify the underlyin ae struc- 
ture and the political mechanisms through a particular societal groups DT eaaae the 
poverniients ben viok They reject the idea of a “national interest,” or interests of the state 
as such, independent of the system of power the state serves.4 

Krasner, in contrast, “views the state as an autonomous actor” whose objectives “cannot 
be reduced to some summation of private interests. These objectives can be called appropri- 
ately the national interest.” He sets out to show, first, that American leaders have pursued a 
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consistent set of goals re arding foreign raw materials investment, and to defend his interpre- 
tation of events against the liberal and Marxist erspectives.’ The book consists of a series of 
case studies, ran ing chronologically from us reaction to the Mexican Revolution in the 
second decade of the 20th century to the oil crisis of the 1970s. 
Krasner goes on to elaborate on exactly what he means by “the state.” He starts from the 
assumption 
that it is useful to conceive of a state as a set of rules and institutions having peculiar drives, compul- 
sions, and aims of their own that are separate and distinct from the interests of any particular socie- 
tal roup [sic]. These goals are associated either with general material objectives or with ambitious 
ideological goals related to beliefs about how societies should be ordered. They can be labeled the 
national interest. In ee further the national interest, the state may confront internal as well 


as external resistance .... The ability of the state to overcome domestic resistance depends upon the 
instruments of control that it can exercise over groups within its own society} 


His identification of the specific entities that constitute “the state,” for the purpose of 
national security policy, is far narrower than what mainstream political science wonks usuall 
mean by “government.” For his purposes “the central state actors are the President and the 
Secretary of State, and the most important institutions are the White House and the State 
Department.” Although Krasner denies he is “tryin to reify the state,” he insists that in re- 
gard to foreign policy, the White House and State epartment “are the pivot of the state.4 

He also denies that his paradigm amounts to an absolute separation between state and 
society; “in a democracy the two are inextricably bound together.” The state must serve the 
interests of society to some extent, because its power depen s on po ular support toa degree, 
which in turn requires at least a minimally satisfied populace.’ But the state approaches such 
satisfaction, not in terms of summing up all the individual preferences of citizens, but of the 
interests of the society as a whole as measured in terms of ae assigned by the state.°® 

Krasner specifies that that rather than defining “national interest” in a priori terms, as 
do other analysts, he defines it “inductively” as “the preferences of American central decision- 
makers. Such a set of objectives must be related to general societal goals, persist over time, and 
have a consistent ranking of importance in order to justi using the term ‘national interest.””” 
In the specific case of raw materials investment policy, this national interest has consisted of 
three preferences, ranked as follows: “1) increase competition; 2) insure security of supply; 
and 3) promote broad foreign policy objectives.”® 

Krasner found a shift in emphasis, in pursuing these objectives, between the prewar and 
postwar petiods. Before WWIL, the primary emphasis was on secure access to raw materials 
and the economic benefits of promoting competition in their supply; after the war, the focus 
shifted to the pursuit of ideological objectives: 

Lockean liberal aims and a nonrevolutionary, democratic, and prosperous historical evolution. They 


were more concerned with structuring the international system and the domestic policies of other 
countries than with readily identifiable economic and strategic interests.9 


In practical terms, as with Skocpol’s analysis of New Deal labor and paeeecs policy, it’s 
retty hard to distinguish the policies Krasner describes as the product of autonomous state 
interests from the policies states would pursue in serving the general, long-term needs of capi- 
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talism. Foreign raw materials investment, in particular, is an especially difficult area in which 
to draw a line between policies serving an autonomous state interest and policies serving the 
needs of the capitalist economy. 

Krasner himself betrays hie fact, in the way he explains his empirical approach to identi- 
fying the national interest in terms of objectives consistently pursued by the state that relate 
to “general societal goals,” and the ake references he identifies as governing U.S. raw ma- 
terials foreign policy. It would be quite difficult to distinguish these preferences, in opera- 
tional terms, from those of a state pursuing the general, long-term structural interests of the 
capitalist system. 

In fact not only does he give away as much inadvertently, but he explicitly admits the 


difficulty. 

It is far more difficult to distinguish empirically between a statist paradi m and a structuralist one 

[than between a statist and an instrumentalist one]. One man’s foreign policy goal is anothet’s long- 

term preservation of capitalism. Yet it is pas to look for strains in either argument, for cases 

that require convoluted rationalizations. Cases involving general societal interests, such as the max- 

imization of gone or protection of territorial integrity, cannot offer any test: what is good for the 

society as aw ole will be good. for its sang economic institutions .... Few opportunities for test- 

ing are offered by cases involving security of raw materials supply: both statist concerns with max- 

eee general utility and structural Marxism’s focus on preservin the long-term economic inter- 

ests of society, particularly in its leading forms, predict that this goal would be an important part of 

public policy.’ 

So Krasner looks for cases in which those “strains” in the instrumentalist argument can 
be found. As his “most powerful evidence” for the state’s primarily ideological motivation in 
the post-WWII period, he cites the purported fact that “the behavior of the United States 
when it ae ee itself to the utmost—when it was prepared to use overt or covert force— 
must ultimately be understood not in terms of economic or strategic objectives, but in terms 
of ideological ones.”* 

Krasner looked for cases in which American decision-makers acted in what would be 
seen as a “non-logical way” from a structural Marxist perspective. For him, the American 
leadership’s persistent exaggeration of “the importance of communist elements in foreign 
countries,” and its tendency to act in ways that would seem irrational in terms of means-ends 
calculations from a material perspective when it came to the costs of defeating communism, 
fit the bill. According to Krasner, such behavior “violates the basic premises of materialist 
formulations” that assume rational behavior in support of the structural needs of capitalism. 
American leaders obsessively pursued anti-communism not only at economic costs far greater 
than justified by the economic value of the targets of U.S. intervention, but at the cost of de- 
Sabie capitalist society internally. 

hed he cites large-scale military interventions like Vietnam as cases in which it is “indis- 
putable ... that American central decision-makers resorted to this alternative only to oppose 
communist regimes in less developed countries” and not for the economic importance o 
those countries.4 

But Krasner’s case for anti-communist ideological over material motivation is not quite 
so “indisputable” as he imagines. His criterion for identif ing rational material or economic 
interest is flawed. His metric for a country’s material sipaltearce to the United States is over- 
ly narrow, defining a country’s importance to American capitalism in terms solely of the scale 
Uy. investment in its raw materials extraction, rather than in the importance of the raw ma- 
terials themselves to the U.S. economy. Hence, any use of disproportionate force, such as an 
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overt military attack, where the level of U.S. raw materials investment was comparativel 
low—for example the U.S. invasion of Vietnam—is, in Krasner’s schema, ideologically motti- 
vated and irrational in material terms.! 

Even in cases where US overseas investments are minor, the American economy can 
havea major interest in oes the security of raw materials imports and pee the 
adoption of autarkic policies by a raw materials supplier. Indeed this was at the heart of the 
concerns behind Grand Area analysis in the period immediately before US entry into 
WWwi, irrespective of the amount of US foreign investment in the countries threatened 
with incorporation into the Greater East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

Vietnam, in particular, was of considerable importance as a source of tin and rubber, re- 
gardless of the amount of US investment there; the disappearance of those economically and 
strategically vital raw materials into Japan’s autarkic sphere of control, in the event of French 
Indochina Elling to (eee was explicit y described as a tri ger for US initiation of war by any 
means necessary in the event it happened. As Domhoff points out, 

The definition of the national interest that led to these interventions was conceived in the years 


1940-1942 by corporate planners in terms of what they saw as the needs of the capitalist system, well 
efore communism was their primary concern.” 


Raw materials considerations were at the heart of “Grand Area” policies immediately 
before and during WWII. Indeed, the primary reason for concern ons foreign sources of 
raw materials is the American manufacturing economy’s dependence on them in order to 
function. 

And Domhoff devotes most of his chapter on Krasner in The Power Elite and the State 
to dissecting the latter’s account in just those terms, showing that U.S. raw materials olicy 
not only immediately before and during, but after WWIL, is entirely consistent with a Grand 
Area interpretation focused on the material needs of the corporate economy. 

Drawing on Laurence Shoup and William Minter’s work,} he argues that the real shift 
in emphasis during WWII was the result not of Lockean ideology or anticommunism, but to 
a joint assessment by the State Department and Council on Foreign Relations of the global 
resource and market needs of the US economy.4 

This analysis was a response, seca to the challenge posed to America’s long- 
standing Open Door approach to imperialism y the rise of autarkic powers set on withdraw- 
ing the resources and markets of entire regions from the global economy. Until the rise of 
Fortress Europe and Japan’s iaidend ark See America had pursued its Open Door Im- 
perialism more or less in harmony with the uropean colonial powers—somethin ap rOxi- 
mating Kautsky’s “Golden International,” rather than the ruthless rivalry posited by Lenin. 
The first major challenges to that policy were presented by Germany’s and Japan’s attempts 
at regional autarky, which threatened America’s access to the minimum foreign natural re- 
sources, and markets for surplus output and surplus capital, that its economy needed in order 
to survive. 

According to this joint analysis, the United States required at a bare minimum that Lat- 
in America, the British Empire, and the western Pacific be integrated into serving the needs 
of its economy in order for it to continue functioning in any recognizable form. At the 
time—1940—the fall of France, the Low Countries, and much of Scandinavia had essentially 
removed Europe from the global economy. The potential German invasion of Great Britain 
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presented the real prospect of some major part of the Royal Navy falling into German hands, 
along with British colonial holdings in Africa and Asia. Meanwhile the tin and rubber of 
French Indochina, and oil of the Dutch East Indies, were also threatened by Japanese expan- 
sion in the western Pacific. 

The postwar architecture set up by the Western Allies—the UN Security Council, 
Bretton Woods, the American warfare state as successor to the power vacuum left by the tap- 
idly declining British Empire, etc.—was designed to impose the Open Door on the world and 

revent the rise of any urther regional attempts at autarky. This postwar order, to be en- 
bce under a Pax Americana, was already established in its broad outlines before Cold War 
with the USSR became a primar consideration; and one of the central dynamics driving the 
Cold War was the perception o the USSR asa regional power challengin American access 
to regional resources and markets in the same manner as had Germany and Japan. 

A policy document (E-B32) dated April 17, 1941—before America even entered the 
mares Seine a policy of global economic integration and limits on sovereignty (for coun- 
tries other than the United States, obviously) at a time when anti-communism was clearly not 
a major concern. 

First, national self-determination should be qualified because “a more closely integrated world eco- 


nomic order will almost certainly require some restrictions on sovereignty.”... Fifth, “the benefits of 
a world economy should be contrasted with autarchy.”! 


Domhoff argues, in particular, that America’s interest in Southeast Asia was a direct 
continuation of the same resource concerns that motivated hostility to Japan two decades ear- 
lier.? 


It is in the context of Grand Area planning between 1940 and 1942 then that we should look at how 
central decision-makers viewed Vietnam from 1943 to 1968. If we keep in mind that Southeast Asia 
was considered essential to the Grand Area from as early as the summer of 1940, and that council 
planners were prepared By the winter of 1940 to advocate war to keep Japan out of that area, then we 
can begin to a preciate the remarkable continuity that is found on this issue in the postwar reports 
and books of ae council and in the official position papers of the state’s National Security Council 
created in 1947. True enough, as all sources stress, the Cold War and the resultant containment pol- 
icy, along with a fear of appearin: “soft on communism” in the eyes of voters, came to dominate the 
thinking of postwar decision-makers. But only the specific enemy had changed, not the olicy. The 
pay concerns remained, first, healthy apanese and British economies that could Pnceon in 

armony with the American economy and, second, the ability to limit the power of nations that 
threatened this economically based conception of the American national interest. Since this Grand 
Area definition of the national interest preceded the advent of the Soviet threat, it cannot be at- 
tributed to a Lockean dislike of communism} 


Anticommunism only became a central driver of U.S. policy after the Soviet bloc “be- 
came the new challengers to the Grand Area conception of the national interest. In a certain 
sense ..., they merely replaced the fascists of Germany and Japan as the enemies of the inter- 
national economic and political system regarded as essential by American leaders.”4 The stra- 
tegic importance of Vietnam was discussed in the Pentagon Papers in essentially the same 
terms as in the CFR/State department papers.° 

In regard to the desire for a “healthy Japanese economy” functioning “in harmony” with 
the American system, Noam Chomsky noted the significance of Indochina as a source of raw 
materials for the Japanes industrial economy, an the need to integrate it into a regional 
economy—indeed, something resembling the Co-Prosperit Sphere bil under the aegis of 
the American-enforced world order—serving the needs of Japan as an American regional 
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proxy. If Southeast Asia and its resources were lost, there was a significant danger that Japan 
and Thailand would be pushed toward neutrality in the Cold War (“accommodate them- 
selves” to the USSR and/or China), and America’s influence over the Pacific Rim economy 
as a whole would suffer.! 

The strength of US resolve to prevent the fall of Saigon declined steadily in conjunction 
with Vietnam’s declining significance as a factor in the Teer regional economy and its po 
tential neutrality or defection in the Cold War. Samuel Huntington later recounted his de- 
clining support for the war in Vietnam as the result of several combined factors: the suppres- 
sion of communism in Indonesia as a result of the Suharto coup, the Sino-Soviet split, and 
the weakening of China’s power projection capability by the Cultural Revolution.” This, cou- 
pled with the fact that Indochina had been utterly laid waste as an object lesson to other po- 
tential defectors, made it possible to decouple those Southeast Asian dominos from the larger 
regional economy and leave overall U.S. dominance intact. 

Asa result of all this, Krasner’s distinction between “Lockean ideology” and the material 
needs of American business becomes largely meaningless—or at least untalsifiable—in much 
the same way as Skocpol’s distinction between autonomous state interests and the domestic 
needs of the capitalist system. “...[D ]istinctions among rational economic interests, state goals, 
and a general ‘desley are false ones... .”3 Whatever influence the ideology of the American 
state might have, the ideology itself is either rooted in, or reinforced by, the interests of 
American capital. The postwar definition of the American interest 


was in good part economic in the sense that it was concerned with the full functioning of the Amer- 
ican capitalist system with minimal changes in it. The goal was to avoid depression and social up- 
heaval, on the one hand, and greater state control of the economy on the other. True enough, state 
decision-makers shared these common goals. However, this establishes that state goals were not sep- 
arate from capitalist goals, but compati le with them.4 


Domhoff’s critique aside, we can also see continuity before and after the Cold War. 
American foreign policy in the period after 1990, when anti-communist concerns ceased to be 
a major factor, continued to be focused on imposing forced “connectivity” (Thomas Bar- 
nett’s term>) on the world. And there is a significant degree of continuity, as well, between the 
USSR’s challenge to Western dominance over the world’s resources and markets, and efforts 
like the Shanghai Cooperative Organization and the Belt and Road Initiative to promote coa- 
lescence of a unified “world island” economy as an alternative to the Washington system. 

In fairness to Krasner, he does at one point late in the book directly secnouledge some- 
thing like the Grand Area argument—that “opposition to communist regimes is related to 

reserving the structure of the world capitalist system as a whole.” As an example, he quotes 
Poa agdoff in The Age of I mperialism: “the reality of imperialism goes far beyond the 
immediate interest of this or that investor: the underl ing purpose is not ing less than keep- 
ing as much as possible of the world open for trade and investment by the giant multinational 
corporations.”° 

Krasner replies that Magdoftf s argument ts weak. It fails on three accounts: 1) it neglects 
“the relatively passive American response” to economic nationalism; 2) it assumes Marxist- 


‘Noam Chomsky, “The Pentagon Papers and U.S. Imperialism in South East Asia,” The Spokesman Win- 
ter 1972/73 <https://c ee 1972___/>; Chomsky, Deterring Democracy (New York: rail and Wang, 
1991), pp: 336-337; see also Domhoff, The Power Elite and the State, pp. 142-14}. 

2Domhoff, The Power Elite and the State, p- 146. 

3[bid., p- 147. 

4Ibid., p. 144. 

’Thomas Barnett, “The Pentagon’s New Map,” Esquire March 2003 (republished September 16, 2016 
<https://www.esquire.com/news-politics/a1546/thomas-barnett-iraq-war-primer/>). 
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Leninist regimes would not sell raw materials to the United States; and 3) it ignores the irra- 
tionality eHlargeseale military commitments like Vietnam, in means-ends terms.' 

But Krasner’s critique of the Grand Area—or “needs of global capitalism” —argument is 
itself weak. For one thing, it ignores the possibilit that U.S. eadership might have seen eco- 
nomic nationalism as less threatening, in terms of U.S. access to bceeteee Geel the coun- 
tries involved were in the broadly defined global security system of the United States—the 
“Free World”—or at least ona the Soviet sphere of control and not under the USSR’s di- 
rect protection. On the other side, it ignores the possibility that trade with Marxist-Leninist 
regimes would have be seen as being at the ongoing suffrance of those Sl and their Sovi- 
et sponsors, with U.S. access to vital raw materials imports vulnerable to eing cut of f entirely 
at the discretion of the Soviet bloc. 

As for the third count, Krasner ignores the historical evidence that U.S. leaders were in 
fact motivated by concerns over the effect the loss of Vietnam would have on the global capi- 
talist system, or at least the regional capitalist system on the Pacific Rim. 

And he is wrong, on all three counts, in his claim that structural Marxism requires that 
the state’s assessment of reality in serving the material needs of capitalism be “rational.” Or at 
the very least, he ignores the difficulty of distinguishing between irrationality and errors of 
fact. There’s a very fine line between error and irrationality, when it comes to assessing the 
importance of a particular to the world Seas system and the potential harm res ting 
from its loss. An nothing in structural Marxism requires the leadership of the state to be 
omniscient or free from error. The state is not a magisterial authority, protected in its poli- 
cies from miscalculation or misjudgement by the Ho y Spirit. So it’s entirely possible (for eXx- 
ample) for U.S. leadership to be mistaken about the relative threats to raw materials supply 
security posed by economic nationalism and communist revolution, without in any way un- 
dermining the structuralist thesis. 

Digression on Laursen and the State as Operating System. Somewhat related to the 
possibility of genuine state autonomy is the theory that the modern state by its organization 
and functioning has its own internal ogic, analogous to that of capital. John Holloway aroues, 
in Crack Capitalism, that the state is an alienated form of our own activity that we confront 
as an enemy, in the same way that we confront our concrete activity as abstract labor embod- 
ied in the commodity form and in capital. 

The state is characterised by its separation from society. It does not establish the social cohesion, 
but acts asa necessary complement to the establishment of that cohesion through the process of ex- 
change. It is a derivative form of abstract labour, constituted by the abstraction of doing into labour. 

The constitution of the state is at the same time the constitution of the economic and the political 

as separate spheres, from both of which the abstraction of doing into labour, the transformation of 

our being-able-to into a power-over us, disappears from view. 

The political draws our fire, distracts our attention from the fundamental question of our pow- 
et-to-do. The state, by its very existence, says in effect, ‘I am the force of al cohesion, I am the 
centre of social determination. If you want to change society, you must focus on me, you must gain 
control of me.’ This is not true. The real determinant of society is hidden behind the state and the 
economy: it is the way in which our sina, activity is organised, the subordination of our doing to 
the dictates of abstract labour, that is, of value, money, profit. It is this abstraction which is, after all, 
the ek basis of the existence of the state. If we want to change society, we must stop the subordina- 
tion of our activity to abstract labour, do something else .... 

The state, ae therefore politics understood as a distinct sphere, is a removal, a displacement, a 
drawing away of our struggle for a different world. But more than that: it is a creation, a giving away 

y us. he existence of the state is pan of the externalisation of ie inherent in the abstraction of 
doing into labour, part of the transformation of our power-to-do into their power-over. We create 

and re-create it by aying taxes, by obeyin the laws, by voting in elections: but also, by constituting 

a distinct sphere a3 ib political separate from everyday life. The state is not an external force but an 

externalised force. We create the state by externalising our power: its power over us is the transfor- 
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mation of our power to do. The critique of the state, then, is the critique of the externalisation of 
our power, of our own constant creation and re-creation of the state as an authority standing outside 
us, and of politics as a distinct sphere separated from our daily lives, from our doing and eating and 
loving." 


Eric Laursen’s book The Operating System is devoted almost in its entirety to developing 
a similar thesis. He writes: 


By virtually any standard—geographic, economic, cultural, technological—the modern State 
has been more successful than any previous system at imposing itself on humanity and the earth. 
Over five centuries, it has harnessed capital, bee science and technology, and firepower to remake 
almost the entire world through conquest, slavery, innovation, economic exploitation, the subjuga- 
tion or evisceration of societies that followed other models, the systematic stripping of the planet’s 
natural resources, and the inculcation of its worldview into every one of us. 

These were not by-products or unintended consequences. the also didn’t have to happen. But 
these practices were integral to the State’s goals and ambitions; they are part of its DNA.” 


And the state encompasses everything that has been assimilated into its logic, not simply 
the formal government. 


Its central feature is the legal, administrative, and decision-making structure we refer to as govern- 
ment. But the State is a much larger, more complex phenomenon, a comprehensive means of organ- 
izing and exercising power that, once it’s launched, expands to cover more and more aspects of exist- 
ence according to a direction and logic of its own.... 

At the same time, and again like a computer operating system, the State is not a material object 
or entity. The various pee of “hardware” we associate with it—big, imposing neoclassical build- 
ings fronted by Greco-Roman columns quite often come to mind, along with military bases, roads, 
and monuments—are merely material containers and symbols of the immaterial reality. An operat- 
ing system is soft ware [sic], a collection of embedded commands that direct a machine called a com- 

uter. The State, too, is “software”: a collection of ideas, doctrines, commands, and processes that 
direct the deployment of human beings and their deployment of physical resources. 

The State is at once a political, social-cultural, and economic entity. Like an operating system, it 
networks together institutions, organizations, and less formal groups including government but also 
many others: corporations, banks, other financial institutions... and other un erpinnings of capital- 
ism; eleemosynary nonprofit and charitable) institutions; so-called civil society groups and political 
parties (especially “established” parties like the Democrats and Republicans in the United States, 
which have evolved into quasi-state institutions); and even basic units like families and households. 
Other institutions and roupings that form part of the State furnish cultural and even paramilitary 
support to the social Se strengthen organized religion, and reinforce racial and gender stratifica- 
tion: for instance... the American Legion, the Ku Klux Klan, the National Rifle Association, militia 
groups, the Proud Boys, and the Southern Baptist Convention in the United States. 

ny organization recognized and regulated by law is a component of the State; so are many ille- 
gal or extralegal organizations that rely on State institutions and infrastructure in some respect, 
such as informal or gray markets ..... What these entities have in common is that they all reinforce 
the State even as they depend on the structure of the State to survive. This is what makes the State a 
total operating system, not just a legal or administrative structure. 

Government is, of course, the core institution of the State, but government depends on many of 
these other institutions and organizations to fulfill vital functions. Government especial depends 
on private capital asa ee in apes ounces growth. Historically, many acilion eco- 
nomic functions have shifted back and forth from government to private-sector control while al- 
ways remaining within the State’s power to re ulate and legislate—and, in reality, the line between 
government and the private sector is profound. y blurred} 


John Holloway, Crack Capitalism (Pluto Press, 2010), pp. 133-134. 
*Eric Laursen, Ihe Operating System: An Anarchist Theory oF the Modern State (AK Press, 2021), p- 19. Pag- 
ination from df version hosted at Library Genesis 
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The state’s expansionist drive is reinforced by policies that lower the effort and transac- 
tion costs of operating within the state system, and raising both for attempts to operate out- 
side of it. 


Like a computer operating system, the State manages relationships between government, capital, 
nonprofits, and other entities to make them work together easily and efficiently, many parts operat- 
ing at the same time. Like an operating system, it lets us do things—make computations, write, 
communicate, learn, play, create art, make a living—but always within boundaries that it prescribes 
and manipulates. Like an operating system, it provides a user-friendly interface that makes it much 
easier for us to conduct our business inside rather than outside its boundaries. Consider citizenship, 
passports, and other personal identification; it’s possible to live in the modern world without them, 
though barely, and it is extremely inconvenient, to say the least. Or consider the highways, rail lines, 
and postal systems the State and its ptivate-sector components offer. Or, for businesses, the infra- 
structure of trade treaties, customs services, and ports that facilitate commerce. There are ways 
around these, but it’s so much easier to use the platform the State provides.’ 


Compare the Borglike, totalizing nature of the state to the expansionist ee of 
capital. Both capital and the state are expansionist entities whose core logic drives them to in- 
corporate and assimilate everything external into itself. 


How do their interests intersect? According to free-market ideologues like economist Milton 
Friedman, the onl imperative of business is to create value for its owners. Any other relevant social 
role is contained in that imperative; otherwise it’s not relevant. But this assertion is nothing more 
than ideology. The fundamental job of capital is to build the State; creating wealth, launching prof- 
it-making enterprises, providing needed goods and services, and manufacturing a desire for yet more 

oods and services are its rincipal contributions to the project. This often makes for extraordinari- 
i uneven distribution of its benefits and accelerates the destruction of the environment, threaten- 
ing human life as well, but it also increases the State’s sources of taxation, which provides the lever- 
age needed for the State to borrow money and finance its growth. For this reason, capitalism has 
been a vital part of the State ever since the modern State began.” 


The state “enlists us in the work of reproducing itself’3 in the same way Marxists de- 
scribe capital as incor orating workers’ extracted surplus labor into the mass of capital, Xe) 
that wore’ own dead labor confronts them as an enemy and extracts still further surplus. 

And the state, every bit as much as capital, is driven by the imperative to expand com- 
modification and the cash nexus, in order to transform society intoa fungible resoutce for its 
own purposes. “The State was the original capitalist, and it remains the greatest. It aspires to 
incorporate every inch, every corner of the societ over which it presides into a vast wealth- 
producing machine.”4 Hence state policies from the beginning of the early modern period to 
impose specie money, to privatize and commodify common lands, and to coerce people into 
the wage system. 

The motivation, then as now, was much the same. By adopting policies that raised productivity and 

held down labor costs, early modern states hoped to encourage economic growth that would boost 

taxes and other revenues, in turn allowing them to field more formidable armies, expand their geo- 

graphic reach, and establish more pervasive control over their lands and populations.’ 


The distinction between “public” and “private,” or “government” and “business,” which 

is standard in American-style right-libertarian discourse, is largely meaningless against this 
y P S y. g g 

background. The modern model of “private property rights,” which the libertarian right de- 
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picts as the spontaneous outgrowth of Lockean homesteading, is the joint creation of the 
state and of capital. 


This begins with property. When early modern European states began turning feudal lines of 
obligation into landed property—a form of direct ownership—the modern economy was born. 
Property ownership is a central principle of the State, a safeguard of authority and social order, and 
every state devotes a significant measure of its resources to defending property against almost any 
other moral or economic consideration.! 

This confluence of interests highlights the slipperiness of the distinction between the 
political and economic realms. Beginning in the nineteenth century, the State came to define 
the two as distinct and to define the economy as a closed system. This shift was useful be- 
cause it allowed classical economics, focused exclusively on growth, to be presented as an ob- 
jective, scientific area of study ahs 

But the distinction is false. The State is an economic entity, just as much as a corpora- 
tion or a company or a cooperative. It runs on revenues (taxes ) and borrowed capital, just asa 
private conipany does Ses 

he conjunction of interests between capitalists and the State... is profound. Both need 
steady, perpetual economic growth to remain viable and to legitimate themselves. Both are 
concerned with marshaling resources—animal, vegetable, inanimate, and human—for this 
purpose. Both therefore have an insatiable need ... to track, record, evaluate, and make these 
resources more exploitable. 

Capitalism already existed in the activities of bankers and lenders in the cities of medieval Ger- 
many and Italy, but the formation of the modern State in the late fifteenth century supercharged it, 
giving capital a ose client with far greater resources. That client could coin and later print its 
own money, could open up vast new territories for ane to explore and exploit, and would always 
need capital’s services as it grew and became more ambitious. Just like the State, modern capitalism 
isn’t something that arose “naturally”; it had to be constructed, subsidized, and directed, and it still 
does. It couldn’t exist without the State to erry the rules, enforcement, guardrails, and social ac- 
ceptance that enable it to function—and, crucially, the credit backstop and subsidies needed to keep 
it profitable.* 


Even self-proclaimed “socialist states” of the Marxist-Leninist variety pursue the same 
economic logic that led to enclosures and the imposition of modern private property. The 
forced collectivization under Stalin, every bit as much as imposition of eectiapls commodit 
land ownership under Stolypin, entailed suppression of the Mir in order to make arable land 
resources legible to the state and facilitate extraction. In fact “Marxist” economist Yevgeny 
Preobrazhensky coined the term “primitive socialist accumulation” for the financing of in- 
dustrial expansion with wealth extracted from the peasantry. 

Hence the absolute necessity that “we first understand the capitalist system as a compo- 
nent of the larger system of the State”; otherwise 

any attempt to move beyond capitalism will only lead to a further buildup of the State and, in the 

end, the reproduction of capitalism in some form. This was precisely the outcome at the end of the 


“socialist decades” following the Russian Revolution and the heyday of social-democratic govern- 
ments in Europe and elsewhere.3 


In the case of the social democratic welfare state, the state expands by absorbing and “co- 
opting projects based on mutual aid” 
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that many workers adopted during the early industrial period through unions or fraternal organiza- 
tions, such as old-age, survivors’, and unem: loyment benefits, making them part of the State appa- 
ratus and thus cementing a potentially troublesome urban population’s loyalty Der 

While social-democratic states at least in theory are more humanistic, inclusive, and caring than 
national states, they often express their rationale in a fairly hard-nosed way. “Today,” write political 
scientists Anton Hemerijck and Robin Huguenot-Noél, “the evidence corroborates the contention 
that the quality of modern social policy positively affects long-term sup ly, especially with respect to 
employment and productivity, and indirectly demand. Central to the financial sustainability of the 
welfare state are the number (quantity) and productivity (quality) of current and future employees 
and taxpayers.” 

While the social-democratic state tends to have more regard for its population as human beings, 
in the end its goal is the same as that of other forms of the modern State: to mold the population in- 
to a productive workforce who can play their part in the building of the State.’ 


The state’s expansionist logic is reflected in the way it uses even the crises created by its 
own mismanagement to further expand itself. Laursen gives the example, of the state’s disas- 
trous handling of the COVID-19 pandemic at virtually every step of the way. And yet the 
scale of the disaster itself has raed an enormous eres in the state’s powers of surveillance 
and social control.” 

Consider also the 9/11 attack, which was used at the pretext for the biggest single expan- 
sion of state power in decades: the Authorization for Use of Military Force, the USA 
PATRIOT Act, the introduction of what amounted to an internal passport system under 
TSA.... And yet the terrorist attack was itself blowback from decades of ts foreign policy: 
active support for the Saud family (by far the biggest ae of Wahhabism in the Mid- 
dle East), followed by the destabilization of a secular Soviet client state in Afghanistan and 
aid to Wahhabist guerrillas who eventually gave birth to Al Qaeda, etc. 

Compare this continuing reward for incompetence to capitalism’s imperative to use re- 
sources inefficiently and engage in waste production, its treatment of wasteful consumption 
itself as the creation of value, in order to reduce the surplus and reduce idle capacity. 

The nation-state and capitalism arose together at the beginning of the aed fem petiod, 
have existed symbiotically since, and help ack other to grow like a cancer. In fact Laursen 
implies that the government and capitalism are both components of the state: 

. ++ [I]t’s government, but it’s also capitalism and the vast edifice of institutions, identities, and liveli- 

ard ee a under those headings. In this book, we call it the State... 

en we examine [Global Systems Science] literature closely, we find that “systems” and “soci- 
eties” are nearly synonymous with the State as we’re defining it.... 


Cutting through the jargon, that “complex system of global nodes and links” is the commercial 
g g jarg' 
side of the operating system the State molds, embodies, ani presides over.3 


The state has expanded not only intensively—that is, by subsuming everythin within its 
jurisdiction into its core logic—but extensively. Since the founding of the Westp alian state 
system in Europe, it has replicated itself laterally to include virtu ly the entire world (aside 
om still partially ungoverned spaces, like the Indigenous communities of the Amazon rain- 
forest, within the technical ReneS but not the actual grasp of nation-states ). Even when 
states are at enmity, they tend to reinforce each other by acceptin the state as the normal 
partner for interaction and by promoting a continuation of the nation-state model even over 
conquered territories. Time and again, revolutionary movements have reconstituted them- 
selves as governments of territorial nation-states after taking power.4 And time and again, lib- 
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eration movements in former colonized countries have, after independence, left intact the ar- 
tificial national borders originally drawn by imperialist states in disregard of ethnic or cultur- 
al boundaries, and constituted governments on the Westphalian nation-state model rather 
than attempting to reconstitute traditional, precolonial governance structures.’ The state, 
with its borders and territory legally guaranteed, is the normal actor under international law. 
A whole set of multilateral institutions treat nation-state status as the norm for membership.” 

Conclusion. Despite his differences with Skocpol on her specific historical analysis of 
the New Deal, interestingly, Domhoff agrees with her eoetically that the state is potential- 
ly autonomous from outside class interests.} I agree. But given the (in my opinion) insur- 
mountable obstacles to genuine representative democracy raised by Michels, Pareto and oth- 
ers, it seems an inescapable conclusion that not even a state that is autonomous from capital- 
ist interests can be amenable to genuine democratic control. Although Skocpol’s scenario of 
an autonomous state is plausible, such a state will not be a vehicle for majority rule. Rather, 
the state by its very nature being subject to control by one minority or another, the state ap- 
paratus will become a ruling class in its own right. 
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Cockup/Foulup Theory 


Both the structuralists and state autonomists, at least in their more grandiose flights of rheto- 
ric, tend to treat the state as a more or less unitary and coherent entity. But as G. William 
Dombhoff observed, the autonomy of the state as envisioned by structuralists and state auton- 
omists, whether limited or total, breaks down in practice into bureaucratic fiefdoms. 

The structural Marxists, he noted, “find it difficult to claim the state is looking after the 
general apes interest when so ene different capitalists are able to capture different 
Pieces of the state and demand so many ifferent things.”! 

As for the state autonomists, Skocpol’s “state autonomy” thesis broke down in such a 
way that the state was only “autonomous” conceptual , whereas in practice it consisted of a 
number of bureaucracies, institutional entities, and other actors which were severally auton- 
omous. 

Michael Mann, likewise, observed that Skocpol’s work on the 2oth century welfare state 
“locates elite autonomy among s ecialized bureaucrats, a more surreptitious, esser form of 
autonomy.”? To quote Domhoff again: “State autonomists like Skocpol end up with every 
part of the state maximizing its own narrow self-interest, usually in terms of mere bureaucrat- 
1c expansion.” 

What Mann calls “cock-up theory” or “foul-up theory” is relevant here. He tempers the 
view of the state, as an institution with its own autonomous goals, with the insight that the 
state is not “monocratic” (centralized under one head).4 In pe wotds, “I believe that states 
are messier and less systemic and unitary than each single theory suggests.” 

Mann cites Edward Laumann and David Knoke (The Organizational ae as offering 
“a more empiricist institutional approach, They look for formal patterning of the interac- 
tions between state departments and pressure groups, concluding that the contemporary 
American state consists of complex ‘organizational’ networks.” The differentiated bureau- 
cracies of the state, in their model, are autonomous, with their own agendas and clienteles. 

gies and Knoke, in their studies of energy and health policy, start from the frame- 
work o 


a set is consequential corporate actors, each poe (1) variable interests in range of issues in a na- 
tional policy domain and (2) relevant mobilizable resources. These actors are embedded within com- 
munication and resource-exchange networks. 


'G, William Domhoff, The Power Elite and the State: How Policy is Made in America (New York: Aldine 
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These actors, exchangin “specialized communications and resources,” are able to participate 
in “relevant decision-making events.”! 
The actors—‘“core populations of national policy domains”—are not purely governmen- 


tal or “public sector.” Rather, they 


consist of large numbers of private as well as ublic organizations. About three-quarters of the hun- 
dreds of key actors are nongovernmental collectivities. Their presence in large numbers reveals the 
limitations of policy-making studies that focus exclusively upon the micro-processes of influences 
within governmental institutions such as Congress and the executive agencies. Despite their lack of 
formal decision-making authority, many private participants possess sufficient political clout to en- 
sure that their expressed interests will be taken into account by other actors.” 


Participation in policy domains—particularly atterns of communication between ac- 
tors—displays “core/periphery structure.” Participation and influence are matters of degree. 

The major governmental actors—the White House, OMB, cabinet departments, key House and 

Senate subcommittees—occupy the center of the communication network .... Arrayed around this 

core subset are the generalist trade associations, professional societies, and major corporations. They 


seem to mediate communication between the central authorities and the peripheral specialist actors 
that occupy the remoter subregions of the communication space.} 


Only a limited number out of all the potential actors ina policy domain participate in 
any policy event, for the most part—even in the case of major decistons—“and by the end- 
stage of the decision-makin ieee there is little if any controversy about the ee option 
that will be implemented.” 7 e participants in decision processes “are usually selected from a 
narrow region of the policy domains, and the mode of Hider making is expert and techno- 
cratic.” The policy outcomes generally tend to create new structural constraints for future 
policy, such that policy choices are made from within a restricted range of institutionally- 
determined possibilities. 


In fact, only a very limited number of matters are selected for dispute and public controversy, the re- 
sult of poorly understood processes whereby key actors come to contest the symbolic framing in 
which “routine” decisions had heretofore been made. 
By limiting the number and range of actors recognized as knowledgeable and legitimate partici- 
ants, these “routine” understandings of the nature of policy events help to stabilize the organiza- 
tion of policy domains.4 


Laumann and Knoke contrast their model to that of Marxists and elite theorists. While 
“instrumentalist” and structuralist Marxists differ in the degree of autonomy they posit for 
the state, and the importance they attach to direct ruling class participation in the state, the 
share a focus on the state (much ike neoclassical economists’ treatment of the firm) primart- 
ly at the macro level. 


None of these analyses track state policy making at the level of organizational populations laying 
claim to governmental authority on behalf of their interests. Although our project cannot elucidate 
the class Baek of the American state, it cuts directly into that black box to reveal a complex set of in- 
teracting private and public institutions. We see policies as resulting from conflicts and contradic- 
tions among these organizational fe rather than reflecting the monolithic rationality and clari- 
ty of class interests implied by many arxist images.? 


Power elite theory, on the other hand, “conceives of the state in terms of elites whose in- 
: : ° - : ‘ Rhee 
terests are more organizationally derived than class oriented.” It typically takes the individual 
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as its unit of et eas tracing patterns of recruitment to top command posts or delineating 
discussion networks among cote actors (e.g. interlocking corporate directorates).” 


Although our project shares the concern of research on elite structures for mapping communication 
networks, we see organizations rather than natural persons as the core actors at the level of the na- 
tional state. We further treat network structure as antecedent to policy event participation and its 
consequences." 


Laumann and Knoke resemble the state autonomists in their treatment of the state as a 
domain governed by its own logic, although their approach to the state bears a closer resem- 
blance to the near-pluralism of Skocpol’s policy sales of the New Deal than to her earlier 
treatments of the state asa single hereek actor or to Krasner’s treatment as a unitary actor 
in security policy. 

Eschewing both pluralistic individualism and Marxist class approaches, we conceive of the modern 

industrial polity as a complex of formal organizations in conflict with one another over the collec- 

tive allocation of scarce societal resources. Neher aggregates of persons nor agents of class inter- 

ests, the large bureaucratic state organizations are oe instruments of domination for those 

lites who can command their authority. Using power relations within and interorganizational net- 

works among them, state managers and interest group leaders struggle to mobilize political re- 

soutces that shape public olicies beneficial to their organizations’ objectives, including the survival 

of the power structure itse f. 

From the managerial-elite erspective, the national state is neither a structure for capitalist class 

rule nor a neutral umpire dasa between competing claims of social groups. Rather, the state 

is an autonomous social formation ae strategies emerge from the basic organizational impera- 

tives of copin: with environmental uncertainties, resource scarcities, and hao constraints .... 

The Rarsnaleretion of the liberal democratic state—involving greater structural differentiation, 

increased control over societal resources, and expanded intervention into the economy and society— 

was accompanied by a parallel transformation of social segments into organized interest groups. In 

attempting to maximize their legitimacy and autonomy, state bureaus created stable networks of cli- 

enteles, funding sources, and interbureau alliances. The boundaries between the public sector and 
private interest groups became blurred in the policy-making process.” 


Despite their focus on organizations rather than “natural persons” as the primary actors, 
Laumann and Knoke drop hints that even individual organizations cannot be treated as black 
boxes. “But such corporate bodies rarely are wholly engaged in policy direction for a given 
subsystem. Only certain organizational com cae ee those at the executive aaa 
participate ina fpolicy] domain.”3 Organizations are also linked for “instrumental and solidar- 
ity-maintenance functions” through interlocks via the “shared use of personnel”; thus indi- 
vidual considerations undermine not only the internal unity of the organization, but the dis- 
tinctiveness of its boundaries with the outside world.4 

They also reject Graham Allison’s rational actor model, treating the rationality of actors 
in the policy process as, at best, bounded. Actors assess the world from erspectives which are 
partial and situational, and characterized by uncertainty and limited information. In addition, 
actors possess limited amounts of attention that must be distributed among a large number 
of priorities which are constantly shifting.’ Policy options are frequently formulated by dif 
ferent sets of actors from those who must choose among them, and the policy options are fil- 
tered by the subjective positions and institutional cultures of those who formulate them. Ra- 
ther than “an abstract rational actor who systematically scans all alternatives and selects one 
that maximizes utility,” 
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organizational option generation ... resembles solutions in search of issues. Organizational routine 
and standard operating procedures dispose actors toward a stock set of solutions that can be applied 
across a wide range of problems. 


A good example of this is the contrast between Kissinger’s ahistorical and schematized 
ap Pee to targeting options in Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy (which resembled a list 
re) descriptions of the movements available to each chess Piece , and the actual tar eting olt- 
cies of the superpowers (which reflected service histories and military doctrines fae ated 
on the basis of historic military ex erience). 

Asa result of their anpincal investigation of various policy decisions in the energy and 
healthcare domains, Laumann and Knoke formulate an explanatory model of the state that 
embodies a number of features. 

First, obviously, the state “is increasingly an organizational state.” The state in “advanced 
industrial capitalist democracies” is “a long-term product of the steady expansion of sover- 
eignty through increasingly broader jurisdictions and more autonomous complex Si act 
tions.” These trends are the result of a number of factors: “population growth and urbaniza- 
tion, technological innovation, legal-cultural institutionalization, [and] military competition 
in the world system.” The increasing social division of labor requires a greater role of ue state 
in large-scale coordination, and consequently increasing administrative specialization in the 
state. The “penetration of the bureaucratic arms of the state” into the private sector is facilt- 
tated by the “spread of rationality norms through both economy and peliey.” 

Since the late 19th century, individual persons have been eclipsed as significant social actors by 

the rise of a social invention, the corporation. These “new persons” permitted quantities of human 

and material resources to be assembled and coordinated on a scale heretofore unimaginable. Chang- 

es in the legal codes and customs legitimated vast centralization and concentrations of wealth and 

Ower.... 

7 As giant manufacturing and finance companies came to dominate the economy, they sought to 

take unpredictable market contingencies through state interventions. In a pas de deux of countervail- 

ing powers, business and state bureaucracies ra one another’s hunger for domination, while steadily 

squeezing out any effective form of democratic control that was not channeled through formal or- 

ganizations. Whether viewed as class domination and control or as a managerial imperative, these 
structural transformations left large-scale Se eae as the only effective participants in the fun- 
damental political decisions of mature capitalist societies.” 


Second, the boundaries between “public” and “private” sector actors are “blurred.” The 
state is not a clearly bounded and delineated entity, as posited by Weber. 

The state is not a unitary actor, but a complex entity spanning multiple polic domains, comprising 

both government organizations and those core private sector articipants whose interests must be 

taken into account .... Intimate consulting and obbying relationships, frequent employment inter- 

changes, and open communication channels between government and interest groups create the in- 

separably intertwined institutions that constitute the modern state.} 


“ 


Third, in many policy decisions “government organizations are not neutral umpires” (as 
envisioned by interest grou luralism), “but seek to promote their own agendas.” In addition, 
because of organizational Dieeendieen within the state, and the capture of different agen- 
cies “by representatives of opposing political and ideological tendencies,” government organi- 
zations “may ... be divided among 1 See ee overt intention and strategies.” And the perma- 
nent bureaucracy tends to pursue agendas of its own regardless of de changing partisan 
makeup of the White House and Congress from one election to the next.4 

Fifth—I save the authors’ fourth point for more extended examination—“Major struc- 
tural changes ...are general off the uenida® 
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The dominant belief systems in a ea democracies tend to deflect challenges to a set of core val- 
ues, man private ownership of capital, privatization of the surplus, and managerial prerogatives 
in the workp ace. Threats of expropriation rarely affect the course of policy making. 


But when they do, of course—as a result of sudden and large-scale destabilizing events and 
shifts in public opinion that catch policy actors off guard— ‘they have a tremendous poten- 
tial to transform the polity and society.”! 

ee should note that even in such cases, the level of transformation is significantly less 
than Laumann and Knoke imply, for the most part. Even when industries are nationalized— 
as we saw in a previous chapter in regard to che Atlee government after WWII—the new 
state industries are virtually certain to be governed by people with the same management 
styles and assumptions as they had been in the private sector, and to continue their existing 
role in the larger capitalist system. Even the most radical pressures from outside are likely to 
be coopted by existing political and economic elites, and the policies adopted in response to 
takea bona most conducive to the interests of the latter.) 

Sixth, the positions organizational actors take in any particular olicy-making event will 
reflect organizational interests that are “idiosyncratic” —or, perhaps aes term, “ad hoc.” A 
particular Heer actions from one re event to another, and those of various theo- 
retically allie organizations within the same po icy event, will reflect their several interests at 
that particular time. An organization’s actions in one policy event will not necessarily con- 
strain their actions in future olicy events. There is “a low level of consistency between 
events,” and the distribution of actors between opposing sides in one policy dispute “maps 
poorly onto other events unless they are very closely related.”* 

And as a direct consequence—point ge a anizations continually shift in and out 
of debates, so that instead of “two strongly peleean camps” there is “a fragmented, loosely 
knit structure” with “shifting interorganizational coalitions and influence interactions.”3 

To circle back to point Four—the most problematic for our pur oses—the authors 
state that “Policy references of organizations reflect mainly nonsdedlontcal organizational im- 

eratives” rather than those either instrumentalists or structuralists would attribute to a “cap- 
italist state.” Their decisions are motivated primarily by immediate, short-term interest rather 
than more general or long-term class and systemic interests. 


In this perspective, organization managers are autonomous, proactive agents who continuously con- 
struct, enact, and change their organizations’ strategies according to Po subjective meanings and 
interpretations imputed to other policy domain participants. As strategic actors, managers adhere to 
norms of administrative rationality .... 

Faced with an often overwhelming diversity of policy events ..., organization managers and es- 
pecially overnment affairs specialists must decide whether and how to intervene on narrow and 
pragmatic aoe Corporate or union security, survival, growth, and adaptation take precedence 
over rigid ideological concerns, whether expressed as “free enterprise” or “worker solidarity.” Where 
economic objectives are particularly salient, as in the case of profit-making corporations and trade 
associations, manager's are more likely to focus upon short-term gains and immediate firm or indus- 
try priorities than upon the general advantage of a “capitalist class.” 

ven the existence of a potentially class-conscious coordinating action set does not guarantee 
that classwide concerns will dominate concrete policy events. When large economic stakes are pte- 
sent, rational managers are more likely to pursue polic outcomes that offer maximum potential 
payoffs for firm-level goals—such as market share growth, impott protection, government deregula- 
tion, and labor control—than to assert paneled stands that, theoretically, would strengthen the 
capitalist system. 


Not only is it difficult for the sort of interested economic actors involved in policy decisions 
to draw “an unambiguous connection to broad questions of ownership and authority in the 
relations of production” from the particular policy issue, but even issues with a heavy compo- 
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nent of broad class conflict “are typically debated by narrow subsets of domain participants 
ine than by classwide coalitions that pull most of the domain population into the strug- 
e.”? 

Their particularist approach, if taken too far, threatens to turn—as did Skocpol’s state 
autonomy—into just ache form of pluralism, on a more sophisticated level. If states are 
not unitary, centrally coordinated monoliths, it is nevertheless true that the modern state has 
(broadly speakin ) a certain character, associated with its (again, broadly speaking) function 
within a system. It is, in Mann’s terminology, “patterned.” 


Granted the excesses of systemic theories, can we pattern states while not reifying them? Do we 
have to abandon substantive theory and construct our theory merel from the formal properties of 
maps of the dense organizational networks of modern political influence, as Laumann and Knoke 
do? Despite the considerable virtues of their organizational theory, and the parallels between their 
enterprise and my own, does it not sometimes miss the wood for the trees? The American state sure- 
ly is at_some “higher,” macro level capitalist; it is also carne s federal and it possesses the most 
powerful militarism in the world. I would not have guessed this from their maps of complex organi- 
zational power networks. Indeed, by dismissing the notion that this might essentially be a capitalist 
state because organizational networks are rarely configured for the defense of capitalism (and so 
may sometimes react iia to a threat to their ey rights), Laumann and Knoke are in dan- 
ger of repeating the old pluralist error of mistaking the terrain of open political debate and organi- 
zation for the entire terrain of politics.* 


Even so, if it is not taken too far, Mann sees their focus on bureaucratic structures and 
operating procedures as offering a useful counterbalance to the tendency to treat the state as 


a unity. 

The state, as a real-world entity, is complicated in two, cross-cutting or intersecting 
ways: by its own internal divisions an multiplicities, and by their relations to the larger socie- 
ty outside. 


The state contains two dualities: It is place and persons and center and territory. Political power is 
simultaneously “statist,” vested in elite persons and institutions at the center, and it is composed of 
“party” relations between persons and institutions in the center and across state territories. Thus it 
will crystallize in forms essentially generated by the outside society and in forms that are intrinsic to 
its own political processes. 

..State institutions are differentiated, undertaking different functions for different interest 
groups located within its territories. Whatever centrality, whatever private rationality, the state pos- 
sesses, it is also impure, different parts of its body politic open to penetration by diverse power net- 
works. Thus the state need have no final unity or even consistency. 

..Given such interpenetration, where ee the state end and civil society begin? The state is no 
longer a small, private central lace and elite with its own rationality. “It” contains multiple institu- 
tions and tentacles sprawling en the center through its territories, even sometimes through trans- 
national space. Conversely, civil society also becomes far more politicized than in the past, sending 
out diverse raiding parties—pressure groups and political parties—into the various places of the 
state, as well as outflanking it transnationally.t 


If—as elite theorists rightly point out—the state is not amenable to stable democratic 
control by an outside majority, it is likewise true that it is amenable to control even by an out- 
side minority only to a limited extent. For that matter, the internal minorities at the helm of 
the state encounter similar limits to their control of the state apparatus. 


Classes and other major power actors are not routinel organized to supervise all state functions. 
They may stit ee to legislate a desired policy. Fs achieved that, they disband or turn to 
another issue, leaving civil servants in peace. These may act with quiet autonomy. If power actors do 
not once again stir themselves, then departmental autonomies may emerge. These are probably 
greater in authoritarian than in parliamentary regimes. Without centralized cabinet government 
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with ultimate responsible to parliament, authoritarian monarchs proved to have less control over 
‘their” technocratic-bureaucratic organizations than did constitutional supreme executives. Consti- 
tutional regimes proved more cohesive, if less autonomous, than authoritarian ones. 

Thus ite autonomies may be plural, reducing state cohesion. Though the growth of bureaucra- 
cy ey seem centralized, it actually sprawled. Thousands, then millions, of cede implement- 
ed policy. Technocracy and bureaucracy is inherently specialized and multiple, increasing state 
complexity whe 

..States do not systematicall reflect their societies; they do not simply erform an underlying 
modernization, public goods, welfare, redistribution, or even crisis function. Nor do they systemati- 
cally reflect a dialectical class struggle or the interests of state elites. They do all of these—and 
more—amid institutional and functional complexity that requires careful analysis.” 


Taken all together, these things im: ly—albeit without contradicting the class nature of 
the state and its systemic functions in ee sense—that the state is a collection of entities 
that take on a life, and an inertia, of their own. The individual parts of the state apparatus are 
limited by their perception of their own missions, by their institutional culture, and by codi- 
fied operating procedures that cannot be readily altered. 


States have multiple institutions, eee with multiple tasks, mobilizing constituencies both 
through their territories and Sopelng, y .... [D]ifferent “issue areas” or “policy domains” mobi- 
lize different constituencies. States are thus thoroughly polymorphous. Perhaps..., in describing any 
i Id Iking about “th 3 
particular state, we should cease talking about “the state. 
..As often, the left hand of the state has not known what the right hand is doing. + 
..As Ihave argued, states are not unitary but polymorphous, their multiple institutions crystal- 
lizing in different ways according to their different activities and the constituencies for these. 


Se Abrams, a scholar cited by Mann as an antecedent for his cockup theory, argues 
for the difficulty in practice of determining where “the state” ends and “society” begins: 


The difficulty is compounded by the fact that Poulantzas clearly recognises that large parts of the 
process of cohesion, and of the condensation of contradictions, are not perenne within com- 
monsensically ‘political’ structures at all but are diffused ubiquitously through the social system in 
ways which Dake any simple equation of the state and political structures oP the kind proposed b 
Miliband untenable if the functional conception of the state is to be seriously pursued. The danger 
now is that the notion of the global functionality of the state will lead one into a forced recognition 
of the global structural existence of the state—a sense of its immanence in all structures perhaps. 
Certainly, the move is towards an abstract understanding of the state which is so structurally unspe- 
cific as to seem either to make the conception of the state redundant, or to substitute it for the con- 
ception of society. It seems that the key political functions cannot be definitively assigned to any 
particular personnel, apparatuses or institutions but rather ‘float’ with the tides of class power.° 


For Poulantzas, Abrams says, “[c]lass power is exercised through specific institutions 
which are accordingly identified as power centres.” 


But these institutions are not just vehicles of class power: they have functions and an existence more 
properl their own as well. At the same time a structure, an ideclogically hidden a ie is con- 
Serre out of their existence. This hidden structure of power centres appears to be what is meant 
by the state... 

So functions refuse to adhere to structures, structures fail to engross functions. The particular 
functions of the state, economic, ideological and political, must be understood in terms of the state’s 
global function of cohesion and unification. The global function, eludes structural location. Perhaps 
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it would be simpler to dispense with the conception of the state as an intervening hidden structural 
reality altogether?" 

ee purposes of theory the state is primarily a set of functions—of cohesion, condensation of 
contradictions, isolation, and so forth. And the trouble is that the functions manifestly do not reside 
in the structures: the structures are simply not the ‘place’ where the functions are seclotmed: So the 
state begins to be redefined as some more abstract, generalised, impalpable sort of structure.” 

any sense of concreteness, of a defined empirical referrent [sic] for what one is talking 
about is quickly dissipated; ‘the state’, in the sense of political institutions 1s only one among a clus- 
ter of power centres, companies, cultural institutions and so forth being cited as others: yet I is via 
the ensemble of power centres that functions of the state are executed.3 


At the same time, he echoes Mann on the internal multiplicity of the state’s bureaucra- 
cies. 

I refer to the actual disunity of political power. It is this above all that the idea of the state con- 
ceals. The state is the unified ambolok an actual disunity. This is not just a disunity between the po- 
litical and the economic but equally a profound disunity within the political. Political institutions, 
especially in the enlarged sense of Miliband’s gent aa conspicuously fail to displa a ny of 
pee et as the constantly discover their inabi ity to function as a more general factor of co- 

esion. Manifestly they are divided against one another, volatile and confused. at is constituted 

out of their collective practice is a series of ephemerally unified postures in relation to transient is- 
sues with no sustained consistency of urpose.* 

.. [he state is at most a message of domination—an ideological artefact attributing unity, moral- 
ity and independence to the disunited, amoral and dependent workings of the practice of govern- 
ment. 


Contrary to Poulantzas’ claim that bureaucratization cannot undermine the structural 
function of the state in defending capitalism, the Weberian procedural rules within an indi- 
vidual bureaucracy take on a life of their own such that they cannot be set aside in the interest 
of “common sense.” To take an analogy from pop culture, the state’s bureaucracies can be 
compared to the Destructor in Ghostbusters, limited—like the Stay Puft Marshmallow 
Man—by the internal logic of their form. 

Or on the occasions where a bureaucracy’s internal rules and procedures are set aside, 
they are more likely to be circumvented in the interests or to suit the agendas of individual ac- 
tors within the bureaucracy in ways that subvert the official mission As the bureaucracy itself. 
Hence the tendency of bureaucracies to resist autonomous judgment and initiative of any 
kind, on the sounds of the moral hazard involved; hence, likewise, the fact that bureaucracies 
tend to alternate between rule-following and rule-breaking in ways that do not coincide with 
any common-sense standard for what is necessary for fulfilling a bureaucracy’s mission. 

Another relevant concept is that of the Deep State. Although the term only recently 
achieved prominence in the media in reference to a crude conspiracy theory romulgated by 
Donald Trump and his supporters, the concept of the Deep State bag arenes this usage. 
The older concept of the beep State overlaps with a cluster of other distinct but related con- 
cepts. 

Most older usage of the Deep State centers either on the Security State (aka the Mili- 
tary-Industrial Complex), or on the “permanent government” (the unelected bureaucracy). 

Regarding the latter, Marc Ambinder of the Annenberg School points out that “the 
deep state contains multitudes, and they are often at odds with one another ..... The constit- 
uent parts of the deep state often do not align. They do not form one conspiracy.”° 
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It should hardly be controversial to assume that different parts of the state apparatus in- 
terpret policies from the state leadership in terms of their own internal cultures an operatin 
ptocedures, and tend to implement them in ways that are compatible with those cultures an 
procedures. It should be no more controversial to recognize that the component institutions 
of the state sometimes consciously obstruct or sabotage policies from the leadership, when 
such policies are seen as actively hostile to the bureaucracies and their long-term missions and 
interests. For example: hostile leaks from within the U.S. bureaucracy, with the goal of em- 
barrassing or undermining the White House, are a longtime phenomenon. As George 
Friedman argues: 


For the most part, government civil service personnel are cautious people who genuinely believe in 
their mission—continuing to do tomorrow what they did vesteicay, heir form of resistance is 
built around passive resistance. Demands for change manifest not in an uprising, but in delay, com- 
pay and confusion. 

ere is a layer of employees in the turbulent boundary who have ambitions far beyond their 
jobs. This layer of employees, particularly those pp oan retirement, also exists in the independ- 
ent agencies. The former are bright young men and women who wreak havoc with ambition; the lat- 
ter are men and women who have spent their careers struggling to do their jobs against a political 
system they regard as incapable of understanding what they do. This is natural given that t ey also 
have spent their careers making what they do mysterious and incomprehensible. As they age, they 
become mote conservative (in the sense of preserving what is) and see themselves as the ouardone of 
ancient verities. They frequently face a president who believes that the experts are the problem, not 
the solution. 

In many countries, this would involve tanks in the streets. In the United States, it means intense 
and creative name-calling, either directly or through leaks to The Washington Post (for the second 
rank) and The New York Times (for the top ran ‘i I recall the rage in the Department of Labor at 
President Ronald Reagan for firing air traffic controllers. I noted the anger at President John F. 
Kennedy’s false news about a missile gap in the military-industrial complex and the schadenfreude at 


the Bay of Pigs." 
Where the Trump partisans go wrong—in keeping with the tendency of a pe: 


conspiracy theorists in general to locate the motive force of history in ee cabals and es- 
oteric ideologies rather than institutional considerations—is in seeing the Deep State as a co- 
ordinated, statewide effort driven by some common, malign agenda rather than ordinary bu- 
reaucratic politics. Whatever obstruction or sabotage does in fact occur, tends to follow or- 
ganizational lines and reflect a given bureaucracy’s perception of its own mission in relation 
to the national interest as it defines it. 

It becomes especially interesting when the Security State and the permanent govern- 
ment coincide in the resistance they present to the political leadership. 

Tufts Professor Michael Glennon argues, similarly, that the presidency “is not a top- 
down institution..., headed by a president who gives orders and causes the bureaucracy to click 
its heels and salute.” 


National security policy actually bubbles up from within the bureaucracy. Many of the more con- 
troversial policies, from the mining of Nicaragua’s harbors to the NSA surveillance program, origi- 
nated within the bureaucracy. John Kerry was not exaggerating when he said that some of those 
programs are “on autopilot.”* 


As an example of the limits the Security State imposes on the political leadership, con- 
sider President Obama’s dismay “that the military gave them only two options for the war in 


Afghanistan: The United States could add more troops, or the United States could add a lot 
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more troops. Hemmed in, Obama added 30,000 more troops.” Consider also the German 
leadership s decision to mobilize in the West as well as the East in 1914, because of the con- 
straints ptesented by the General Staffs mobilization plans. Likewise Kennedy’s spp 
surprise, during the Cuban Missile Crisis, to learn that Jupiter missiles were still in Tur y. 

More broadly, various parts of the state apparatus—especially in regard to the Security 
State and the portions of the Treasury Department concerned with economic and financial 

olicy—form a loose network with mainstream economic policy think tanks, international 
Laake and those in charge of military and intelligence operations overseas. 

Together, or at least severally, they function as guardians of a sort of conventional wis- 
dom, enforced mainl through inertia and passive-ageression, against an “big ideas” from 
newly elected sigciiedes Mike Lofgren, who spent decades as a sod caelye for various 
Congressional committees—most notably Budget—describes it: 


The Deep State does not consist of the entire government. It is a hybrid of national security and 
law enforcement agencies: the Department of Defense, the Department of State, the Department 
of Homeland Security, the Central Intelligence Agency and the Justice Department. I also include 
the Department of the Treasury because of its jurisdiction over financial flows, its enforcement of 
international sanctions and its organic symbiosis with Wall Street. All these agencies are coordinat- 
ed by the Executive Office of the President via the National Security Council. Certain key areas of 
the judiciary belong to the Deep State, such as the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Court, whose 
actions are mysterious even to most members of Congress. Also included are a handful of vital fed- 
eral trial courts, such as the Eastern District of Virginia and the Southern District of Manhattan, 
where sensitive proceedings in national security cases are conducted. The final government compo- 
nent (and possibly last in precedence among the formal branches of government established by the 
Constitution) is a kind of rump Congress consisting of the congressional leadership and some (but 
not all) of the members of the defense and intelligence committees. The rest of Congress, normally 
so fractious and partisan, is mostly only intermittently aware of the Deep State and when required 
usually submits to a few well-chosen words from the State’s emissaries. 

I saw this submissiveness on many occasions. One memorable incident was passage of the For- 
eign Intelligence Surveillance Amendments Act of 2008. This legislation retroactively legalized the 
Bush administration’s illegal and unconstitutional surveillance first revealed by The New Fork Times 
in 2005 and indemnified the telecommunications companies for their cooperation in these acts. The 
bill passed easily: All that was required was the invocation of the word “terrorism” and most mem- 
bers of Congress responded like iron filings obeying a magnet. One who responded in that fashion 
was Senator Barack Obama, soon to be coronated as the presidential nominee at the Democratic 
National Convention in Denver. He had already won the most delegates by campaigning to the left 
of his main opponent, Hillary Clinton, on the excesses of the global war on terror and the erosion of 
cantuicetonal betas 

As the indemnification vote showed, the Deep State does not consist only of government agen- 
cies. What is euphemistically called “private enterprise” is an integral part of its operations. In a spe- 
cial series in The Washington Post called “Top Secret America,” Dana Priest and William K. Arkin 
described the scope of the privatized Deep State and the degree to which it has metastasized after 
the September 11 attacks. There are now 854,000 contract personnel with top-secret clearances—a 
number greater than that of top-secret-cleared civilian employees of the government .... 

Washington is the most important node of the Deep State that has taken over America, but it is 
not the only one. Invisible threads of money and ambition connect the town to other nodes. One is 
Wall Street, which supplies the cash that keeps the political machine quiescent and operating as a 
diversionary marionette theater. Should the politicians forget their lines and threaten the status 
quo, Wall Street floods the town with cash and lawyers to help the hired hands remember their own 
best interests.” 


And at its shadiest, this Deep State encompasses black budgeted torture sites, and the 


international drug cartels and money laundering anks which play such a large role in financ- 
ing the US government's terrorist operations overseas. 


bid. 
*Mike Lofgren, “Essay: Anatomy of the Deep State,” BillMoyers.com, February 21, 2014 
<https://billmoyers.com/2014/02/21/anatomy-of the-deep-state/>. 
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Their ability to wear down would-be reformers is exemplified by the Obama presidency. 
Obama ran against the national security state and the banks in 2008—only to expand drone 
warfare, intensify the war on whistleblowers, and adopt the Bush-Paulsen TARP with minor 
tweaks once in office. Between Gen. Petraeus’s media poe offensive, and policy op- 
tions presented by the Pentagon that amounted to a choice between a big surge and a small 
surge, Obama found himself similarly hamstrung over Afghanistan. 

The conventional wisdom behind these limited policy options is shared by members of 
the policy apparatus without regard to party, from Gra. and Hillary Clinton to Romney 
and Trump. 

Petraeus and most of the avatars of the Deep State—the White House advisers who urged Obama 

not to impose compensation limits on Wall Street CEOs, the contractor-connected think tank ex- 

perts who besought us to “stay the course” in Iraq, the economic gurus who perpetually demonstrate 

that globalization and deregulation are a blessing that makes us all better off in the long run—are 

careful to pretend that they have no ideology. Their preferred pose is that of the politically neutral 

technocrat offering well considered advice based on profound expertise. That is nonsense. ‘They are 
deeply dyed in the hue of the official ideology of the governing class, an ideology that is neither spe- 
cifically Democrat nor Republican. Domestically, whatever they might privately believe about es- 
sentially diversionary social issues such as abortion or gay marriage, they almost invariably believe in 

the “Washington Consensus”: financialization, outsourcing, ptivatization, deregulation and the 

commodifying of labor.’ 


The discussions of bureaucratic machinery above can also be fruitfully seen in terms of 
the Christian doctrine of concupiscence. Even stipulating a more or less unified political will 
at the top of the state, this political “head” finds itself confronting “another law in its mem- 
bers” much like that St. Paul described in Romans, “warring against the law of its mind.” 

In this regard, behind its idealized legal facade as a corporate entity, the state is a large 
and loose collection of various patterned interactions between actual human beings. These 
persistin patterns of interaction—institutions—vary in their degree of coordination with 
one another. They differ in their interpretation of the constitutional rules that ostensibly 
govern and legitimize their operations. And they vary in their degree of material influence 
and control over the actual means of coercive enforcement, their a ility to enforce their will 
on each other, and their ability to enforce their will on society at large. And all these divisions 
are reproduced internally, within each institution itself. 


‘Ibid. 


IO 


The Question of Democracy 


We've touched, in passing, on the question of democracy in previous chapters. That is, the 
question of whether and how much the public influences the pelos of the state. 

It’s true enough that the state may be largely insulated from outside popular pressure in 
normal times. 

A study by Martin Gilens and Benjamin Page found that “[w]hen the preferences of 
economic elites and the stands of organized interest groups are controlled for, tne preferences 
of the average American appear to have only a minuscule, near-zero, statistically non- 
significant impact upon public policy.” 

Interest groups do have substantial independent impacts on policy, and a few groups (particularly 

labor unions) represent average citizens views reasonably well, But the interest-group system as a 

whole does not. Overall, net interest-group alignments are not significantly related to the prefer- 

ences of average citizens. The net alignments of the most influential, business-oriented groups are 
negatively related to the average citizen’s wishes. So existing interest groups do not serve effectively 

as transmission belts for the wishes of the populace as a whole.... 

Furthermore, the preferences of economic elites (as measured by our proxy, the preferences of 

“affluent” citizens) have far more independent impact upon policy change than the preferences of 

average citizens do. To be sure, this does not mean that ordinary citizens always lose out; they fairly 


often get the policies they favor, but only because those policies happen also to be preferred by the 


economically-elite citizens who wield the actual influence.! 


But if history shows anything, it’s that an unintuitively large portion of the historical 
timeline is made up of times that are not normal. The history ae policy isa punctuated 
equilibrium in which destabilizing military or economic crises are generationall recurrin 
phenomena: and the policy choices in the intervening “normal” times function within a set o 
tacit olicy constraints set during the previous crisis. 

Be the question of whether is, ie all intents and purposes already answered. It’s indis- 
putable—agreed to by adherents of all major theorists of the class nature of the state—that 
the state responds to pressure from outside when it’s strong enough. 

As for “how much,” it seems equally clear that the public can influence state policy a 
great deal when the pressure is sufficient. 

For example, mass mobilization and pressure reached unprecedented levels in the 2oth 
century, and placating the public or managin public opinion became a serious concern for 
ruling elites. Michael Mann writes that from the late 19t through the mid-zoth centuries, “in 
the advanced countries the masses were leaping onstage in the theater of power— 


‘Martin Gilens and Benjamin I. Page, “Testing Theories of American Politics: Elites, Interest Groups, and 
Average Citizens,” Perspectives on Politics 1233 (September 2014) 
<https://www.cambridge.org/core/services/aop-cambridge- 
core/content/view/62327F513959D0A 304D4893B382B992B/S1537592714001595a.pdf/testing-theories-of- 
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concentrated in cities and factories, demanding citizen rights, conscripted into mass armies, 
mobilized by demotic ideologies and mass parties.”! 

Even power-elite theorists and other instrumentalists fully admit that ruling elites or 
classes can be seriously threatened by the prospect of mass action from outside/below, and 
adapt their course of action accordingly. GAWi iam Domhoff writes: 

We would even agree that members of ee elite often try to anticipate the reactions of other 

poe when they make their decisions. The potential power of angry, organized masses is well 


own in twentieth-century America thanks to foreign revolutions, the battle over women’s suf- 
frage, labor strikes, and the civil rights movement.” 


The real question concerns whether the state merely responds to pressure from out- 
side/below, with internal policy elites Ge ite enuinely responding to pressure from non- 
elites in ways they otherwise would not aie) unilaterally shaping the form of the response, or 
whether the policy arena is an internally contested ground with a genuine possibility of direct 
working class participation in olicy-makin 2 

Does the public play a A ee role in the formation of olicy to any significant extent? 
Or do ruling elites simply respond to public pressure b satan policy ina way that pacifies 
the public while maximizing their own class interest? raf is it some of each, depending on the 
degree of outside pressure or other variables? 

Outside Pressure. The issue we’re faced with is not whether mass mobilization influ- 
ences state policy—it clearly does—but whether it is an outside force that influences ruling 
elites working inside the state, or is directly involved as a participant on the inside in its own 
right. 

If the former is the case then, no matter how much ground capitalists concede in order 
to preserve their power (Joe Kennedy: “I am not ashamed to record that in those days I felt 
and said I would be willing to part with half of what I had if I could be sure of keeping, under 
law and order, the other half.”3), it is still the capitalists on the inside who decide how much 
ground to concede. 

Despite Domhoff’s background in the Power Elite school, he does not deny the role of 
representative democracy and the legislature in state policy. 

wl believe that the Marxian analysis of the state in democratic capitalist societies is wrong be- 
cause it incorporates a false homology between the economy and the state that distorts its view of 

the state and creates a tendency to sorely the importance of representative democracy. For many 

Marxists, representative democracy is an illusion that aoe out of the same type of een 

that is created by the marketplace. Just as the capitalists appropriate surplus value “behind the 

backs” of the workers through the seemingly fair mechanism of the market, so too does tepresenta- 

tive democracy appropriate the political power of the workers through the seemingly fair mecha- 

nism of elections, when the major action is over in a state bureaucracy that responds to the interests 

of the owners of ptivate property... 

Rather than downplaying the legislature, I will argue ... that its existence is essential if a state is 

not to become autonomous and autocratic, even over capitalists. The existence of a legislature 

breaks down the unity of the state and thereby greatly limits its autonomy. In other eG repre- 

sentative democrac is one of the few counterpoints to the great pee | power of an autocratic 
state, and it should not be dismissed as a mystification of class rule, even if legislatures tend to be 
dominated by capitalists.4 


‘Michael Mann, The Sources of Social Power, Volume 4: Globalizations, 1945-2011 (Cambridge, New York, 
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For example he frames the New Deal as a response to popular pressure, but formulated 
by the power elite.’ 

Domhoff’s discussion of the Wagner Act in The Power Elite and the State robably falls 
midway between these two positions. The act took a form determined in the ie resort by 
state policy elites acting from the perspective of capitalist employers, as we saw ina pee 
chapter; but it was pushed through Congress aes the aid of powerful ae rom be- 


low, coupled with severe ruling class disruption. The second paragraph of this passage might 


almost have been written with his treatment of the Wagner Act specifically in mind: 


...[T]o claim that there is an upper class with enough power to be considered a ruling class does 
not imply that other levels of society are totally powerless. Doaaeee does not mean total control, 
but the ability to set the terms under which other roups and classes must operate. Highly trained 
professionals with an interest in environmental see consumer issues have been able to couple their 
technical information and their understanding of the legislative process with well-timed publicity to 
win governmental restrictions on some corporation practices. Ware and salary workers, when they 
are organized into unions, have been able to win concessions on wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. tees the most powerless of people, the very poor and those discriminated against, sometimes 
develop the capacity to disrupt the system through strikes, riots, or other forms of coercion, and 
there is evidence that such activities do bring about some redress of grievances, at least for a short 
while. 

Most of all, there is also the fact that people can vote. Although [voting does not necessarily 
make] government responsive to the will of the majority, [nevertheless] under certain circumstances 
the electorate has been able to place restraints on the actions of the power elite as a whole, or to de- 
termine which leaders within the power elite will have the greatest influence on policy. This is espe- 
cially a possibility when there are degeenens within the ruling class... .” 


But it is still the ruling elite, ultimately, that actually crafts the policies. As Domhoff put 
it, 
the limits of most policy disputes in the United States are defined by the limits of differences with- 


in the power elite. Other groups in the population are sometimes taken into account, especially 
when t ey are angry, but they are seldom an integral part of the deliberations.} 


In the debate over Social Security and the Wagner Act between Domhoff, and Skocpol 
and the state autonomists, whatever their disagreement over the comparative influence of 
business interests and state managers in shapin the actual form of policy, it’s clear they agree 
on who did not directly influence it: the general public. 

In other words, genuine democracy is more or less left out of the picture by all of the 
contending models. 

The one way the public achieves genuine influence over policy is through disruptive 
pressure from the ae Domhoff argues: 


if average people have very little power through voting or lobbying, at least when things are quiet, 
they do have power when they disrupt the system, when labor markets are tight, or when the countr 
is at war. Only in such circumstances. I would argue, do the leaders from any segment of the ruling 
class pay any attention to the social problems that are sae hella apparent dronah social statistics, 
sensational newspaper accounts, or encounters with Poe e suffering from homelessness, discrimi- 
nation, or poverty. This is not a theory that will be welcomed by Washington Post liberals... who 
think of political power primarily in terms of voting, letter writing, campaign finance, and lobbying. 
But it is the only one that can explain why liberals, labor, and minorities, despite their great numbers, 
never win ranch against the conservative coalition unless there is a fear o disruption and violence 
loose in the land due to the actions of strikers, civil rights demonstrators, angry rioters in northern 
ghettos, or students demonstrating against wars. 

There are many different factors that can trigger social protest, but they share in common a 
loosening or breaking of the institutional fonencie that usually keeps most people involved in eve- 


‘Domhoff, The Higher Circles: The Governing Class in America (New York: Vintage Books, 1970, 1971), 
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tyday routines. Sometimes the failure is economic, as in a depression, dislodging people from their 
jobs and making them more amenable to joining social movements. At other times an old power 
structure is in the process of change or decline, or previously op ressed eople have been able to al- 
ter gradually their life circumstances, as was the case shortly hee the sistapeiye phase of the civil 
rights movement began with sit-ins in 1960. Whatever the cause, however, I am asserting that social 
disruption, whether violent or nonviolent, is an essential factor in any successful challenge to the 
power structure in the United States. 

Essential, but not sufficient. Mainstream theorists will rush forward to assert that disruption is 
not enough for other than short-term or symbolic victories, and it is true that the turmoil must lead 
to increased voter turnout or changes in voting patterns, or else there have to be enough liberals who 
are already inside the government to bring about legislative remedies. All of these factors layed a 
role in breaching conservative bulwarks in 1934 and 1964, years when social unrest brought large 
numbers of liberals into office. 


Michael Mann also sees the degree of popular mobilization and pressure from below 
under the New Deal, which he describes in quite vivid terms, as virtually unprecedented in 
American history. 


The political interventionist response to the Great Depression seems peculiar, not part of a general 
henomenon. Almost for the first time in history subordinate social classes demanded what [T.H.] 
Marshall called “social citizenship.” 

Millions of Americans were looking for work, alternatin hope, despair, and anger. Shanty- 
towns, bread lines, and soup kitchens proliferated. With help from socialists and communists, they 
formed councils, demonstrated, ame ee and petitioned city halls. They received sympathy, not 
least from the shopkee ers and others whose livelihoods depended on their consumption. Housing 
evictions wete resisted y tenants and their neighbors. If the police did disperse protesters with beat- 
ings and shootings, massive demonstrations ensued. There was a surge in popular leftism that lasted 
through 1935, a break out from the isolated labor movement of the Progressive Era that touched 
many middle-class roups, as well. 

i Farmers Peliay Association caused trouble across rural areas. A “Bonus Army” of mostly 
unemployed military veterans marched to Washington in 1932, protestin they had never received 
the promised bonus for fighting in World War I .... Starting in 1935, the Townsend Movement, 
organized by a retired physician from California, mobilized millions of followers to demand an old- 
age ease of $200 a month for the over 65s. Father Charles Coughlin stirred up a populist follow- 
ing directed against the rich and powerful, which then veered rightward to become America’s largest 
fascist-tinged movement. Although these were not explicitly class movements, they did stir up anger 
against the rich and privileged. 

Strikes rose from 1931, with spurts in 1933-1934 and 1937.... Between 1933 and 1935, more strikes 
than ever before or since demanded union representation or more shop-floor control.... Labor pto- 
tests were much more widespread and effective than anyone alive could remember. The Depression 
of the 1890s had seen major strikes, and there had also been some in 1919, but on both occasions, 
striking workers had been isolated. Now protesters and strikers had national sympathy. Politicians 
grew reluctant to try such repression against the people. 


The Wagner Act, in particular, was motivated by fear of mass strikes and destabilization 
within industry. Sen. Robert Wagener of New York, “one of the leading New Dealers, with 


close ties to New York unions and corporate liberals,” in March 1935 


warned of a “rising tide of industrial discontent.” Senator Robert LaFollette Jr., from Wisconsin— 
also a long-time c ampion of labor—and a Progressive Republican, redicted “open industrial war- 
fare” if the demands of labor were not addressed. Representative William Conner of Massachu- 
setts—tepresenting an industrial district—a long-time sponsor of labor bills and Chasean of the 
House Labor Committee, foresaw “the gates of hell opened.” Representative Martin Sweeney of 
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industrial Cleveland predicted “an epidemic of strikes that has never before been witnessed in this 
country.”* 


Some additional nuance enters the picture when we try to cad relative importance 

of pressure from outside, and internal fractures within ruling elites. Mann refers to two kinds 
‘6 ” . . . 

of power resource” or class theory that are used to explain the policies of the New Deal as a 

response to such pressure. 


Some emphasize class struggle, generally workers and small farmers against capitalists. They tend to 
see the Now Deal as wrested from unwilling dominant classes by pressure from below; buttressed by 
liberal, radical, and socialist ideologies; they see its limitations exposed where the balance of class 

ower tilted toward capital. They see workers, farmers, and others forciap concessions in a situation 
in which the final outcome was decided by class struggle. 

The second class theory sees the New Deal as involving struggle among class fractions (or seg- 
ments) of the main classes .... Within a generally conservative capitalist class, lay a corporate liberal 
or corporate moderate fraction, heir to the modernizing wing of the Progressive movement... The 
were willing to make concessions to popular forces in order to save capitalism and ally temporarily 
with responsible fractions of labor to thwart both radicals and conservatives, who they viewed as too 
shortsig ted to see that capitalism needed modernizing. There is no consensus over which indus- 
tries and sectors such corporate liberals inhabited.” 


Mann sees the two classes of theory as complementary rather than rivalrous: “The 
strength of the two class pee is that the Depression was a crisis of capitalism and did 
unleash popular unrest, which then generated debates among elites about how to maintain 
their own power.”3 

Nevertheless, the form of the government’s policy response to such pressure was deter- 
mined almost entirely by elites within the state. 


The Wagner Act promised reform in the name of both social justice and orderly regulation. 
Wagner's former staff members remembered the bill as being more conservative than enol and 
they remember Wagner justifying it by saying it was as much as he could get . .. . [Nelson] Lichten- 
stein says the Act was a “clear concession to the disruptive militancy of the era, but one that also 
sought to channel worker protest into redictable patterns under a system of state regulation.” Re- 
sponsible union leaders would control their members. 

This motive was prominent among reformers in all countries. As elsewhere, labor’s rise depend- 
ed on its own power to create trouble and the belief of moderates from other classes that labor agita- 
tion could be steered into more orderly channels that would preserve capitalism from disorder or 
revolution.4 

The electoral pressure was for an expansion of government re ulatory agencies. Thus, the main 
causal arrow went from popular pressure, mostly expressed chicos the electoral system, to the hir- 
ing of experts by all sides—business needed to bend its interests toward the pin ee of legislation 
it recognized as being inevitable. Then the experts, their bosses, and Congress wrestled over the 
exact content of programs. The democratic process involved much more than just class, but its sharp 
edge was the demonstrations, strikes, and unionization. 


Both the earlier welfare state and the responses of capitalist states to the Depression 
were, cross-nationally, responses by ruling elites to the threat of mass unrest, and took the 
form best judged to preserve the core logic of the system intact. All the major variants of so- 
cial welfare systems bon the late 19th century through the beginning of WWI—in the U.S. 
and Britain, Scandinavia, and Bismarck’s Germany—were “attempts by liberals, the state, or 
churches to divert working-class support away from socialism....”° 


Reformed capitalism triumphed because although capitalists vigorously defended their property 
rights, determined opposition from below usually orced them into making compromises, the pto- 
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cess being aided by centrists and pragmatists (including corporate liberals) seeking compromise and 
the institutionalization of class conflict through legislative intervention. Their main motive was the 
desire to head off class conflict at the pass, ers it got really serious. 

...Capitalists initially tried to repress labor movements, but this usually failed. So across the mid- 
twentiet century, aided by the outcomes of warts, they grudgingl and eollecdvely accepted state in- 
tervention to smooth over the dysfunctional tendencies of ric listh as well as accepting redistribu- 
tive deals with organized workers, as long as these left their own ownership and control rights in- 
tact." 


The same was true of wartime labor policy: the National War Labor Board “wanted re- 
sponsible unions,” 


and unions traded no-strike pledges for employer recognition and institutional gains .... The fixed 
term contract became none confining conflict to the end of the contract period, when the board’s 
arbitration procedures helped regulate it.... 

Union leaders had hoped Ee a corporatism in which labor was an equal partner in industry 
“councils.” At the shop-floor level they wanted participation in production decisions and hiring and 
firing, plus the right to inspect companies’ books. They failed to get any of this. Roosevelt was not 
interested, and even the unions were divided, so business simply tehiced to yield managerial preroga- 
tives. Union leaders were now required to take action against shop-floor militants, and so the CIO 
made new demands of local officials. They must be “ca Ale of administering contracts on a relative- 


ly peaceful basis.” Where they would not toe this line, t ey were purged.* 


The importance of mass pe oe and the threat of disorder, in brin ing about 
expansions of the welfare state in the New Deal and Great Society, is stressed in the work of 
Frances Piven and Richard Cloward. Their general thesis is that welfare policy is cyclical. 


Welfare rolls expand to pacify the public in the face of mass discontent and the threat of dis- 
order. In times of greater prosperity and stability, the welfare state becomes more authoritari- 
an, and assumes a greater supervisory role over the poor in enforcing work discipline and 


properly docile behavior. 


Historical evidence suggests that relief arrangements are initiated or expanded during the occasional 
outbreaks of civil disorder produced by mass unemplo ment, and are then abolished or contracted 
when political stability is re- stored. We shall argue that expansive relief policies are designed to 
mute civil disorder, and restrictive ones to reinforce work norms.} 

Relief arrangements ate ancillary to economic arrangements. Their chief function is to regulate 
labor, and the fo that in two general ways. First, when mass unemployment leads to outbreaks of 
turmoil, ance, programs are or- dinarily initiated or expanded to absorb and control enough of the 
unemployed to restore order; then, as turbulence subsidies, the relief system contracts, expelling 
those who are needed to populate the labor market. Relief also performs a labor-regulating function 
in this shrunken state... .4 


During the Depression, relief measures were a response to levels of mass disorder by the 
unemploye that genuinely frightened American economic and political elites. 


Groups of men out of work congregated at local relief agencies, cornered and harassed adminis- 
trators, and took over offices until their demands were met—which usually meant that money or 
goods were distributed to them. Relief officials, who were accustomed to disetecionaty giving to a 
meek clientele and were not much governed b any fixed set of regulations, usually acquiesced in the 
face of aggressive protests .... And because disturbances in local centers suc- ceeded in getting peo- 
ple money or ood the movement spread throughout the country. 

In Chicago, for example, where many of the homeless unemplo ed had taken refuge in the mu- 
nicipal lodging houses, the Unemplo ed Council organized five thousand men to march on the 
headquarters of the lodging houses, dueanding three meals a day, free medical attention, tobacco 
twice a week, the right to hold Council meetings in the lodging houses, and the assurance of no dis- 
crimination against Council members. When relief funds were cut by 50 per cent, the unemployed 
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marched again and the cut was rescinded. Chicago was also the scene of frequent “rent riots,” espe- 
cially in the black neighborhoods, where Giamploynene reached catastrophic proportions and evic- 
tions were frequent. Graass of as many as a hundred men, often led by Communist Party members, 
would assemble to put an evicted family’s furniture back into the apartment or house (even when 
the family was not present)... After a rent riot in August 1931, in which three policemen were in- 
jured, evictions were suspended, at least temporarily, and some of the rioters got work relief... 

In New York, group action by the unemployed began with resistance to evictions on the Lower 
East Side. In 1930 and 1931, the number of evictions increased daily, and small bands of men began to 
use strong-arm tactics to prevent marshals from putting furniture on the street .... 

Goaded by cuts in relief demonstrations often culminated in violence, with consequent arrests 
and jailings. In March 1932, a procession of thousands of jobless marched from downtown Detroit 
to the Ford River Rouge plant in Dearborn, where they were met by the Dearborn police. When 
ordered to halt, the marchers kept moving, and the police o ened fire, killing four and woundin 
several others before the crowd broke ranks. The bodies were Bid in state under a red banner bearing 
Lenin’s portrait soon 

...aconomic distress had produced unprecedented disorder and the specter of cataclysmic disor- 
der. Communist-led rallies and marches in New York City drew thousands of people who partici- 
pated because they were hungry and wanted jobs. Farmers in Iowa overturned milk trucks in a des- 
perate demand that the price they received at market cover at least their costs of production. In Chi- 
cago, where half the working force was unemployed and Socialists and Communists were organiz- 
ing mass demonstrations, the Mayor pleaded or the federal government to send 150 million dollars 
for relief immediately rather than federal troops later. By the sprin, of 1932, riots had broken out in 
the coal-mining areas of Kentucky, and the Administration was being warned of the imminent 
spread of violence—and Communism—in the Kentucky mountains. Congressman Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., announced to House of Representatives that “if we don’t give [security] under the existing sys- 
tem, the people will change the system. Make no mistake about that.”? 


Mass looting by organized bands of the unemployed was also quite common across the 
country. 


In New York bands of thirty or forty men regularly descended upon markets, but the chain stores 
refused to call the police. in order to es the events out of the papers. In March 1,100 men waiting 
on a Salvation Army goods bread line in New York City mobbed two trucks delivering baked to a 
nearby hotel. In Henryetta. Oklahoma, 300 jobless marched on storekeepers to demand food, insist- 
ing they were not begging and threatening to use force if necessary.” 


More generally, Piven argues elsewhere for “disruptive power” as the main source of real 
democratic influence over the state. 


... [O]rdinary people exercise power in American politics mainly at those extraordinary moments 
when they rise up in anger an hope, defy the rules that ordinarily govern their daily lives, and, b 
doing so, disrupt the workings of the institutions in which they are enmeshed. The drama of see 
events, combined with the disorder that results, propels new issues to the center of political debate, 
issues that were previously suppressed by the managers of political parties that depend on welding 
together majorities. When the new issues fracture or threaten to fracture electoral coalitions, politi- 
rie des try to restore order and stem voter defections b profferin reforms. 

... [I]t is in fact precisely at the moments when daple act suede of electoral norms that elec- 
toral-representative procedures are more likely to realize their democratic potential.} 


Disruptive power is the direct result of social complexity, of the “networks of coopera- 
tion” society depends on. 


All societies organize social life through networks of specialized and interdependent activities, 
and the more complex the society, the more elaborate these interdependent relations .... And the 
networks of interdependence that bind peo le together also generate widespread power capacities to 
act on these distinctive interests and outlooks. Agricultural workers depend on landowners, but 
landowners also depend on agricultural workers, just as industrial capitalists depend on workers, the 
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prince depends in some measure on the urban crowd, merchants depend on customers, husbands 
depend on wives, masters depend on slaves, landlords depend on tenants, and governing elites in the 
modern state depend on the acquiescence if not the approval of enfranchised publics. 

Unlike wealth and force, a a are concentrated at the top of social hierarchies, the leverage in- 
herent in interdependencies is potentially widespread, anally ina densely interconnected society 
where the division of labor is far advanced.... 

In other words, although agricultural laborers, industrial workers, the people in the urban crowd, 
are all at the bottom end of hierarchical relations—and are kept at the bottom by wealth and force 
and the ideologies, rules, and coercive threats that those with wealth and force deploy—they never- 
theless all also Tics potential power. That power consists in their ability to disrupt a pattern of on- 
going and institutionalized cooperation that pane on their continuing contributions. The great 
moments of equalizing reform in American po itical history have been responses to the threatened 
or actual exercise of this disruptive power... 


Colin Barker and Gareth Dale cite the example of Spain, in the period leading up to and 


after Franco’s death. 


The classic case was Spain. A movement surge in the late 1960s and early 1970s—centered on stu- 
dents, church groups, neighborhood associations, underground political arties, and industrial ac- 
tion—fed into a spike in filles and usually political) strikes in 1974-75. Within weeks of General 
Franco’s death in 1975, a renewed wave of strikes compelled a shift in the fascist regime’s stance, dis- 
placin the old hardliners. The new administration under Adolfo Suarez announced elections, dis- 
solved the secret police, and legalized independent trade unions and the Socialists (PSOE) and then 
the Communists (PCE)—against the wishes of much of the military. The matter of timing was 
significant. As Sebastian Balfour notes, if the regime had not acted eh it did, “it is quite feasible 
that the movements of protest would have become mote radical, iving rise to alternative forms of 
popular power on a local level.” At least some members of the Se regime were well aware of this, 
taking note of recent events across the border in Portugal. Franco’s nephew, Nicolas, commented in 
1975, before his uncle’s death, “We have so many things to learn, both good and bad; because it did 
not carry through evolutionary changes in time, Portugal now finds itself faced with the uncertain- 
ties of a revolution.”* 


At the further extremes of public pressure in times of severe crisis and destabilization, 
David Graeber relates how pressure from outside forced near-total dismantling of IMF debt 
regime: 

The IMF had another, less celebrated, role: that of global enforcer. It was its job to ensure that 

no country (no matter how poor) could ever be allowed to default on loans to Western bankers (no 

matter how foolhardy). Imagine a banker were to offer a corrupt dictator a billion dollar loan, and 

that dictator placed it direct y in his Swiss bank account and fled the country; the IMF’s job was to 

ensure that, rather than be forgiven or renegotiated, let alone hunted down, that billion would still 

have to be extracted (plus generous interest) from the dictator’s former victims. Under no condi- 

tions should Chase or Citibank have to take a loss. If a country did default, for any reason, the IMF 


could impose a credit boycott whose economic effects were roughly comparable to that of a nuclear 
bomb .... This role was their downfall. 
What happened was that in 2002, Argentina defaulted and got away with it} 


In the aftermath of the 2002 crash, three Argentinian governments fell in one month, 
workers took over factories, and citizen assemblies took over neighborhoods. When moder- 
ate Social Democrat Nestor Kirchner took power in 2003, it was an uphill fight to get the 
public to accept any government, as a matter of principle.4 

He did, in fact, the one Ene no one in that position is ever supposed to do. He announced he simp- 


ly wasn’t going to play [sic] the bulk of Argentina’s foreign debt. 


Tbid., pp. 20-21. 
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Actually Kirchner was quite clever about it. He did not default on his IMF loans. He focused on 
Argentina’s private debt, announcing that he was unilaterally writing them down by 75 cents on the 
elle The result was the greatest default in financial history. Citibank and Chase appealed to the 
IME, their accustomed enforcer, to apply the usual punishment. But for the first time in its history, 
the IMF balked. First of all, with Argentina’s economy already in ruins, even the economic equiva- 
lent of a nuclear bomb would do little more than make the rubble bounce. Second of all, just about 
everyone was aware it was the IMF’s disastrous advice that set the stage for Argentina’s crash in the 
first place. Third and most decisively, this was at the very height of ae impact of the global justice 
movement: the IMF was already the most hated institution on the planet, and willfully destroying 
he little remained of the Argentine middle class would have been pushing things just a little bit 
too far. 

So Argentina was allowed to get away with it. After that, everything was different. Before long, 
Brazil and Argentina together arranged to pay back their outstanding debt to the IMF itself as well. 
Wich a little Re from Chavez, so did the rest of the continent. In 2003, Latin American IMF debt 
stood at $49 billion. Now it’s $694 million .... Asia followed. China and India now both have no 
outstanding debt to the IMF and refuse to take out new loans. The boycott now includes Korea, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines and pretty much every other significant regional 


economy. Also Russia.! 
ys 


Remember, though, Dombhoff’s earlier classification of liberals—the “sophisticated con- 
setvatives,” or what the corporate liberal school called “business liberals”—as part of the capi- 
talist ruling elite. Their starting assumptions are generall capitalist; they operate from ie 
Progressive premise that class conflict can be transcende through the proper application of 
enlightened managerial expertise, resulting ina system in which capital 1S guaranteed reason- 
able profits and stability and the working class gets a living wage. And the actual legislation is 
drafted by those running the system, not by those applying the pressure. 

So two things are simultaneously true: it does make a ae when it comes to re- 
forms that make things more tolerable for the working class and marginalized, for liberals to 
be in office; but no matter how well-meaning, these liberals are fore likely to interpret their 
good intentions and the perceived interests of their constituents in terms of the capitalist val- 
ues they were enculturated into, and to craft their reform proposals in terms acceptable to 
their ie members of the ruling class once in power. 

While the power elite may respond to pressure from below, “they have been doing so on 
their own terms. It is the power elite who Be the overall view.... In short, it is the power elite 
that develop the plans to ey with the pressures of domestic discontent.”? 

The Guetan of Actual Representation, and the Iron Law of Oli archy. But despite all 
this, there have been cases in which the combination of political destabilesion and outside 
pressure have been sufficient to bring an intrusion of previously unrepresented outside inter- 
ests into the ruling circles, and even completely supplant the top layers of the state apparatus 
with a new, avowedly revolutionary leadership. Even in the Bs election process in a for- 
mally democratic state, as we eat saw of liberal Congressmen elected from urban working 
class constituencies in the 1934 hidterins it’s possible that people who see themselves as out- 
siders will be elected into policy-making circles. In that particular case, they were mostly re- 
formist liberals who adhered to a progressive variant of the capitalist ideology, and saw their 
role as achieving a class consensus between workers and capitalists; and in any case they re- 
mained a minority whose options were limited by the need for a coalition with one or another 
wing of capital. But it’s at least plausible to envision a crisis situation so severe that a majority 
of radicals is swept into a legislative body. For example, we'll consider the example of Germa- 
ny below, in which the shock of defeat in 1918 was sufficient to bring a coalition of Social 
Pa and council communists to power. 


Ubid., p. 22. 
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So another question logically follows: If at some point mass pressure becomes sufficient 
to result in the actual representation of previous outsiders in the state, are these representa- 
tives within the state amenable to continued mass control from outside? 

The weight of historical evidence indicates that the answer is no. The point at which 
representatives of previously outside constituencies begin to occupy a majority of seats at the 
be is roughly the point at which the “outsiders” occupying those seats become insiders. 

It seems quite unlikely that the working class, or a opular majority, as such, even can act 
as a direct ao through its representatives facie the state apparatus. Working class 
representatives who control the state apparatus become, by that very fact, a ruling class in 
their own right regardless of whom they nominally represent. 

C. Wright Mills referred to the assumptions o thinkers like Gaetano Mosca and Rob- 
ert Michels, who ruled out the possibility of any genuine form of representative democracy. 

It’s the power of organization that enables the minority always to rule.... The first thing that has 

to be straightened out: just what is the meaning of ‘organized’? I think Mosca means: sia of 

more or less continuous and co-ordinated policies and actions. If so, his thesis is right by definition. 


He would also say, I believe, that an ‘organized majority’ is impossible because all it would amount to 
is that new leaders, new elites, would be on top of these majority organizations ...." 


There are powerful reasons for believing that this is true—that the state, or any other 
centralized hierarchy, is not amenable to genuine control by an outside majority. 

It is inherent in the nature of organization, as Robert Michels said, that the state “can- 
not be anythin other than the organization of a minority” or ever “be truly representative of 
the majority.” ierarchical, representative organization, by its very nature, “gives birth to the 
dominion of the elected over the electors, of the mandataries over the mandators, of the dele- 

ates over the delegators.” The fact of representation inevitably leads to oli archy. By this 
ba “every organ oe the collectivity, beoueke into existence through the need for the division 
of labor, creates for itself, as soon as it becomes consolidated, interests peculiar to itself.” 

Michels’ quote in the last sentence of the previous paragraph, as stated, has a rather sin- 
ister sound to it, su gesting those in the state are guilty of conscious betrayal of their sup- 
porters, or of their democratic ideals. Further, Michels’ own account of historical case studies 
throughout the book often strongly implies this. But while this may be true in many cases, 
such a sinister reading is by no means necessary. 

The process occurs automatically, even without evil intent. Regardless of working class 
social origins or anti-capitalist ideology, and regardless of having aoe elected by workers, 
state functionaries—once inside the state—find themselves viewing the world from a funda- 
mentally different situational pers ective, and confronting a different set of problems. In this 
new perspective they hold, they dit fer both from themselves before entering government, and 
from their constituents who remain on the outside. 

By definition, by the nature of things, the minority on the inside of a governin hierar- 
chy and the majority on the outside wil experience ie world in fundamentally different 
ways, even if they share a common origin. 

First of all, in purely positional or procedural terms it will be difficult for those on the 
outside to exercise genuine oversight and control over those on the inside. Those who control 
an organization from the inside will have an advantage in terms of time, energy, and attention 
over those to whom they are nominally responsible. For those in the outside majority, partict- 
pating in political activity aimed at influencing the state is at most—even among the most 
zealous and dedicated—a matter for an hour or two of spare time, after attending to work, 
family, friendships, and other concerns of daily life. This translates, for those on the inside, 
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into an advantage in the power to set agendas and frame the terms of debate so quantitatively 
superior that it amounts to a qualitative advantage. 

Second, the basic content going into decisions, in terms of supportin data and sources 
of influence, will be different for those on the inside. Even in a nationalized economy, and an 
avowedly socialist government, those at the helm of the state will necessarily be confronted 
into the indefinite future by the same career bureaucrats of state and the career managers of 
industrial corporations who held their positions before the change of regime. Even assuming 
no intent to sabotage, these a patel will play an aaagoidaule role in filtering the infor- 
mation that reaches those at the top, and in framing the choices available to the political lead- 
ership. 

he cumulative pressures presented by career state and managerial bureaucrats will be of 
the t pe structuralist Marxists describe as structural constraints on state power, operating re- 
gardless of the leadership's ideology. The same is true of other structural imperatives, like the 
threat of capital flight, and all the pressures presented from outside by the world capitalist 
system, and the imperative of retainin “working class power” in the ae of hostile eign 
powers or (if the regime remains a multi-party representative democracy) domestic political 
patties. The process by which the leadership adjusts its priorities, and its sense of what’s real- 
istic and possible, will be both inevitable an largely unconscious. 

There are numerous cases throughout history in which, if the capture of the state b 
working class representatives were sufficient to institute genuinely democratic socialism, it 
would have been a done deal. At times, the degree of popular pressure from outside has forced 
much larger concessions than anything in the New DEL when ruling elites saw them as the 
only alternative to the real ossibility of violent overthrow—to the point that nominally 
avowed anti-capitalists eeally comprised a majority of the government. 

Michael Mann describes such a situation in the case . the conservative monatchical re- 
as negotiating with Social Democrats in the immediate aftermath of the German surren- 


er in WWI. 


The [old regime], vividly fearing a repeat of the Bolshevik Revolution, started negotiations with the 
leaders of the majority reformist faction of the Social Democratic Party (SPD) to forestall the ul- 
traleftist Karl Liebknecht and revolutionary shop stewards from procini a “Bolshevik” Gov- 
ernment .... Prince Max of Baden, the last imperial chancellor, formally handed over his powers to 
SPD Chairman Friedrich Ebert, a former leatherworker .... 

Nobody could be certain of the workers’ and soldiers’ councils intentions, and many amon 
the old regime and the bourgeoisie feared that Bolshevism would deprive them of their power an 
property .... Momentarily feene coercive powers, the propertied classes were prepared to com- 
promise to avert disaster... 

Big employers had taken initiatives as soon as they realized the monarchy would fall. A few had 
learned compromise from wartime cooperation with unions, but fear of Bolshevism was their big- 

est motivation, so the rhetoric and actions of the revolutionary Socialists were very useful to the re- 

ormists .... Employers said they would recognize unions as the representatives of labor, establish 
factory workers committees, and institute labor exchanges and metutiod committees on the basis 
of equal representation. In return, they asked the unions to agree to “the maintenance of the econo- 
my,” meaning the maintenance of capitalism and managerial powers. Two weeks later, em loyer 
representatives conceded an eight-hour day, collective wage agreements, and the end to subsidies to 
“yellow unions.” These were traded for the right of management to run their own businesses. The 
employers “bought time for capitalism.” The concessions constituted most of the prewar labor 
movement’s program, and the unions accepted the deal.! 


The apparent changes, initially, appeared quite radical: 


The SPD leaders now combined public negotiations with those to its left—the councils, shop stew- 
ards movement, and USPD—over how much socialism should be injected into the new Republic, 
and private conversations with old regime notables. On November 10, Chancellor Ebert and the 
USPD agreed on the composition of the Provisional Government. They would have equal tepresen- 
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tation on the Council of Peoples’ Representatives, supervised by an Executive Council picked by 
workers’ and soldiers’ councils—trevealing how strong the left was now assumed to be.’ 


But then what happened? Even in this extreme situation, the Social Democratic regime 
quickly found its loyalties shifting toward the military and other entrenched state bureaucra- 
cies, and against its erstwhile allies and coalition partners on the left. 


However, on returning to his palace Ebert, in the traditional telling of the story, was called to the 
telephone to speak a; Ludendorff’s successor, General Groener, the principal negotiator with la- 
bor during the war. Groener later recollected that their conversation went along these lines: “The 
officer corps could only cooperate with a government which undertook the struggle against Bolshe- 
vism.... Ebert had made up his mind on this.... We made an alliance against Bolshevism... There ex- 
isted no other party which had enough influence upon the masses to enable the re-establishment of a 
governmental power with the pe the army.” 
Thus, capitalism, landowners ip, the army, and the civil service were preserved in exchange for a 
olitical democracy, welfare reforms, and industrial conciliation. The SPD leadership was for re- 
oaee anyway, but its contacts with the old regime constrained its freedom of leftward manoeuver. 
The decisive power arena lay inside the military. The soldiers’ councils wanted the armed forces to 
be more democratic, with no brutal discipline, and with elected officers sharing administration with 
elected committees. They declared themselves ready to fight to achieve these goals, and they could 
have overpowered the Breikorns and other bands of rightist veterans now roaming the country. 
Who would control the official army of 100,000 men permitted by the Versailles Peace Treaty re- 
mained unclear. If Ebert had been more radical, he would have ed the high command to hand 
over its powers to him while he organized its successor. He also failed to reform the higher civil ser- 
vice or the judiciary, which remained a reactionary force, often disallowing Weimar social rights leg- 
islation during the 1920s. The SPD understood economic power, saw po ttical power as parties and 
elections, De neglected the bureaucracy, judiciary, and military. Reform did not extend to these 
spheres a highly imperfect revolution even of politics. Ebert saw the soldiers’ councils not as an ally, 
but as a threat. Revolution was not what the majority SDP leaders had in mind; they needed the ar- 
my and judiciary to protect themselves from both right and left.” 


The socialist Left—the USPD, shop stewards, Spartacists, workers’ councils, etc.—split 
with the rest of the socialist movement in the Ebert coalition. Despite their lack of any real 
organizational base outside Berlin, they proclaimed a Council Republic in January 1919, 
which was brutally repressed by the Freikorps with the su port of Ebert.3 

The cases are almost endless in which the radical leadership of revolutionary regimes 
found themselves captured by the institutional logic of the bureaucracies and industries they 
were required to oversee, or re with the necessity of managing the population they suppos- 
edly represented. 

is was true of the imperatives of power in Bolshevik regime, which found itself com- 
elled to disband workers’ committees in the factories, enforce strict one-man management, 
adopt Taylorist scientific management, and transform the soviets—sup osedly the authori- 
ties to whom the central government was responsible—into transmission belts res policies set 
by higher organs of Party and state. It was true of the anarcho-syndicalist CNT union, after 
seizure of control of most factories in areas like Catalonia where Franco’s July 1936 coup at- 
tempt had failed, which faced the necessity of imposing work discipline on its members in the 
interest of war production. 

In the UK, Mann relates, the wartime electoral power of the Labour Party resulted in 
significant structural compromises by the Tories and sweeping power gains by the Atlee gov- 
ernment after the war ended. 


The Labour Party and union leaders were immediately invited into wartime government because the 
very survival of Britain was threatened. This was never true of the United States. Neither Germany 
not Japan could hurt the continental United States. The alternative in Britain to intense class coop- 
eration was probably Nazi rule. Churchill’s distinctive belligerency also mattered, for he was 
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fighting not only to protect the country but also the Empire (always capitalized). Thus he wanted 
the conduct of the war to remain in ee roimperial Tory hands. v his meant that he had to give 
most civilian ministries to the Labour and Liberal Parties. 

Labour and the unions then made sure they would not be betrayed again, as in the first war, 
when most of the promises of postwar reform made to the British people had been broken after- 
ward. So cabinet ministers developed the plans leading to the postwar welfare state, and Liberal in- 
tellectuals like Keynes and Beveriive helped them.! 


Nevertheless, the structural reforms of the Atlee government were entirely compatible 
with the long-term interests and stability of the capit ist system. And in keeping with elite 
pea we saw ina previous chapter—the “social democrats” running the state apparatus 

uic y discovered they had more in common with the existing managerial culture of the in- 
ustries over which they assumed control than with the workers they ostensibly represented. 

So voting has at least some influence on policy formation. The election of iberal politi- 
cians makes some difference in how the class state responds to pressure from below. At times, 
electoral politics may make a difference in which faction of the ruling class comes out on top 
politically, and has the dominant role in making polic : 

The Democratic sweep of the presidency and Coase in the early ‘30s was clearly of 
considerable importance in determining how the American state combatted the Depression. 
It’s hard to dispute that the policies formulated by corporate liberals under FDR differed 
si nificantly from those that would have ewaited under the business conservatism of the 
COD. 

But the limits of popular influence were also very real. Corporate liberalism still repre- 
sented the agenda of one wing of the ruling class, and its policies were aimed at accommodat- 
ing public pressure sufficiently to head off disorder and restore the system on a more stable 
basis while serving the ends of the wing of capital it represented. 

And bear in mind that gains achieved through electoralism and public ressure are al- 
ways vulnerable to rollback, if they don’t translate into structural changes outside the state. If 
rising popular pressure from outside/below forces a state response, the decline in such exter- 
nal pressure has the opposite effect. It gives ruling elites the buffer they need to enact anti- 
popular policies. To quote Mann again: 

In the North..., though workers in expanding sectors like transport and ublic services held on to 

or increased their collective powers, the new high-tech revolution centered in electronic communi- 

cations industries was not hee ianiee while the expanding Private service sector had smaller es- 

tablishments, more casual and flexible em: loyment, and so lower unionization .... Politicians con- 
cluded that there was less need to placate the unions. With the collapse of communism there was al- 

so less electoral pressure on socialists from the far Left. Pressure seemed to be only from the Right, 

and so ostensibly leftist parties moved into the center, as the British and American parties had.... 

This was the end o the lope postwar period of the grand class compromise spearheaded by the 
centetr-Left. Power within capitalism was becoming more asymmetric, as working-class organization 
remained at the level of the individual nation-state, and also declined, while the capitalist class be- 


came more globally organized. This asymmetry emboldened neoliberals, capitalists, and conserva- 
tives alike.” 


In more ordinary times, of course, when public pressure is not great, elected officials of 
both patties tend to pay more attention to the opinions of donors and lobbyists than to those 
of voters. Senators’ votes 

were much more in line with their own views than with those of their constituents. They sometimes 


deferred to the opinions of the affluent but did not care at all what the lowest third of the income 
distribution thought .... 
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Redistributive politics requires popular mobilization. The main traditional pressure group for 
more equality has been the labor union, yet by 2008 American labor union membership was down to 
12.4 percent across all non-agricultural sectors, anda tiny 7.6 percent in the private sector.’ 


The Empire Strikes Back. Beyond that, capitalist elites have ways of combating public 
pressure when the public’s demands are too radical to be accepted. 

One way is “manufacturing consent.” As Alex Carey put it, mass ptopaganda in the 
interests of ekg alias class became necessary in the 20th century to protect the cote struc- 
ture against the threat from mass democracy. The American pu lie; just as much as any for- 
eign state, was an enemy to be carefully managed. 

The science of ptopaganda, Carey writes, occupies the most importance and is most 
highly developed in formal democracies with universal suffrage, because it is there that the in- 
stitutions of power face the greatest danger from a public whose opinions are not properly 
pense Propaganda in totalitarian regimes is far cruder than in countries like the United 

tates.” 


The twentieth century has been characterized by three develop ments of great political im- 
portance: the growth of ence), the growth of corporate power, and the growth of corporate 
ea ganda as a means of protecting corporate power against democracy. 

here have been two princi al aspects to the growth of democracy in this century: the extension 
of popular franchise (i.e. the right to vote) and the growth of the union movement. These devel- 
opments have presented corporations with potential threats to their power from the people at large 
(ie. from pub ic opinion) and from organized labour. American corporations have met this threat 
by learning to use propaganda, both inside and outside the corporation, as an effective weapon for 
managing governments and public opinion.} 


Starting from the baseline, American culture possesses—to a much larger degree than 
any other Westen multi-party democracy—a reservoir of enormously a symbols 
which can be appealed to and manipulated y elites in time of stress. The cult of patriotism, 
and emotional attachments to a like the Flag and Troops, exist at a far more intense 
level than in any other Western country. 


The most cursory acquaintance with American political propaganda will suggest that the psy- 
chological power of almost all such propaganda derives from a calculated exacerbation of American 
national sentiments. Notions like the American Way of Life, the Meaning of America, the Spirit of 
America, become symbols with the irrational power of the Sacred, and from an equally calculated 
exacerbation of American apprehension about the ‘alien ideology’ of communism and all its alleged- 
ly un-American characteristics, communism/socialism, etc., become symbols of the Satanic. So ae 
as these symbol-identifications can be maintained in popular sentiment it is a simple matter to cur! 
popular eae and support for significant reform of the institutions and conditions of American 
society. By associating welfare provisions and other (selected) government interventions with So- 
cialism/ Communism and conversely the Free Enterprise System with Loyalty, Patriotism, Freedom, 
the American Dream, the American Way of Life, propagandists are doing no more than manipulat- 
ing eprops Satanic and Sacred symbols. 

e manipulation of patriotic and nationalist sentiments has, above all else, given American an- 
ti-communism its remarkable psy chological force as a means of social control. Peacetime ‘patriotic’ 
hysteria such as characterized the McCarthy period is a phenomenon largely peculiar to the United 
States among Western countries which have any extended experience with democratic forms of 
government. 


There were largely uncoordinated, albeit powerful, propaganda efforts in the United 
States from the late 19th century on, CCR | by elite perceptions of a workforce increas- 
ingl radicalized b “foreign” ideclegies like socialism and anarchism. This elite panic was 
further heightened by the wave of radicalism during the depression of the 1890s—Coxsey’s 


‘Ibid. p. 340. 
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Army, the Pullman Strike, the Western Federation of Miners, etc. The response, in the peti- 
od from the ‘gos through the period immediately after WWI, was a massive effort aimed at 
promoting “Loyalty” and “too Americanism.” 

ut as a science, the development of mass propaganda dates from the engineering of 
public support for World War I in both Britain and the United States. In the United States, 
this was accomplished by the Committee on Public Information (Creel Commission). The 
term “engineering of consent” was actually coined as the title of a 1947 article by Edward 
Bernays, a former member of the Creel Commission who also founded mass advertising in its 


modern form after WWI! 


This web of communications [the mass media of the mid-2zoth century], sometimes duplicatin ; 
crisscrossing, and overlapping, is a condition of fact, not theory. We must recognize the oa 
cance of modern communications not only asa highly organized mechanical web but as a potent 
force for social good or possible evil. We can determine a this network shall be employed to 
its greatest extent for sound social ends. 

For only by mastering the techniques of communication can leadership be exercised fruitfully in 
the vast complex that is modern democracy in the United States.” 


But while it is of course incumbent on leaders to use the tools available for engineering 
consent in a way that promotes good rather than evil—something we can safely assume they 
do, since it’s the leadership of the American Democracy and the Free Enterprise System we're 
talking about here—it is sometimes necessary to resort to shortcuts in order to get people to 
consent for their own good. 


The engineering of consent should be based theoretically and practically on the complete under- 
standing of those whom it attempts to win over. But it is sometimes im ossible to reach joint deci- 
sions based on an understanding of facts by all the people. The average American adult has only six 
years of schooling behind him. With pressing crises and decisions to be faced, a leader en 
cannot wait for the people to arrive at even general understanding, In certain cases, democratic lead- 
ers must play their part in leading the pub ic through the engineering of consent to socially con- 
structive goals and values. This role naturally imposes pen them the obligation to use the educa- 
tional processes, as well as other available techniques, to bring about as complete an understanding 
as possible. 


And it goes without saying that this complete understanding is one that would result in 
public acceptance of the obviously correct policies of the leadership of America’s Democracy 
and its Free Enterprise System. So in the meantime, it is necessary for leadership to guide the 
uneducated toward accepting policies that they would in any case have accepted, had they 
been properly informed. These policies are, after all, in the National Interest. 


Under no circumstances should the engineering of consent supersede or displace the functions 
of the educational system, either formal or informal, in bringing about understanding by the people 
as a basis for their action. The engineering of consent often does supplement the educational pto- 
cess. If higher general educational standards were to prevail in this country and the general level of 
public ipiculedee and understanding were raised as a result, this apc would still retain its value. 

Even in a society ofa perfectionist educational standard, equa progress would not be achieved in 
every field. There would always be time lags, blind spots, and points of weakness; and the engineer- 
ing of consent would still be essential. The engineering of consent will always be needed as an ad- 
junct to, or a partner of, the educational process.+ 


The techniques of engineering consent, in short, are “among our most valuable contri- 
butions to the efficient functioning of modern society.” To be sure, they can be used either 
by authoritarian demagogues and dictators, to mislead people, or by responsible leaders to 


‘Edward L. Bernays, “The Engineering of Consent,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 250 (Mar., 1947) <https://sci-hub.se/10.2307/102.4656>. 
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bring them to a correct understanding. How can we determine which leaders are the respon- 
sible ones, and which are the anti-democratic dema ogues? The most reliable indicator is that 
the responsible leaders are located in the United States, and promote the “public interest” 
os American democracy and Free Enterprise); the authoritarian demagogues can be identi- 
ied by their opposition to these things. 
The techniques can be subverted; demagogues can utilize the techniques for antidemocratic pur- 
oe with as much success as can those who employ them for socially esitable ends. The responsi- 
le leader, to accomplish social objectives, must therefore be constantly aware of the possibilities of 


subversion. He must apply his energies to mastering the operational know-how of consent engineer- 
ing, and to out-maneuvering his opponents in the public interest.’ 


As an example of the proper use of these engineering tools by responsible leaders in the 
Public Interest, Bernays mentioned the work of the Creel Commission in engineering public 
support for the obviously correct course of entering WWI.? 

It should be readily apparent that responsible leaders, having determined a course of ac- 
tion that is in the Public ee must have recourse to all appropriate tools in order to se- 
cure public opinion in support of the Public Interest. If left to itself, the public might follow a 
course of action not in the Public Interest—and then where would be be? As former Clinton 
“National Security” Adviser Sandy Berger put it over half a century later: “We have too 
much at stake in Iraq to lose the American people.” 

Sarcasm aside, once the United States entered WWI, with the help of the Creel Com- 
mission, it became possible under cover of patriotic war fever to carry out mass repression of 
the Left—first through the War Hysteria, and then the postwar Red Scare. This systematic 
liquidation of any fa ical threat to the political system was the work both of state actors like 
A. Mitchell Palmer, and reactionary paramilitaries like the American Legion. 

The tools of propaganda were used in the aftermath of WWI to equate labor unionism 
with “bolshevism” and “anarchism” in the public mind. It was notoriously effective in its first 
major test during the Great Steel Strike oo 

Five days after the strike began the Steel Corporation launched a campaign of full-page advertise- 

ments which urged the strikers to return to work, denounced their leaders as ‘trying to establish the 


red rule of anarchy and bolshevism’ and the strike as ‘un-American’, and even suggested that ‘the 
Huns had a hand in fomenting the strike’.3 


The National Association of Manufacturers’ propa anda campaign twenty years later, during 
the unsuccessful CIO strike at the Bethlehem Steely plant in Johnstown, Pa., made similar ap- 
peals to “Americanism.” The NAM credited its influence on public opinion for breaking the 
strike.4 

But the true heyday of engineerin public opinion in the United States was the success 
of the business propaganda apparatus after WWII in countering the atmosphere of wartime 
labor radicalism, cag a ic perceptions of socialism and organized labor, and rolling 
back the gains of the labor movement both in Congress and on the shop floor. 

The NAM sent out over 18 million pamphlets in the period 1945-1950. “Of this number 
41 percent went to employees, 53 per cent to high school and college students and 6 percent 
(i.e. still more than one million) to community leaders, including ministers of religion and 
women’s club leaders throughout the entire nation.”5 The NAM was joined by a great num- 
ber of other “business-sponsored organizations that were co-operating to drench the coun try 
with anti-communist, anti-socialist, anti-union and anti-New Deal ptopaganda.”® The cam- 
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paign ranged from mass distribution of Leonard Read’s insipid “T, Pencil” pamphlet to public 
school students, to endless short film reels for theaters and “educational” films for the 
schools on the wonders of the American Free Enterprise System. 

The onslaught of eee to the general public was duplicated by corporations in- 


ternally, with their own workforces as the target. 


Corporations realized they could use captive audiences of employees for proselytizing purposes. 
‘Many of the countries [sic] largest firms’, Fortune magazine ed in 1950, ‘have started extensive 
rograms to indoctrinate sinployees. These programs consisted of so-called ‘Courses in Economic 
ducation’. They were given to employ ees during working hours, in groups of ten to twenty, with 
tests to measure increase in commitment to the free-enterprise system. Sears’ Roebuck, for example, 
took three years to produce its own economic education program, which included a series of films 
and the training of 2600 ‘meeting leaders’. In 1952 these leaders conducted 71000 meetings to put 
Sears’s 200000 employees through the course at a total cost of $6 million. The two leading eco- 
nomic education programs, both ‘evangelistic’ in temper, were produced by Dupont and Inland 
Steel. By 1953 hey been used with about nine million employees. 

A survey of corporations by the American Management Association (AMA) found ‘a good 
number of respondents actually stated that “propaganda” and “economic education” are synony- 
mous in their companies. “We want our eople to think right.’ Communism, socialism and particu- 
lar political parties and unions, the AM reported, ‘are often common targets of such campaigns’, 
which ‘some employers view ... as a sort of “battle of loyalties” with the unions’. 


The propa anda campaign ar uably played a large part in the shift in public sentiment 
that led to the EOP’s recapture o Congress in the 1946 election, and thus to the passage of 
Taft-Hartley. 

Another major victory for capitalist propaganda was the New Right ascendancy from 
the late 70s on, which averted or coopted the threat of a left-populist movement against cor- 
porate power. 

In the United States in the 1970s, for several years after the collapse of Consensus Capi- 
talism, there appeared to be potential for an alternative path based on further exploiting thee 
disintegration of the New Deal labor accord and pushing further left with a refusal of work, 
subversion of the wage system and capital accumulation, etc., and promotion of decentralist, 
left-libertarian nea of organization. These possibilities were exemplified by henomena 
like Harry Boyte’s The Bacal Revolution, Radical Technolo ry, the People’s icentennial 
Commission and their Common Sense II, and a wide variety 0 policy experiments with em- 

loyee ownership and self-management. 

Instead the danger from this nascent decentralist and populist movement was headed 
off, and coopted, by he fake populism of the New Right: Howard Jarvis’s tax revolt, Richard 
Viguerie’s conservative direct mail campaigns, the social reaction of Phyllis Schlafly and Jerry 
Fabvell, and the election of the ultimate fake populist, Ronald Reagan. 

Another way of countering majority electoral power is rigging the rules of electoral poli- 
tics themselves. 


What has especially puzzled analysts is how few Americans seemed to mind tossly widenin 
inequality. Since America is a democracy, why no backlash at the polls? Polls show that most Amer 
cans are aware that inequality has greatly widened and they believe the rich should pay more taxes. 
They espouse some abstract conservative principles, believing in individual responsibility, free en- 
terprise and the American Dream, but they also embrace government programs of greater e uality, 
particularl those that poe social security and educational opportunities for all. Most Ameri- 
cans, whether they vote Democrat or Republican, favor government intervention in health care, ed- 
ucation, and provision of jobs, and say they are even willing to ay hi her taxes for them. In these re- 
spects they db not differ much from the citizens of other oe ee countries. Americans also say 
hee if cuts are made in expenditures, they should come first in defense, not in social programs. Yet 
none of this translates into political action. Why not?... 


'Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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It might be that class-based voting has declined. But this is not true, since the correlation be- 
tween class and voting actually increased since the 1970s. Republicans got more of the votes of the 
rich, Democrats more of the poor. However, there is a difference in Ae gets to vote. Lower turn- 
outs among the poor and immigrants hurt the Democrats and any redistribution to the poor.’ 


Gerrymandering and vote suppression are also central to the ruling class’s anti- 
democratic strategy. They had already been increasingly important in the period before 
Mann published his Fah volume (2013), from which the above quote was a But they 
have grown even more ra idly in the years since. In the average Red or Purple State, Demo- 
crats must get significantly over 50% of the vote in order claw control of the legislature, and 
rural overrepresentation makes both the Senate and the House considerably more Republi- 
can than the electorate. The effect of equal representation of low-population, rural states in 
the Senate, likewise, skews the Electoral College towards Republicans so that two of the past 


three Republican victories have come with minorities of the “— vote. 


Having surveyed the various theories of the class nature of the state in ptevious chapters, 
I’m more inclined to see their insights as complementary than as mutually exclusive. It strikes 
me that the best working sppraach isa synthesis that treats the state as an instrument of a rul- 
ing class in the broadest sense—but interpreted in a way that leaves plenty of room for the ar- 
eas of commonality with structuralism and state autonomism. 

Ironically, one of the best demonstrations of what such a nuanced, eclectic approach 
might take comes from Ralph Miliband. I say “Gronically,” because Miliband is classified by 
the structuralists and autonomists as a ptimary figure in the instrumentalist school against 
which they define their own positions. 

Although Miliband is c osely associated with instrumentalism, he is the first to stress the 
value of structuralism and autonomism in developing aspects of state theory otherwise in 
danger of being left out by a crude or doctrinaire version ap instrumentalism. 

On the one hand, the instrumentalist approach emphasizes “the pressures which eco- 
nomically dominant classes are able to exercise upon the state and in society; and the ideolog- 
ical congruence between these classes and those who hold power in the state.” The mere. | 
ist approach 

emphasises the ‘structural constraints’ to which the state is subject ina capitalist society, and the 

fact that, irrespective of the ideological and political dispositions of those who are in charge of the 


state, its policies must ensure the accumulation and reproduction of capital, In the first approach, 
the state is the state of the capitalists; in the second, it is the state of capital. 


The biggest takeaway is that, for Miliband, “the two approaches are not exclusive but com- 
plementary.” 

Regardless of the actual nature of the constraints, however, what they have in common 
is a view of the state constrained by pressures from outside. 


This leaves out of account a vety large part of the Marxist view of the state, as conceived by Marx 
and Engels. For they attributed to the state a considerable degree of autonomy. 


Miliband cites, in particular, Marx’s and Engels’ treatment of Bonapartism—a good eX- 
ample of which is Engels’ observation that “Derio s occur in which the warring classes balance 
each other so nearly that the state power, as ostensible mediator, acquires, for the moment, a 
certain degree of independence of Poth And the Marx-Engels analysis of Bonapartism, ac- 
cording to Miliband, articulates “an important concept about the state, namely the degree to 


‘Mann, The Sources of Social Power, Volume 4, p. 336. 
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which it represents the interest of those who actually run it .... ne quasi-autonomous Bo- 
napartist state seeks to serve its own interest as well as that of capita se 

Indeed, he goes so far as to say the Marx-Engels treatment of Bonapartism, and of the 
“Asiatic mode e production,” 


+ 


come very close to suggesting not only that the state enjoys a ‘relative autonomy’, but that it has 
made itself altogether independent of society, and that it rules over society as those who rule the 
state think fit and without reference to any force in society external to the state .... In fact, the 
“Marxist theory of the state’, far from turning the state into an agency or instrument subordinate to 
external forces, sees it much more as an institution in its own right, with its own interests and pur- 
poses.” 


Nevertheless, even if Marx and Engels “come very close” to a position of total autonomy, 
Miliband stops short—as do Marx and Eavels resumably, in his interpretation—of den ing 
the capitalist character of the state. Just as Miliband sees structuralism and tec tiraeaealices 
as more complementary than do Poulantzas et al, he also sees state autonomism and instru- 
mentalism as more com lementary than Skocpol et al. Despite its claim to transcend class in- 
terest and speak for all classes in society, “the real task of the Bonapartist state was to guaran- 
tee the safety and stability of bourgeois society, and to make possible the rapid development 
of capitalism.” The relative autonomy of the state 


does not contradict the notion of the state as concerned to serve the purposes and interests of the 
dominant class or classes: what is involved, in effect, is a partnership between those who control the 
state, and those who own and control the means of economic activity ....[So rather than] a merger 
of the political and economic realms, .. . the real position is one of partnership, in which the political 
and economic realms retain a separate identity, and in which the state is able to act with considerable 
independence in maintaining and defending the social order of which the economically dominant 
class is the main beneficiary ae 

A major function of the state in its artnership with the economically dominant class is to regu- 
late class conflict and to ensure the cobhey of the social order.4 


I would add that even total state autonomy does not necessarily contradict the class na- 
ture of the state. There is much validity to models of the Soviet class structure , such as Rosa 
Luxemburg’s “state capitalist” and the Schachtmanites’ “bureaucratic collectivist,” in which 
the state is fully autonomous, and those who control the state apparatus become the domi- 
nant class in their own right. 

Hence we can say the modern state is, in its nature, an instrument of class rule—whether 
the ruling class be nominally “private” or it be the state itself. 


‘Ralph Miliband, “Bonapattism,” in Tom Bottomore, ed., A Dictionary of Marxist Thought (Cambridge, 
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II 


A General Survey of the Ground: 


Accelerationism, Saviorism, 


and the “Reformist” Enemy 


During the past two presidential election cycles in the United States, I’ve been witness to sev- 
eral recurring themes among certain segments of the Left. They all center on the general 
claim that both major U.S. political parties are equally bad, or at least both sufficiently bad as 
to render the notion of a “lesser evil” incoherent, and that it’s therefore necessary to withhold 
support from them to avoid complicity. 

In one version—the ultra-left or revolutionary form—the argument takes the form of a 
claim that the Democrats are “just as bad as the Republicans” and that, since both are capital- 
ist eerie voting for either party is a reformist compromise with capitalism that cannot lead 
to fundamental change in the capitalist system. It ollows that the proper approach is to es- 
chew electoral politics altogether and focus on building the forces for an insurrectionary rup- 
ture—“Revolution.” 

Another version, somewhat less far to the left, is more optimistic about the prospects for 
fundamental change—e.g. democratic socialism—through pee politics mc the exist- 
ing system. This version, while ger! dismissive of the mainstream Democratic establish- 
ment, rests some hope for change either in an uncompromising intra-part insurgency like 
that of Bernie Sanders, or in abandoning the Democratic Party completely e some socialist 
alternative like the Green Party. The intra-patty insurgency version, bear in mind, is not simp- 
ly backing a radical candidate in the primaries in eae to push the arty left, in hopes of a 
leftward shift as Millennials become its primary demographic, and then voting for whoever 
the nominee is in the general pe eRe EF would be a feitl realistic strategy. The idea, ra- 
ther, is a strategy of “Bernie or Bust”—either vote Green or ae vote at all if the establish- 
ment candidate gets the nomination. 

In either case, it’s hard to reconstruct a plausible victory scenario from the rhetoric of et- 
ther version’s adherents. 

In the case of the first version, which I will call accelerationist, the scenario they envision 
is ptesumabl something like: 


The second, or saviorist, version’s sli 
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scenario); 

3) Either a properly chastened DNC establishment starts listening to the left- 
wing insurgency in order to win elections, or the Democratic Party disintegrates 
altogether and is supplanted by the Greens or some other third party, just as the 
Republicans supplanted the Whigs; 

4) Social Democracy! 


Such arguments result from a mistaken view of what electoralism or political engage- 
ment with the state can achieve, and what it can’t. 

Even in the rosiest scenario of a successful revolutionary seizure of power or a democrat- 
ic socialist victory at the polls, the ostensible takeover of the state by a working class move- 
ment will take one of three courses: 

1) It will entirely supplant the previous classes in control of the state, and in turn 
will become a ruling class in its own right, claiming to represent the working class 
(which Michels described in his analysis of working class parties, and as others have 
likewise theorized in models of the USSR, as a new state capitalist or bureaucratic 
ruling class). 

2) It will claim to represent working class interests while cutting a deal with the 
existing class coalition controlling the state, and amalgamating itself with those 
classes (which the Labour Party did to some extent under Atlee, and which the 
socialists do entirely in Hilaire Belloc’s Servile State scenario). 

3) In the best case scenario, the leadership will be sufficiently influenced by their 
original ideology to adopt some ameliorative reforms—although severely constrained 
by their own situational perspective on what is “realistically” possible—that make it 
somewhat easier for the real work of postcapitalist transition to go on in the outside 
society. This is what the Atlee government also did, to some extent, and what a 
Corbyn government would likely have done to an even greater extent. 

In other words, what some denounce as “reformism” or “lesser-evilism” is the best case. 
Expecting to achieve anything beyond that through electoral politics is a fool’s errand. 

Much of the disagreement on the Left about the role of electoral politics—again— 
results from the lack of a common understanding of its purpose. 

Those who reject “reformism” and “lesser evilism,” and mock the related concept of 
“harm reduction,” have a fundamentally flawed view of what can be achieved through elec- 
toral politics, and what its goal is. It is a mistake to view electoral politics as the fave! 
means of pursuing progressive change. Voting for the “lesser evil” is not necessarily liberal” 
ot “reformist”; rather, it is fully compatible with an interstitialist approach that sees the de- 
velopment of countet-institutions outside the state as the ecg means of building the suc- 
cessor society. The purpose of electoral politics is not to build the successor society, but to 
create the least unfavorable background conditions for doing so, and the least hostile state 
and most benign environment that are feasible at any given time. 

In this view, one votes the lesser evil—e.g., voting for an establishment Democrat against 
Trump—in order to stave off the worst of the immediate fascist threat and buy time, and to 
create breathing space for the ptimary project of building counter-institutions. Maia Ram- 
nath, in describing her recent vote in the presidential election, explains this motivation quite 
well: 

To me, it didn’t feel like reformism, or selling out, or settling for increments, or acquiescence to a 


problematic system, or “harm reduction” in the sense of adjusting to the ongoing existence of the 
source of harm, It felt like forming a provisional united front among radicals, progressives, leftists, 
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and liberals in the face of rising fascism, as was experienced in the 1930s and 1940s. It felt like team- 

ing up, all hands on deck ina esperate emergency, in the way that ee wouldn’t ask about ideology 

when trying to put out a fire or turn a car from hurtling over a cliff or stop a gunshot victim from 

bleeding out. It felt like a last-ditch defensive measure, linking arms against impending destruction. 

It felt starkly necessary and utterly insufficient. 

In this sense it was a negational act, not a generative one. This vote in itself would not lead to 
emancipation, abolition, transformative justice, equality, sustainability, cultures of creative potential, 
horizontality, mutuality, Hadi act nonauthoritarian social organization, degrowth, redistribu- 
tion, ecological sustainab ity, interrelational community, or—in Eric [Laursen]’s words—‘“a directly 
democratic system that can then address our problems honestly and equitably” and allow people 
who fall outside of the State’s Core Identity Group to determine their own futures free of violence. 

It would not decolonize a settler regime. It would not remove capitalism or extractive industry. But 

it might just counter the incipient annihilation of any conditions of possibility for seeking all those 

things. 

So while promoting candidates like Sanders or Corbyn is worthwhile as a long-shot ef- 
fort at creating an especiall favorable environment—who wouldn’t prefer pursuing intersti- 
tial development against a acketourd of universal healthcare, basic income, drastically re- 
formed copyright, or cooperatively-governed public services?—even replacing Trump with 
someone ae is not Trump is a real and si aoe improvement. To argue eiheeaise entails 
either some accelerationist assumptions ( the worse, the better,” etc.), or some Dirtbag Left 
assumptions (the “shitlibs” are just as bad as fascists, the scary stuff Trump allegedly did is all 
just “a ie Note rata a) that do not bear much scrutiny. 

To ope for more virtua y guarantees betrayal. The state, insofar as it is a state, is the 
instrument of rule of a minority over a majority. It cannot be anything else without, to the 
same extent, ceasing to be astate. It cannot be directly controlled by the ruled. 

On the other hand, to claim that electoral engagement is worthless because it cannot 
setve as the vehicle for systemic transition, or that it eRe matter which of the two major 
parties is in au because they’re both capitalist parties, is utterly puerile. It’s just plain asi- 
nine to say there’s “no difference” between the two major parties in the U.S. Even as diehard 
an anti-electoralist as the Center for a Stateless Society’s illiam Gillis—in the course of an 
article titled “Ihe Case Against Voting,” no less—has no problem admitting that: “Unless 
you're gonna roll the very long odds on a type of accelerationism, a bumbling centrist would 
be better than literal Hitler.”* 


The accelerationist strategy itself is utterly unrealistic on its face, and amounts to little 
more than wishful thinking. As Stephen Eric Bronner put it: “The slogan of ‘the worse the 
better’ has always been a losing proposition: the belief that intensified repression or exploita- 
tion will somehow automatically produce a progressive response is an illusion.”} Marx him- 
self, as Benjamin Noys points out, was far from dismissing electoral or reform efforts as 
“mere” reformism: 


Marx welcomed worker struggles to reduce the working day and to struggle against the despotism 
of the factory; he did not argue that it would be better if factory conditions got worse so workers 
would be forced into revolt. The fact that history advances by the bad side does not mean we should 
celebrate the ‘bad side’, but rather recognize this is the ground on which we struggle, which must be 
negated to constitute a new and just social order.4 


‘Maia Ramnath, “Foreword” to Eric Laursen, The Operating System: An Anarchist Theory of the Modern 
State ue Press, 2021), pp. 6-7. Pagination from f “version hosted at bag, Genesis 
<http://library lol/main/912EF205ECC40107C200BA30EC80A40F>. 
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Ralph Miliband, a Marxist of some note, critiqued the accelerationist dismissal of elec- 
toral politics in quite scathing terms. He would have little truck with pe Dirtbag Left or 
their contemptuous dismissals of “lesser evilism” and “harm mitigation.” hose who respond 
to every new report of corporate collusion, Border Patrol atrocities, or war crimes by the 
Biden administration with “How’s that harm mitigation working out for y'all?” hold the same 
belief the Comintern used to dismiss the German Social Democrats as “social fascists”: the 
belief, as Miliband mockingly dismissed it, “that because A and B are not totally different, 
they are not really different at all." 

Miliband also denounced the belief, widely shared by accelerationists and saviorists to- 
day, 


that there is really no difference... between Fascist regimes and bourgeois democratic ones. This is 
what the Comintern ‘line’ provided as a erspective during a crucial part of inter-war history, with 
utterly catastrophic results a a movements everywhere, and most notably in Germany. 
It was only at the Seventh World Congress of the Third International in 1935, long after the Nazis 
had conquered Germany, that Georgy Dimitrov, speaking on behalf of that disastrous organization, 
gave the official seal of approval to a drastic change of course, and declared that ‘accession to power 
of fascism is not an ordinary succession of one bourgeois government by another, but a substitution 
of one state form of class domination of the bourgeoisie—bourgeois democracy—by another 
form—open terrorist dictatorship’; and he also proclaimed that ‘now the toiling masses of the capi- 
talist countries are faced with the necessity of making a definite choice, and making it today, not be- 
tween proletarian dictatorship and bourgeois democracy, but between bourgeois democracy and 
fascism’... 

Since those days, many different varieties of ‘ultra-leftism’ have included, as part of their creed, 
the insistence that there was no real difference between bourgeois democratic regimes and authori- 
tarian ones. That this is an ultra-left deviation seems to me evident. But rather than simply dismiss it 
as such, one should see it as an expression of the real theoretical and practical problems PRich the ex- 
istence of different forms of class state poses to Marxists: not the least of these problems is that, in 
so far as some of these forms are infinitely referable to others, choices often have to be made, as 
Dimitrov said, which involve the defence op neargtor democratic regimes against their opponents 
on the right. The terms on which that defence should be conducted has always been a major strate- 
gic problem for revolutionary movements, even when they were agreed that te defence itself must 

e undertaken. 

On this latter point, there never was any question for classical Marxism, beginning with Marx 
and Engels. The latter were not at all taken with bourgeois democracy, and denounced it in utterly 
uncompromising terms as a form of class domination .... Also, a recurrent theme in Marx’s writ- 
ings on the subject is how a ae and brutal this form of state can turn as soon as its upholders 
and beneficiaries feel themselves to be threatened by the proletariat .... 

But when this has been said, it remains true nes arx and Engels saw considerable virtues in 
bourgeois democratic regimes as compared with other Kadi of class domination, and notably with 
Bonapartism, to which Marx in particular devoted muc attention.” 

...[C]rucially important in the approach of Marx and Engels to the bourgeois republican form 
of state, as compared with other forms of bourgeois state power, was their Baliet that the former 
provided the working class with opportunities and means of struggle which it was precisely the pur- 
pose of the latter to deny them.} 


The proper anarchist strategy for dealing with the state in the transition period is what 
fe Le P 6c . gy . 7 19 . . P . 
Gearéid Brinn called “anarchist realism.”4 Brinn contrasts anarchist realism to the dominant, 
“anti-tealist” strain of anarchism, which “proposes disengagement and defection from the sta- 
tus quo with the implied expectation that capitalism and the state could wither away through 
lack of support and without confrontation.”> What Brinn describes seems to be a primaril 
PP IP i 


‘Miliband, Marxism and Politics (Oxford, London, Glasgow, New York, &c.: Oxford University Press, 
1977); p. 83. 

Tbid., pp. 75-76. 

3Ibid., p.77. 

4Gearoid Brinn, “Smashing the state gently: Radical realism and realist anarchism,” European Journal of 
Political Theory 0:0 (2019) <https://sci-hub.se/10.1177/1474885119865975>. 
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evolutionary and interstitialist approach, but one that completely eschews engagement with 
the state. But most of his critique of anti-realism applies equally well to ruptural or insurrec- 
tionary versions of anarchism. 

The realist approach, in contrast, “rejects the ‘anti-power/ anti-politics’ perspective and 
the purist strategy of withdrawal from mainstream politics that it entails.” 


Instead it seeks to be realistic and pragmatic in the pursuit of uncompromised goals such as the re- 
placement of the nation-state with another form of social organisation. Therefore it advocates chal- 
lenging and engaging with current institutions and practices in order to transform and ultimately 
replace them." 


In his discussion of a realist approach to engaging with the state, Brinn advocates some- 
thing along the lines of Gorz’s “non-reformist reforms” (which we will examine in their own 
right in a later chapter). Realists, to be sure, support non-reformist reforms if they offer to 
“have a direct effect on alleviating suffering and hardship.” In this, they reject the accelera- 
tionist logic of opposing reform on the ground that it “delays the revolution.” 


They argue that anarchist opposition to all forms of oppression demands support for efforts to- 
wards the effective amelioration of its effects, even if by means of reforms that originate from or are 
implemented by ultimately illegitimate institutions. This position also rejects the ‘worse is better’ 
stance of crude radicalism which accepts inaction against suffering in the hope that it will lead to a 
crisis that precipitates widespread revolution.* 


Malatesta argued that all anarchists were in reality “gradualists,” because “anarchism is 
of necessity gradualist.” Although anarchism in its full-blown form is the goal of all our ac- 
tions, “quite obviously, such an ideal cannot be attained in one sudden leap ... .”} This is by no 
means an argument that we should postpone seeking anarchy until everyone is an anarchists. 
Just the reverse—wherever anarchists exist, they should attempt to create whatever elements 
of an anarchist society that are within their power. 


This does not mean I believe ... that to achieve anarchy we must wait till everyone becomes an 
anarchist. On the contrary, I believe—and this is why I’m a revolutionary—that under present con- 
ditions only a small minority, favoured by special circumstances, can manage to conceive what anar- 
chy is. It would be wishful thinking to hope for a general conversion before a change actually took 
place in the kind of environment in which authoritarianism and privilege now flourish. It is precisely 
for this reason that I believe in the need to organise for the bringing about of anarchy, or at any rate 
that degree of anarchy which could become gradually feasible, as soon as a sufficient amount of 
freedom has been won and a nucleus of anarchists somewhere exists that is both numerically strong 
enough and able to be self-sufficient and to spread its influence locally. I repeat, we need to organise 
ourselves to apply anarchy, or that degree of anarchy which becomes gradually possible. 

Since we cannot convert everybody all at once and the necessities of life and the interests of 
propaganda do not allow us to remain in isolation from the rest of society, ways need to be found to 
put as much anarchy as possible into practice among people who are not anarchist or who are only 
sympathetic.+ 


Although harm minimization ts vital in the short run, it is not the primary purpose of 
engaging with the state. Indeed Brinn calls into question the distinction between “reform” 
and “revolution” itself and argues that 


purist opposition to all reformist struggle is based on an unrealistic hard division between reform 
and revolution, as revolutions can themselves be seen as ‘the radical reform of institutions, achieved 
rapidly’. So while recognising the importance of revolutionary rupture and upheaval, they also argue 
that between such events radicals should take ‘all possible reforms with the same spirit that one tears 
occupied territory from the enemy’s grasp in order to go on advancing’. 


UTbid., p. 3. 

>Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

3Errico Malatesta, “Gradualism (1925),” in Davide Turcato, ed., The Method of Freedom: An Errico Mala- 
testa Reader (Oakland, CA: AK Press, 2014), p. 421 (agieation based on pdf conversion of epub document at 
Library Genesis <http://library.lol/main/ renee 13126A2E6FDE631A4D712B>). 

4bid., pp. 421-422. 
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However, to the extent that realist anarchists endorse reform, they do so only under certain 
conditions. Firstly, they support reforms that have the capacity to move directly towards radical 
goals, or to position for future radical gains. To this end they sometimes invoke a distinction similar 
to that between ‘reformist’ and ‘non-reformist’ reforms articulated by Andre Gorz. Gorz argued, in 
relation to labour reforms, that some reforms can have the effect of securing the status quo and oth- 
ers can in fact challenge the status quo and serve as progressive steps towards radical change. Like- 
wise, Malatesta claimed that reforms: 


‘[unindented?] 


Malatesta elaborated further on the distinction between reforms that consolidate the 
power of a regime and those that undermine it: 

The oppressed, either ask for and welcome improvements as a benefit graciously conceded, recog- 

nize the legitimacy of the power which is over them, and so do more harm than good by helping to 

slow down, or divert and perhaps even stop the processes of emancipation. Or instead they demand 

and impose improvements by their action, and welcome them as partial victories over the class ene- 

my, using them as a spur to greater achievements, and thus they are a valid help and a preparation to 

the total overthrow of privilege, that is, for the revolution. A point is reached when the demands of 

the dominated class cannot be acceded to by the ruling class without compromising their power. 
Then the violent conflict inevitably occurs.” 


Besides non-reformist reforms that shift the balance of power “under the present sys- 
tem,” and lay the groundwork for revolutionary change in the future, Brinn also sees engaging 
with the state as a way of attempting to change the nature of the state itself. What he advo- 
cates is something like the concept of the Partner State (which we will also examine in depth 
in a subsequent chapter). 

Despite this uncompromised goal [replacement of the state as the primary unit of large-scale politi- 

cal organisation]... realist anarchists recognise the need to engage with current political realities, 

such as dominant institutions, in pursuit of radical change. Therefore, they attempt to devise strate- 


gies that can employ the state in efforts towards its own replacement with alternate forms of demo- 
cratic organisation. 


This practice of agitating for non-reformist reforms can be taken a step further, to “the 
radicalisation and democratisation of the institutions of democratic organisation and deci- 
sionmaking, to the point where the state is democratically transformed into some other form 
of large-scale political entity.”4 

Making the state less statelike is part of the strategy. Since “a separate and distinct entity 
with a monopoly on violence and coercion is the defining element of a state,” realists’ 

approach to anti-statism is not one that advocates simply destroying all forms of formal political in- 


stitutions, but instead aims to replace the form based on a coercive apparatus distinct from the self- 
governing populace with a form of social organisation that does not fit that definition.’ 


In keeping with this, realist anarchism also recognizes the system’s overall level of op- 
pression as a matter of degree, and judges particular components of the system dialectically in 
terms of their function within the larger system of oppression. When one part of the system 
can be used against another ina way that reduces the net statism of the whole, we should do 
so. 


‘Brinn, “Smashing the state gently,” p. 9. Malatesta quotes from “Reformism,” in Verne Richards, ed., 
Malatesta: Life and Ideas (London, Freedom Press, 1965). Online version hosted at marxists.org 
<https://www.marxists.org/archive/malatesta/1920s/reformism.html>. Accessed December 5, 2021. 

*R eformism.” 

3Brinn, “Smashing the state gently,” p- 14. 

4Ibid., p. 14. 

sIbid., p. 18. 
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Such a dialectical approach requires “a more complex view of the state... that accepts the 
modern state is also comprised of many useful social and welfare institutions, some of which 
should be abolished, but others that must be transformed rather than destroyed in order to 
bring them into line with radical goals.” 

Although the state is a fundamentally illegitimate institution, it has not only preempted 
and coopted legitimate functions. It also exists as the core logic of a larger system of coercive 
institutions, and is capable of acting on those other institutions in ways that reduce the net 
coercion of the system. So despite its illegitimacy, “some actions of the state can be positive 
when they are directed at preventing a relatively greater oppression imposed by another form 
of illegitimate authority.” 

The primary way that the realist anarchist argues that the state can sometimes be considered rela- 

tively legitimate (or at least a ‘lesser evil’) is in relation to the tension between opposing both con- 

temporary capitalism and the state simultaneously. There are two main ways that realist anarchists 
argue this tension can lead to anarchist engagement with, and support for, the state: for protecting 
people from pressing negative social effects of capitalism; and to reform current social, political and 


economic institutions in accordance with radical goals, or to position radical movements to move 
further towards radical goals in the most realistic manner possible.* 


If there is any one case in which this complex logic is most apparent, it is that of “state- 
based social services,” whose withdrawal would significantly increase the level of suffering.3 
Although these services involve coercive taxation, they amount in practical terms to returning 
to the most destitute and precarious classes a portion of what was stolen from them by the 
rich in the first place via rent extraction. So in practice the welfare state reduces the net coer- 
cion of the state-capitalist nexus as a whole. 

It follows that anarchists at the community level, participating in coalitions with other 
community activists against neoliberal austerity, “have often opposed privatisation of public 
services and other state-owned enterprises.”4 

Sometimes such a dialectical approach also means recognizing that the distinction be- 
tween “public” and “private” institutions, within a larger system that is statist and coercive, is 
largely meaningless. Therefore nominally “public” institutions are more amenable to being 
pushed in an anarchist direction than “private” ones. Thus 


some anarchist organisations openly support re-nationalisation efforts. Realist anarchists then pre- 
fer state control of means of production when the alternative is private ownership and, in the wake 
of decades of privatisation, support re-nationalisation as they see publicly owned industries as more 
advantageous sites from which to agitate for direct worker control—a long-held anarchist organisa- 
tional goal. 


The overall approach can be summarized as rejecting “simplistic slogans like ‘smashing 
the state” in favor of emphasizing “the replacement of illegitimate institutions rather than 
their simple destruction”—or in Malatesta’s words, “we must not destroy anything that satis- 
fies human need, however badly—until we have something better to put in its place.”® 


‘Ibid, p. 18. 

2Ibid., pp. 12-13. 

3Ibid., p. 13. 

4Ibid., p. 13. 

sIbid,, p. 13. 

6Tbid., pp- 13-14; Malatesta quote from “Gradualism,” p- 424. 
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The Rupturalist Error vs. Interstitialism 


Revolution, Insurrection, and Rupture. Erik Olin Wright coined the distinction between 
“interstitial” and “ruptural” models. In ruptural strategies, “classes organized through political 
parties” are the primary actors, and the goal is seizure of state power by a “frontal attack on the 
state” in order to transcend capitalism through state policy.' 

This was the predominant transition strategy of the Old Left—including classical 
Marxists, Marxist-Leninists, Social Democrats, libertarian Marxists, anarcho-syndicalists, lib- 
ertarian socialists and communists of other varieties, and most of the dominant schools of 
anarchism—and remains ptedominant in surviving socialist and anarchist strains of the Old 
Left. For a more in-depth historical survey of the ruptural approach, see the first chapter of 
my book Exodus.* 

Although Wright considered transition scenarios based on “system-wide ruptural strat- 
egies” to be implausible, he didn’t rule them out entirely—especially in “particular institu- 
tional settings.”3 System-wide rupture, if it did ee would most likely occur in an unantic- 
ipated scenario in which the state suffered sudden and catastrophic loss of le itimacy, and 
radical opposition forces took advantage of it, rather than as a result of any kind of long-term 
strategy on the part of the Left.4 

Ele did, however, feel confident in ruling out a system-wide ruptural transition based on 
revolutionary violence. 


I assume that in developed capitalist countries with functioning liberal democratic institutions, a 
ruptural strategy for socialism would have to work in significant ways through the ordinary demo- 
cratic processes of the capitalist state. This does not mean that the ruptural strategy would not in- 
clude Eden Se RAEN of the form of the state itself—democratic deen of the 
state is certainly a central part of the agenda of social empowerment. And it does not mean that a 
ruptural strategy would not also include political actions outside of the state in civil society and in 
the economy. My assumption is simply that if a ruptural strategy of transformation is at all feasible, 
it will not take the form of a violent insurrectionary assault and overthrow of the state by extra- 
parliamentary means in the model of classical revolutions.* 


He also assumed, more specifically, that a genuinely democratic and liberatory model of 
er des abate y. 8 Y : geCOry: 
socialism could not be achieved either through violent extra-parliamentary action, or through 
a ruptural action of any kind that did not reflect majority popular support.° 

But the implausibility of any ruptural scenario of post-capitalist transition instead left, 

1% i y FUP P P 

as the only alternative, what Wright called “metamorphic” transition scenarios (“a trajectory 
of sustained metamorphosis without any system-wide moment of discontinuity” . Metamor- 


‘Erik Olin Wright. Envisioning Real Utopias (London and New York: Verso, 2010), pp. 305-306. 
ag A. Carson, Exodus: General Idea oe evolution in the XXI Century (Center for a Stateless Socie- 
ty, 2021). 
3 3Wright, Envisioning Real Utopias, p- 308. 
4Ibid., p. 309. 
sIbid., pp. 309-310. 
°Ibid., pp. 310-311. 
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phic strategies include both the “interstitial” (strategies which “seek to build new forms of 
social empowerment in the niches and margins of capitalist society often where they do not 
seem to pose any threat to dominant classes and elites”) and the “symbiotic” (where “extend- 
ing and deepening the institutional forms of popular social empowerment simultaneously 
he ps solve certain practical problems faced by denier: classes and elites”)! Wright saw the 
two strategies as complementary; my emphasis in this book is on interstitial strategy, alt- 
hough I do not rule out ad hoc incorporation of symbiotic strategy as well. 

David Graeber suggested that even if a ruptural event occurred, it would not be a clean 
break between two forms of society; it would just be one episode in a rather muddled process. 
He called into question what “victory” in a “revolution” would even look like, under contem- 
porary conditions. Rather than unambiguous capture of the state apparatus, it would mean 
weakening of the state to the point where libertarian enclaves could exist unmolested, with a 
relatively favorable and non-threatening background environment in which to grow. 


What would it mean to win, not just our medium-term goals, but our long term ones? At the mo- 
ment no one is even clear how that would come about, for the very reason none of us have much 
faith remaining in “the” revolution in the old 19th or 20th century sense of the term. After all, the 
total view of revolution, that there will be a single mass insurrection or general strike and then all 
walls will come tumbling down, is entirely premised on the old fantasy of capturing the state. That’s 
the only way victory could possibly be that absolute and complete—at least, if we are speaking ofa 
whole country or meaningful territory. 

In way of illustration, consider this: What would it have actually meant for the Spanish anar- 
chists to have actually “won” in 1937... Let us imagine that anarchist militias in Spain had routed the 
fascist army, and that army had completely dissolved. Let us further imagine that it had successfull 
kicked the socialist Repub ican Government out of its offices in Barcelona and Madrid. That would 
certainly have been anarchist victory by anybody's standards. But what would have happened next? 
Would they have established the entire territory of what had once been Spain as a non Re ublic, an 
anti-state existing within the exact same international borders? Would ne have imposed a oe 
of po ular councils in ever singe village and municipality in the territory of what ha formerly been 
Spain? How? We have to bee in mind here that were there were many villages, towns, even regions 
ot Spain where anarchists were few to non-existent .... 

KS a result, there appear to have been only two possible solutions to the problem. 

1) Allow the Spaniin Republic to continue as E facto government under the socialists, perhaps 
with a few anarchist ministers (as did in fact exist during he war), allow them impose government 
control on the right-wing majority areas, and then get some kind of deal out of them that they 
would allow the anarchist-majority cities, towns, and villages to organize themselves as they wish to 


ee that everyone was to form their own local popular assemblies, and let each assembly 
decide on their own mode of self-organization. 
The real point of this imaginative exercise is just to point out that there are no clean breaks in 
history.” 
The Interstitial Approach, In Wright’s schema, interstitial strategies “operate outside the 
state and try as much as possible to avoid confrontations with state power.” 
e core idea is to build counter-hegemonic institutions in society. ere might be contexts in 
Th di build heg y. Th ght b 


which struggles against the state could be required to create or defend these spaces, but the core of 
the strategy is to work outside the state. 


Rather than being brought about by a sharp revolutionary break followed by state-driven 
transformation, interstitial transition is “more like a complex ecological system in which one 
kind of organism initially gains a foothold in a niche but eventually out-competes rivals for 
food sources and so comes to dominate the wider environment.”3 


'Tbid., pp. 303, 305. 
David dice Revolutions in Reverse: Essays on Politics, Violence, Art, and Imagination (London, New 
York, and Port Watson: Minor Compositions, 201 1), Pp: 27°30. 


3Wright, Envisioning Real Utopias, pp. 306-307. 
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Elsewhere, wie uses the analogy of an invasive species taking over and transforming 
an ecosystem: (capita ism is not a total, all-or-nothin system but something that can change 
in character over time as non-capitalist elements deve op within it.) 


One way to challenge capitalism is to build more democratic, egalitarian, participatory economic 
relations in the spaces and cracks within this complex system wherever possible, and to struggle to 
expand and defend those spaces. 

The idea of eroding capitalism imagines that these alternatives have the potential, in the long 
run, of expanding to the point where capitalism is displaced from this dominant role. 

An analogy with an ecosystem in nature might hale clarify this idea. Think of a lake. A lake con- 
sists of water in a landscape, with particular kinds of soil, terrain, water sources, and climate. An art- 
ray of fish and other creatures live in its water, and various kinds of plants row in and around it.... 

In such an ecosystem, it is ossible to introduce an alien species of fish not “naturally” found in 
the lake. Some alien species will instantly get gobbled up. Others may survive in some small niche in 
the lake, but not change much about cf ly life in the ecosystem. But occasionally an alien species 
may thrive and eventua y displace the dominant species. 

The strategic vision of erodin: capitalism imagines introducing the most vigorous varieties of 
emancipatory species of noncapitalist economic activity into the ecosystem of capitalism, nurturin 
their development by protecting their niches, and figuring out ways of expanding their habitats. 
The ultimate hope is that eventually these alien species can spill out of their narrow niches and 
transform the character of the ecosystem as a whole.... 

[The process of transition from feudalism to capitalism] may have been punctuated by political 
upheavals and even revolutions, but rather than constituting a rupture in economic structures, these 
political events served more to ratify and rationalize changes that had already taken place within the 
socioeconomic structure. 

The strategic vision of eroding capitalism sees the process of displacing capitalism from its dom- 
inant role in the economy in a similar way: alternative, noncapitalist economic activities emerge in 
the niches where this is possible within an economy dominated by capitalism; these activities grow 
over time, both spontaneously and, crucially, as a result of deliberate strategy; struggles involving the 
state take place, sometimes to protect these spaces, other times to facilitate new possibilities; and 
eventually, these noncapitalist relations and activities become sufficiently prominent in the lives of 
individuals and communities that capitalism can no longer be said to dominate the system as a whole 


The only ss for an emancipatory alternative to capitalism—an alternative that embodies ide- 

als of equality, democracy, and solidarity—is to build it on the ground and work to expand its 

scope." 

Like many other theorists, as we saw in the previous quote, Wright cites the transition 
from feudalism to capitalism as an example of interstitial transformation. He also mentions 
the reference to “forming the structure of the new society within the shell of the old” in the 
I.W.W. Preamble and Colin Ward’s statement that “the parts are already at hand” in Anar- 
chy in Action as examples of interstitialism as a conscious strategy. He also cites the WSF slo- 
gan “another world is possible”: 


...[M]uch of what they have in mind are anarchist-inflected grass-roots initiatives to create worker 
and consumer cooperatives, fair-trade networks, cross-border labor standards campaigns, and other 
institutions that directly embody the alternative world they desire in the here and now.* 


Even the more insurrectionary anarchist schools, although they pursue ruptural strate- 
gies, differ on average from vulgar Marxists insofar as they see the revolutionary rupture as 
the culmination of a previous interstitial process. 


Where they differed sharply was in the belief of what sorts of transformations were needed 
within capitalism in order for a revolutionary rupture to plausibly usher in a genuinely emancipatory 
alternative. For Marx, and later for Lenin, the central task of struggles within capitalism is to forge 
the collective capacity of a politically unified working class needed to successfully seize state power 
as the necessary condition for overthrowing capitalism. The task of deep social reconstruction to 


Wright, “How to Be an Anticapitalist Today,” Jacobin, December 2, 2015 
<https://www jacobinmag.com/2015/12/erik-olin-wright-real-utopias-anticapitalism-democracy/>. 
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create the environment for a new way of life with new principles, new forms of social interaction 
and reciprocity, would largely have to wait until “after the revolution.” 

For revolutionary anarchists, on the other hand, significant progress in such reconstruction is 
not only possible within capitalism, but is a necessary condition for a sustainable emancipatory rup- 
ture with capitalism .... 

A rupture with capitalism is thus necessary in this strategic vision, but it requires a deep process 
of interstitial transformation beforehand if it is to succeed." 


Interstitial strategies existed in some older anarchist currents. But they are especially 
prevalent in socialist and anarchist movements associated with the New ae and with the 
wave of networked movements that began (roughly speaking) with the EZLN uprising of 
1994, continued through the sae slob: lean movement, Rs, Syntagma, Occupy, Black 
Lives Matter, etc., and up to this day. 

Interstitial transition, centered on the creation of counter-institutions to enable with- 
drawal of labor and resources from the existing society and provide a base for resistance, fig- 
ures prominentl in one strain of autonomist Marxism. This autonomist subgroup includes 
Harry Cleaver, Silvia Federici, John Holloway, and Massimo De Angelis, among others. 

Cleaver, a founding thinker in American autonomism, uses the term “rupture”—unlike 
Wright—in reference to the creation of internal gaps in the logic of the existing system. 


Against the capitalist project of infinite totalization and expansion, people have resisted com- 

modification, defended the commons, and refused work. Every successful resistance, every rupture 

of existing capital-labor dialectics, whether in the factory, office, school, or home, has limited or set 

back capitalist expansion.” 

De-commodification therefore involves the bypassing of sales and exchange-value in fa- 
vor of folks directly realizing the use-values of goods, services, and their own abilities. Such a 
bypassing happens sporadically, when goods and services are directly appropriated by workers, 
on the job or off, and it happens much more systematically in activities such as peer-to-peer 
(P2P) file sharing, especially of software, music, video, and film. Such activities, by appropri- 
ating goods directly, remove them from the market and undermine the ability of capitalists to 
realize surplus value and profits, and thus the continuing value of the labor employed as a 
means of social control. The adaptation and diversion of workers’ abilities to their own au- 
tonomous pursuits also undermines their employers’ control... 

Another kind of bypassing takes place when we undertake to meet our needs and satisfy our de- 

sires directly—without the mediation of money, markets, or commodities—in ways that go beyond 

the mere reproduction of our lives as labor power to be sold in some capitalist labor market for a 

wage or salary. On a small scale, such direct meeting of needs has a long history, especially in small 

rural communities, not only in the behavior of families but also in collective collaboration for rais- 

ing houses and barns, sharing seeds, gathering crops, or fishing. In cities there have always been 

communities, especially immigrant working-class ones, where folks help each other out in a variety 

of ways, many of which involve no money or exchange.} 


Cleaver sees the future post-capitalist society as an outgrowth and coalescence of the 
working class’s projects here and now. Like Kropotkin, Cleaver sets us the task of “how to dis- 
cover tendencies in the present which provide alternative paths out of the current crisis and 
out of the capitalist system.”4 


‘Tbid., pp. 328-329. 

2Harry Piece. Rupturing the Dialectic: The Struggle Against Work, Money, and Financialization (Chico, 
Oakland, Edinburgh, Baltimore: AK Press, 2017), p- 123. 

3Ibid., pp. 275-279. 

4Cleaver, “Kropotkin, Self-valorization And The Crisis Of Marxism.” Paper presented to conference on 
Pyotr Alexeevich Kropotkin (Moscow, St. Petersburg and Dimitrov, December 8—14, 1992), organized by the 
Russian Academy of Science on its 150th anniversary. Published in Anarchist Studies, edited by Thomas V. Ca- 
hill, February 24, 1993, pp. 5, 7. <https://theanarchistlibrary.org/library/harry-cleaver-kropotkin-self-valorization- 
and-the-crisis-of-marxism.pdf>. Accessed May 29, 2019. 
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Silvia Federici stresses above all the importance of organizing the social sectors involved 
in the reproduction of everyday life as a commons outside the control of the circuit of capital, 
in order to provide a base for resistance and for the construction of post-capitalist society.’ 


... [Through land takeovers, urban farming, community-su ported agriculture, through squats, the 
creation of various forms of barter, manee aid, alternative aes of healthcare—to name some of 
the terrains on which this reorganization of reproduction is more developed—a new economy is be- 
ginning to emerge that may turn reproductive work from a stifling, discriminating activity into the 
most liberating and creative ground of experimentation in human relations. 

....Amid wars, economic crises, and devaluations, as the world around them was falling apart, 
[women] have planted corn on abandoned town plots, cooked food to sell on the side of the streets, 
created communal kitchens ... thus standing in the way of a total commodification of life and be- 
ginning a process of reappropriation and recollectivization of reproduction that is indispensable if 
we are to regain control over our lives.” 


She sees commoning of the reproduction of everyday life as a form of “the cooperation 
we develop among ourselves,” and “the seeds of the new world.” “These efforts need to be ex- 
panded. They are essential to a reorganization of our everyday life and the creation of nonex- 
ploitative social relations.”3 

The reclamation of the agricultural commons and food security/sovereignty, in her view, 
is especially vital in creating a commons-based sphere of social reproduction outside the 


sphere of capital. 


Against this background, I look at the struggles that women are making worldwide not only to reap- 
propriate land, but to boost subsistence farming and a noncommercial use of natural resources.4 

... [S]ubsistence agriculture has been an important means of support for billions of workers, 
giving wage laborers the possibility to contract better conditions of work and survive labor strikes 
and political protests....° 

ie we have seen, in cities across the world, at least a quarter of the inhabitants depend on food 
produced by women’s subsistence labor. In Africa, for example, a quarter of the people living in 
towns say they could not survive without subsistence food production... 

We can also see that subsistence production is contributing to a noncompetitive, solidarity- 
centered mode of life that is crucial for the building of a new society.° 


In another essay, Federici discusses the potential of commons as “the foundation of a 
noncapitalist economy,” stressing in particular the importance of urban gardens and the food 
commons as engaging in direct production for use, thereby presenting a way of restoring 
oe control over part of the reproduction process outside the control of the state or the 
market economy.’ 

Taken all together, then, shifting all prerequisites for reproduction of human life from 
the cash nexus to commons-based institutions in the social economy gives us the basis for 
immediate resistance against the exploitative power of capital, and a foundation for the fur- 
ther construction of post-capitalist society. It’s also a way for people in the Global North to 
combat imperialist wealth extraction. 


As the capitalist crisis is destroying the basic element of reproduction for millions of people across 
the world, including the United States, the reconstruction of our everyday life is a possibi ity anda 
necessity. Like strikes, social/economic crises break the discipline of the wage-work, forcing upon us 
new forms of sociality.... Today, as millions of Americans’ houses and cars aa been repossessed, as 
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foreclosures, evictions, the massive loss of employment are again breaking down the pillars of the 
capitalist dsepne of work, new common grounds are again taking shape, like the tent cities that 
are sprawling from coast to coast. This time, however, it is women who must build the new com- 
mons, so that they do not remain transient spaces or temporary autonomous zones, but become the 
foundation of new forms of social reproduction." 


John Holloway, another thinker in this interstitial autonomist tradition, argues for treat- 
ing capitalism, not asa completed totality, but as a system that is recreated every day using 
our own labor. 


... The problem is not to destroy that society but to stop creating it. Capitalism exists today not 
because we created two hundred years ago or a hundred years ago, but because we create it to ay. If 
we do not create it tomorrow, it will not exist. 

..We take an active part in constructing the domination that o presses us, the obscenity that 
horrifies us. We create surplus value, we respect money, we accept and impose unreasoned authority, 
we live by the clock, we close our eyes to the starving. We make capitalism. And now we must stop 
making ita. 


For Holloway the way to stop sioieua capitalism is to progressively shift more and 
more of our doing into activities that create a different way of doing things. 


A sustained global mass strike would destroy capital com letely, but the conditions for that do not 
exist at the moment. It is hard to see how everybody in the world could be persuaded to refuse to 
work for capital at the same time. 


In paguage much like Cleaver’s, he writes that “the only way of thinking of revolution is 
in terms of a number of rents, tears, holes, fissures that spread through the social fabric.” 


There are already millions of such holes, spaces in which people, individually or collectively, say, 
“NO, here capital does not tule, here we shall not structure our lives according to the dictates of 
capital.” These holes are refusals, disobediences, insubordinations. In some cases (the EZLN in 
Chiapas, the MST in Brazil, the uprising in Bolivia, the piqueteros and asambleas barriales in Ar- 
entina, and so on these insubordinations, these holes in the fabric of capital are alread very big. 
he only way in w ich we can think of revolution is in terms of the extension and muiliiplication of 
these disobediences, of these fissures in capitalist command.3 


But refusals aren’t enough by themselves because refusal, by itself—refusing to sell our 
labor power—leaves us facing the threat of starvation. “Refusal to work under capitalist 
command is difficult to maintain unless it is accompanied by the development of some sort 
of alternative doing.”4 Such alternative doings include 


people occupying factories or schools or clinics and trying to organise them on a different basis, cre- 
ating community bakeries or workshops or gardens, establishing radio stations of resistance, and so 
on. All these projects and revolts are limited, inadequate and contradictory (as they must beina cap- 
italist context), but it is difficult to see how we can create an emancipated doing other than in this 
interstitial form, through a process of interweaving the different struggles against doing work, knit- 
ting aoe the different doings in-and-against-and-beyond capital .... 
e emancipation of doing is the movement of anti-fetishisation, the recovery of creativity. 

Only in this way can the fissures become poles of attraction instead of ghettos, and only if they are 
poles of attraction can they expand and multi ly.5 

Stop making capitalism: refuse. But this involves a second moment: do something else instead. 
This something else is a prefiguration, the embryo of a society yet to be born. To what extent can 
this embryo grow in the womb of existing society?... 

Rupture does not mean that capitalism vanishes. The fissures do not mean that capitalism dis- 
appears. But rather than think of revolution as an event that will happen in the future (who knows 
when) and be relatively quick, it seems better to think of it as a process that is already under way and 
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may take some time, precisely because revolution cannot be separated from the creation of an alter- 
native world.! 

Not communism-in-the-future but a multiplicit of communisings here and now. Does this 
mean that there can be no radical break with apelan Certainly not. We have to break the dy- 
namic of capital, but the way to do it is not by projecting a communism into the future but by rec- 
ognising, expanding, and auplane the communisings ee cracks in the texture of capitalist omi- 
nation) and fomenting their influence.” 


Although a mass strike is not feasible, the changing correlation of forces between capi- 
talism and the ecosystem of interstitial alternatives we are building hastens the end of the cur- 
rent system. As the commons-based counter-economy gradually grows and progressively 
greater shares of both effort and consumption are withdrawn from the sphere of commodit 
exchange and accumulation, we radually achieve larger and larger amounts of slack, and the 
ability to walk away from the table for longer periods of time; at the same time, as the sphere 
of society in service to capitalism’s accumulation imperative shrinks, capitalism becomes in- 
creasingly fragile to shocks. And as participants in the successor system, on their side, obtain 
more resources and slack and space as a margin against short-term vulnerability, they will inev- 
itably be emboldened to inflict more, more frequent, and larger shocks on eee at the 
very time it becomes more vulnerable to them. 

Massimo De Angelis, still another autonomist thinker of this general current, describes 
“(tlhe ongoin struggles for commons within the current global justice and solidarity move- 
ment as “bu ding ote to capital.” He contrasts this to mainstream Marxism, which 
treats the construction of the successor society as something begun by capitalism and com- 
pleted by workers after the Revolution, rather than something done by ordinary people “from 
the ground up” here and now. 

The transition from capitalism to post-capitalism is an extended process characterized 
by a shifting correlation of forces between the decaying capitalist system (forces of produc- 
tion incorporated into the expansionary circuit of capital), and the commons-based system 
emerging within it (those ones in direct production for use outside the cash nexus. 

he commons and capit circuits have coexisted since the beginning of capitalism, with 
the boundary and correlation of forces between them constantly shifting. The “structural 
coupling” between the two circuits “allows one system to access and use the complexity of 
other systems.” The correlation of forces at any given time determines the comparative power 
of the commons circuit and capital circuit in setting the terms of their mutual interface 
through the cash nexus, and whether the boundary between them is such that capital on net 
uses the commons as a means to its own ends more than the commons uses capital, or vice 
versa.4 


... [T]he commons and capital/state are often linked, coupled through the buying-and-selling site of 
the market, that is, the ‘economy’. Both capital and the commons buy and sell although with differ- 
ent priorities and as parts of different movements .... Capital buys in order to sell ata profit ... OL 
as means of production, to turn resources into commodities .... Cine on the other hand, tend 
to sell commodities in order to buy means of sustenance and reproduction. For example, some 
members of a household sell their labour power to gain an income in order to be able to purchase 
the goods necessary for reproduction of he household; or an association engages in petty trade to 
fund itself; or a social centre sells beer at a concert to purchase the materials to Build a kitchen. Buy- 
ing in order to sell and selling in order to buy are two opposite praxes ..., the former governed by a 
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life activity ultimately wasted in accumulation and the latter governed by the needs and desires of 
reproduction." 


The commons are currently constrained by their coexistence with capital and the state. 
The central focus of its strategy 1s “to attempt to shift these constraints ....”2 Although capi- 
tal attempts to coopt the commons into its expansionary circuit, “the opposite is also true: 
the commons can access the complexity of capital systems for their own development.”3 

Commons-based counter-institutions, as they expand, increasingly become a barrier to 
the expansion and valorization of capital, and an ide er to its imperative to accumulate. 
The commons-based system, as it grows, can reduce its need for interaction with the circuit 
of capital via the cash nexus, incorporate more and more basic functions of life into itself, and 
give rise to “commons ecologies, that is, plural and cooperating commons with institutions 
and arrangements we cannot ptedict.”4 If the commons can coalesce and expand as a coherent 
counter-system at the expense of capital, and slow or even halt its growth, it will amount to 
ring-barking the tree of capitalism and causing its eventual decay and collapse. Building the 
commons starves expansionary capital of oxygen, removes resources from it, and deploys 
those resources to building a system under our control instead.’ 

With the rise of hy er-efficient small-scale means of production not amenable to cen- 
tralized capitalist control, and the revolution in networked many-to-many communications, 
were entering a new transition period in which the productivity of the commons is becomin 
too great for capital to success ully enclose or parasitize upon, and in which the commons wi 
ultimately reabsorb the whole of life and leave the parasitic economic classes and their state to 
starve. 

The intensification of capitalist crisis and further proletarization “creates the condi- 
tions for the flourishing of reproduction commons. ...”° 

De Angelis’s picture oe the growing commons circuit, as the foundation for post- 
capitalist society, is a reversal of the process by which the capitalist wage system came into be- 


ing. 

° Capitalism could only come into existence, Marx argued, when labor was made “free,” 
that is separated from “the objective conditions of its realtzation—from the means of labour 
and the material for labour.” It was necessary to nullify the right to both small-scale free land- 
ed property and to communal landed property like that of the open-field village.” The exist- 
ence ar an independent base of guaranteed su sistence, as a member of a solidedeaean com- 
munity, was an obstacle to creating an economy based on the extraction of surplus value from 
wage laborers. The necessity of competing with the possibility of direct pro uction for sub- 
sistence undermined the ability of employers to command labor in the amounts they desired, 
and for the wages they were willing to pay; it greatly reduced the rate of profit they could ex- 
pect to obtain. The creation of a capitalist wage system required the violent oe ieee of 
such alternatives. The circuit of capital presupposes the divorce of the individual from “their 
ptevious relations to the objective conditions o P Bowr® 

Conversely, the renascence of the commons and expansion of the commons circuit pte- 
suppose reuniting productive elaae| with commoners, and reincorporation of the means of 
production into the commons. The commons, as the locus of direct production of use-value, 
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and for insurance against risk and mutual aid in time of need, again—as before—undermines 
the ability of pile employers to compel labor on their own terms, and will create a post 
tive feedback process in W. Ic each expansion of the capacit of the commons further weak- 
ens the extractive capability of capital, and each weakening of capital causes still more subsist- 
ence needs to be met in the commons instead of the cash nexus. Capitalism imposed wage la- 
bor by suppressing the commons, as described by Marx; and as described by De Angelis, the 
recom osition of the commons will break the power of the wage system. 

e Angelis argues that the most critical area of expansion of the commons is “all those 
activities that serve the immediate purpose of reproducing life ....” like “accessing healthy 
food, housing, water, social care and education.” 

Capital can reproduce itself only by putting to work the physical, mental, and affective energies of 
eople for its own purpose: accumulation .... But the one thing upon which the power of capital is 
ultimately based, the one thing that enables it to deploy all the other means of its power, is... its abil- 
ity to control, manage, distribute and shape the meaning of resources that are directly responsible 
for sustaining human and social life... An increased ability to govern collectively these resources, to 
democratise their reproduction, to commonalise them by keeping state and ae at bay, are condi- 
tions for emancipation for all in all other sea of life and for make [sic] these spheres of life into a 
type of commonwealth that is enabled to feel a distance from capital .... To have access to these re- 
sources would allow eps and communities not only to ow more resilient, to share conviviality 
and enjoy life, but to build a common social force to expand their power vis-a-vis capital .... 
...[This] corresponds to the development of a sphere of autonomy from capital ... ." 


This fundamental stratum of commons would, in turn, “form the material basis of a new 
commons renaissance in many spheres, building its foundation on these reproductive com- 
” 
mons. 


ss [T]hey would... protect us from the whims of financial markets, and especially, increase our secu- 

rity and power to refuse the exploitation of capitalist markets. The more that capital can blackmail 
us into poorer conditions, higher insecurit and ever-more gruelling work rhythms, the less we have 
the power to refuse its logic. Conversely, this power grows the more we have alternative means for 
our reproduction.” 


De Angelis specifically denounces the ruptural approach—what he calls the “fallacy of 
the political —which sees radical change as an abrupt process brought about through the sei- 
zure of political power. Rather, it is a ong-term process that involves “the actual production 
of another form of power” by building commonwealth over time and expanding 1t at the ex- 
pense of the capital circuit. 

This conception obviousl implies that for a historically defined period, both commons and capi- 

tal/state cohabi the soc: space, their struggles and relative powers giving shape to it, with the re- 

sult that unevenness and contradictions are many, as well as strategic games to colonise the other’s 


ie with one’s own values and decolonise one’s own space from the other’s values. The struggle is 
therefore continuous.3 


He calls for a social revolution based on the “multiplication of existing commons,” and 
“coming together and interlacing of the different commons so as to leverage social powers 
and constitute ecology and scale” and “growing commons powers vis-a-vis capital and the state.”4 

The commons circuit’s analog to capital’s expansionary logic is “boundary common- 
ing.”5 As more activities and sources of sustenance are incorporated into the commons on a 
non-commodity basis, and the necessary inputs of those activities in turn are recursively in- 
corporated, the cay between circuits shifts in favor of the commons circuit and incor- 
porates a larger share o society, the balance of power shifts from the capital circuit to the 
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commons circuit and the commons has increasing say over the terms on which it interfaces 
with the capital circuit. 

“Territorialisation”’—building up an interlinked ecology of commons, and particularly 
those involving survival and subsistence, in recuperated areas—1is especially important. 

The effect of a significant number of commons ecologies in a single area is intense: it poe a 

new culture, norms, networks of support and mutual aid, virtuous neighborhoods and villages. For 

sustained social change to occur, commons ecologies need to develop and intensify their presence in 


social a up to a point where they present a viable alternative for most people. This point is the 
point o critical mass. 


J.K. Gibson-Graham (actually a composite of Katherine Gibson and the late Julie Gra- 
ham) are another significant contributor to this tradition. In their book A Postcapitalist Poli- 
tics, they argue: “If we can begin to see noncapitalist activities as prevalent and viable, we ma 
be encouraged here and now to actively build on them to ee ae our local economies.’ 
They see “Hocally based social movement interventions all over the world” (e.g. slum dwellers 
movements, community-based enterprises, and other movements tepestesded by the poor 
themselves”) as already demonstrating this.3 

They reject the vulgar Marxist approach, which puts its focus on political action to 
achieve postcapitalist transition almost entirely at the systemic level (“a ispsleue apparatus 
of power that must be addressed and transformed bee [local shige activities can suc- 
ceed or be extended” ).4 

Transition, rather, is the outgrowth of millions of local actions.’ Like Holloway, Gibson- 
Graham stress the complexity and open-endedness of reality and the contested nature of capi- 
tal’s self-reproduction process, and dismiss the idea of capitalism asa totalizing system which 
must inevitably coopt any attempts at building a postcapitalist society “before the Revolu- 


“ 


tion.” Instead they propose a “weak theory” that 


2 


couldn’t know that social experiments are already coopted and thus doomed to fail or to reinforce 
dominance; it couldn’t tell us that the world economy will be transformed by an international revo- 
lutionary movement rather than through the disorganized proliferation of local projects.° 


Rather than seeing present-day society asa hegemonic capitalist system that incorpo- 
rates and coopts all attempts at non-capitalist construction, they see it as a “landscape of eco- 
nomic difference, populated by various capitalist and noncapitalist institutions and ptactic- 
€S...°7 

In their ap roach to local organizing, they use an iceberg to illustrate the majority of to- 
tal production that is not commodity production by wage eee within capitalist firms. The 
latter is represented by the portion of the iceber oe the water line. Below the water is a 
much larger portion consisting of productive activity within schools, on the street, in neigh- 
borhoods, within families, unpaid, in church/ temple, the retired, between friends, gifts, self- 
employment, volunteer, barter, moonlighting, children, informal lending, not for market, ille- 
gal, not monetized, self-provisioning, under-the-table, producer cooperatives, consumer coop- 
eratives, and non-capitalist firms... 


By marshaling the many ways that social wealth is produced, transacted, and distributed other than 
those traditionally associated with capitalism, noncapitalism is rendered a positive multiplicity ta- 
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ther than an empty nye and capitalism becomes just one particular set of economic relations 
situated in a vast sea of economic activity." 


The community economy is basically a Way to take all the different forms of production 
in the non-capitalist, underwater portion of the iceberg mentioned above, and “multiply, am- 
plity, and connect” them as a counterhegemonic alternative to capitalism. Given the wide ar- 
ray of non-capitalist ways of meeting needs already in existence, their approach is one of 
“starting with what is at hand to begin to replenish and enlarge the commons... ”3 

The authors of a book on aan power Fan the Next System Project, citing Hannah Ar- 
endt’s argument that all political systems depend on Sopulae cooperation for their survival 
and are overthrown by the withdrawal of public support, point out that counter-institutions 
are needed to empower such withdrawal. 


...[MJost people will never even consider retracting support for governing institutions if they don’t 
see viable alternatives... The organization of unions, worker-owned firms, and housing cooperatives 
is what makes socialism a real, ltved possibility around which greater movement-building can occur. 


Such alternatives also make us less dependent “on capitalist and state institutions for ac- 
cess to basic survival needs and avenues for collective action. Transcending capitalism and the 
state thus requires having alternative institutions in place to meet those needs and organize 
people to act powerfully in concert with one another.”4 

In their treatment of the dual power institutions building the future post-capitalist SOCI- 
ety, the co-authors focus heavily on the local. 


In early stages, crafting the political infrastructure of radical democracy and libertarian social- 
ism will be mainly local, through outgrowths and codifications of existing social processes that can 
be expanded into mainstream practice and incorporated into a broader strategy. the community in- 
stitutions aur, here are modular. They can stand alone as individual projects, fine-tuned to 
solve specific problems created by the current system’s failures, but they are designed to be orga- 
nized as a network. By working together and mutually reinforcing one another, ee institutions 
can qualitatively change the power relations of a city or neighborhood, and lay the groundwork for 
new macro-structures of self-governance and civil society .... 

Particular institutional arrangements will likely depend on local needs and conditions, but pos- 
sibilities include worker-owned cooperatives, neig Betiicol councils, community land trusts, local 
food distribution systems, mutual aid networks, community-owned energy, popular education mod- 
els, time banks, childcare centers, community health clinics, and more> 


An especially interesting recent thinker, Christopher Wright, has presented a modified 
version of Marxist historical materialism. For Marx—at least in the openin passage of the 
Preface to Contribution to a Critique of Political Economy which served as the prooftext for 
subsequent vulgar Marxist “historical materialism”—history was a series of historical epochs, 
in each of ee, the dominant class developed the productive forces to the limits of possibil- 
ity within their system, followed by a systemic rupture when ene social relations of pro- 
duction were no ign er able to cope with new forces of production. So capitalists, in a linear 
process, develop the forces of pro uction until they can no longer be contained within the ex- 
isting system—at which point the working class says “Thanks, capitalists!” and takes over the 
further development of productive forces. There is only one line of development of produc- 
tive forces at a time (at least within the capitalist epoch)—the optimal line of development by 
the dominant class. 
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In Wright’s departure, he envisions prolonged “conflict between two sets of production 
relations” within the same system, “one A which uses productive forces in a more socially ration- 
al and ‘un-fettering’ way than the other.” In this vision, just as in the transition from (ali 
to capitalism, 


a cooperative and democratic mode of production emerges over a ee period of time... both 
interstitially and more visibly in the mainstream. As the old anarchic economy succumbs to crisis 
and stagnation, the emergent “democratic” economy—which does not yet exist today—does a bet- 
ter job of rationally and equitably distributing resources, thereby attracting ever more people to its 
practices and ideologies. It accumulates greater resources as the old economy continues to demon- 
strate its appalling injustice and dysfunction. ; 2 

My revision to the theory, then, is simply that at certain moments in history, new forces and re- 
lations of production evolve in an older economic and social framework, undermining it from with- 
in. For different reasons in different cases, the new production relations spread throughout the so- 
ciety, gradually overturning the traditional economic, social, political, and cultural relations, until a 
mote ot less new social system has evolved... .” 


In Wright’s revised version of historical materialism, “the ‘old’ society really begins to 
yield to the ‘new’ one... when an emergent economy has evolved to the point he it com- 
mands substantial resources, is highly visible, and is clearly more systemically “rational” than 
the old economy.” This leads to a decisive systemic tipping point because 


the emergent mode of production, in being less dysfunctional and/or more “efficient” than the 
dominant mode, eventually (after reaching a certain visibility) attracts vast numbers of adherents 
who participate in it and propagandize for it ....” Moreover..., after a long evolution, the emergent 
economic relations and their institutional partisans will have access to so many resources that the 
will be able to triumph economically and politically over the reactionary partisans of the old, deteri- 
orating economy. 


So the creation of socialist economic and social institutions is a task for here and now, in 
contrast to the standard Marxist model “according to which the substance of social revolu- 
tion occurs after the seizure of state power”: 


The basic problem [with conventional Marxism] is that if you try to reconstruct society entirely 
from the top down, you have to contend with all the institutional legacies of capitalism. Relations of 
coercion and domination condition everything you do, and there is no way to Bek free of them by 
means of political or bureaucratic will. While the right state policies can be of enormous help in 
constructing an economically democratic society, in order for it to be genuinely democratic it can- 
not come into existence solely through the state... Instead, there has to be a ferment of creative energy 
at the grassroots (as there was during the long transition from feudalism to modern capitalism) that 
builds and builds over generations, laboriously inventing new kinds of institutions in a process that 
is both, or alternately, obstructed and facilitated by state policies (depending on whether reactionar- 
ies or liberals are in power, or, eventually, leftists)... 

Thus, the final, culminating stage of the conquest of the state has to take place after a long peri- 
od of economic gestation, so to speak (again, gestation that has been facilitated by incremental 
changes in state policies, as during the feudalism-to-capitalism transition), a gestation that serves as 
the material foundation for the final casting off of capitalist residues in the (by then) already- 
partially-transformed state. 


When the state finally does bring about the revolutionary rupture by initiating force 
against the nascent system one in its midst, the resulting violence may serve only to rati- 
rs the transition after the fact. The violence will be primarily defensive, not constitutive. 


‘Christopher Wright, “Eleven Theses on Socialist Revolution,” Socialist Forum, Summer 2021 
<https://socialistforum.dsausa.org/issues/summer-2021/eleven-theses-on-socialist-revolution/>. 
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This scenario, in which the last commanding heights of the dyin capitalist system fall 
only after a prolonged period of sapping and supplantation by new relations of production 
within the interstices of the old system, has the a vantage of plausibility. As Wright argues, 
the idea of a successful brute force takeover of a predominantly capitalist system (whether by 
an insurrectionary or an electoral movement), and subsequent systemic transformation, de- 
fies credibility. Such attempts on the imperial periphery—Chile, Venezuela, etc.—have et- 
ther been “crushed” or largely strangled by some combination of the local bourgeoisie and the 
imperial core. What’s more, 

if a massive insurrection—or even an electorally grounded left-wing takeover of the state— 

happened in one of the core capitalist nations, as opposed to a periphera one, the reaction of rulin 

classes worldwide would be Dey apealyete They would likely prefer the nuclear destruction o 


civilization to permitting the working class or some radical subsection of it to completely take over a 
central capitalist state and dismantle big business. 


The specific form of the more efficient counter-economy developing parallel to the cap- 
italist pe Wright, is essentially the same ecosystem of elena commons-based in- 
stitutions that Federici, De Angelis and others outlined above. The main contemporary mod- 
el, or at least foreshadowing, of the kind of interstitial development he envisions is the local 
and regional “social economies” or “solidarity economies,” uae ae entire interlocking 
ecosystems. The social economy includes “cittzen’s committees, food banks, community cen- 
ters, famil economy cooperative associations, community health clinics, legal clinics, not-for- 
profit childcare centers,” housing co-ops, women’s centers, workers’ co-ops, community eco- 
nomic development corporations, labor unions, and environmental associations ... .”* The 
closely related, and somewhat overlapping category of solidarity economies includes “com- 
munity-supported agriculture, urban gardening, alternative currencies, collective kitchens, 
and community land trusts, not to mention the more familiar forms of cooperativism 
(producer, consumer, housing, agricultural, etc.).”3 “In general,” he notes, “the global social 
economy can be expected to grow in the coming generations, as national governments prove 
incapab e of fulfilling their welfare and regulatory functions.”4 

The post-capita ist economy will not be something constructed from the top down “af- 
ter the Revolution,” but is being constructed right now with these things as its building 


blocks. 


The ost-capitalist economy will have to incorporate the “solidarity” structures that are emerg- 
ing, and in fact 1t will, to a large extent, be grounded in them. Especially if you broaden the concept 
fe) solidarity economy so that it encompasses public banking, municipal enterprise, benefit corpora- 
tions, and participatory budgeting..., its contemporary significance is undeniable. It is, in short, the 
terrain of the “movement of movements” against privatization and profit-mongering, aimed at the 
resurrection of public space, whether cubodied in the World Social Pcs Occupy all Street, or 
any of the countless dissident movements rocking the globe. 

What we must do, then, is to laboriously construct new relations of production as the old capi- 
talist relations fall victim to their contradictions. But how is this to be done? At this early date, it is, 
admittedly, hard to imagine how it can be accomplished. Famously, it’s easier to imagine the end of 
the world than the end of capitalism. 

But two things are clear. First, a significant amount of grassroots initiative is necessary. The long 
transition will not take place only on one plane, the plane of the state; there will be a tumult of crea- 
tive energy on sub-state levels, as there was during Europe’s transition into capitalism .... The many 
forms of such energy can hardly be anticipated, but they will certainly involve practices that have 
come to be called the “solidarity economy,” including the formation of cooperatives of all types, 
public banks, municipal enterprises, participatory budgeting, mutual aid networks, and so on. In a 


‘Wright, “Marxism and the Solidarity Economy,” p. 13. 
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capitalist context it is inconceivable that states will respond to crisis by dramatically improving the 
circumstances of entire populations; as a result, large numbers of people will be compelled to build 
new institutions to survive and to share and accumulate resources. Again, this process, which will oc- 
cur all over the world and to some degree will be organized and coordinated internationally, will play 
out over generations, not just two or three decades. 

In the long run, moreover, this solidarity economy will not prove to be some sort of innocuous, 
apolitical, compatible-with-capitalism development; it will foster anti-capitalist ways of thinking and 
acting, anti-capitalist institutions, and anti-capitalist resistance. It will facilitate the accumulation of 
resources among organizations committed to cooperative, democratic, socialized production and 
distribution, a rebuilding of “the commons,” a democratization of the state. It will amount to an en- 
tire sphere of what has been called “dual power“ opposed to a still-capitalist state, a working-class 
base of power to complement the power of workers and unions to strike.’ 


Not only must the post-capitalist transition be gradual and interstitial, it must be inter- 
national. Indeed its gradual and interstitial character is what enable its internationalism. 


... [T]he only way a revolution can be international is that it happen in a similar way to the centu- 
ries-long “capitalist revolution” in Europe and North America, namely by sprouting on the local ley- 
el, the municipal level, the regional ik and expanding on that “grassroots” basis... The hope that 
the states and ruling classes - many nations can fall at approximately the same time to a succession 
of national uprisings (whether electoral or not)... is wildly unrealistic... .* 


For Christopher Wright, the interstitial process of transition includes some develop- 
; : : a pierre 
ments which Erik Olin Wright would call SmEbione 
... [W]hat the retrenchment of government’s “beneficent” functions is making possible, for the 
first time ever, is the paradigm of revolution I described above when critiquing Marx’s theory. Given 
the state’s growing incapacity to assuage discontent, movements of a decentralized, semi-interstitial, 
regional, democratic character are emerging to fill the vacuum. In the long run they, or the institu- 
tions they spawn, may take over some o the functions of the national state, such as partially rovid- 
ing for social welfare. Even more importantly, they will enable the construction of new production 
relations in the shell of a corporate ca italist economy that cannot provide billions of people with a 
livelihood. These relations will ied all over the world, in an agonizin ly slow process that will 
surely take well over a hundred years—because social transitions on the scale of capitalism-to- 
”cooperativism” do not happen quickly. 


Rupturalist Arguments Against Interstitial Transformation, and the State’s Boiled Frog 
Syndrome. The rupturalist response to these interstitial scenarios generally falls under one of 
two headings: 

1) Interstitial transition is impossible because interstitial counter-institutions lack the 
capital to compete effectively with capitalist institutions which are privileged in their access 
to resources, and will be coopted by capitalism and subsumed within its logic. 

2) Interstitial transition is impossible because the capitalists will not permit the growth, 
within its interstices, of a counter-system which threatens to supplant it. 

The answer to the first objection is that the systemic crises of capitalism itself contrib- 
ute to the shift in balance of power between the two systems. Resource and input crises like 
Peak Fossil Fuel, fiscal crisis, etc., and worsening recessions and underemployment resulting 
from chronic crisis tendencies toward underconsumption and surplus capital, are precisely 
the reason that interstitial alternatives become necessary for ordinary people. Survival, in an 
era of growing unemployment and underemployment, is the “killer app” that will drive adop- 
tion ae alternative sources of livelihood. 

And the resource and fiscal constraints of the capitalist system—a system that was 
founded and grew based on the artificial abundance of looted and enclosed material re- 


"Wright, “Revolution in the Twenty-First Century: A Reconsideration of Marxism,” New Politics, May 5, 
2020 <https://newpol.org/revolution-in-the-twenty-first-century-a-reconsideration-ofmarxism/>. 
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sources, and massively subsidized inputs—mean it no longer has the ability to coopt counter- 
institutions into its own logic. Far from it. As Chris Wright argues: 


Marxists and other radicals often object that [such institutions of the social economy] are merely in- 
terstitial and apolitical, can be coopted by the ruling class, can function as stabilizing forces for soci- 
ety, are omnoe led to compromise with capitalism, and therefore do not represent viable paths toa 
post-capitalist future. There may, indeed, be some truth to these objections when the social context 
is one of basic systemic stability, Le., when society isn’t in a “revolutionary situation” anyway. But 
when it is—when the social fabric is disintegrating, economic crisis is t rowing millions out of 
work, class polarization is growing—these “interstitial” developments can potentially have revolu- 
tionary significance. The logic is that as political protest spreads and the ruling class grows ever 
more fearful, some of its more progressive members and institutions split off from the rest and 
throw their support to un-capitalist or semi-capitalist initiatives as a desperate way to keep the mass- 
es obedient and society under control. Again, this is how the New Del state was born in the U.S. 
But since such a state is becoming increasingly untenable, the ruling class’s hopes for stabilizing so- 
ciety will, to some extent, lie in more localized and decentralized democratic experiments (in addi- 
tion, as I said, to political repression). The combination of mass agitation and ruling-class support 
will ensure that these experiments spread, especiall because in all likelihood there will be no foresee- 
able end to the economic crisis. In the long run, the result will be capitalism’s self-undermining b 
means of its forced support fora proliferation of eople-empowerin measutes. Their popularity 
and success, moreover, will generate a dynamic by which they spread o their own momentum, so to 
speak. The success of the new “bottom-up” economy will make the old top-down one increasingly 
Ap okie although of course innumerable political clashes will have to occur before it can be unseat- 
ed from the summits of power." 

.. [Whhile the wave of worker cooperatives in the U.S. in the late nineteenth century suc- 
cumbed to an ascendant corporate capitalism, the wave that is just beginning now—a product of 
comparable conditions of inequality and economic “anarchy”—will continue to build as tts nemesis 
corporate capitalism dies. Thus, cooperative movements sprang up in the fractured dawn, or pte- 
dawn, of an era in the 1870s and 1880s, and they spring up at its fractured dusk—only to enjoy a suc- 
cess they could not earlier when their nemesis was in its childhood rather than its old age (and when 
they themselves didn’t have the resources to which they have access now). Neoliberalism has thereby 
been an unwitting tool of the “cunning” of historical reason, by recipitating the demise of the very 
order whose consummation it was and making possible the rise a new one. 


Indeed, the d ing capitalist system is likely to mirror previous dy ng systems, like the 
Western Roman Hmpite after it reached its limit of growth or the decayin a system, in 
attemptin to cope with its exhausted resources by handing off power to ae ascendant insti- 
tutions of the successor society. Wright again: 


.. [W]e can guess that, as national governments prove increasingly unable to cope with environ- 
mental and social crises, they will permit or even encourage the creation of new institutional forms 
at local, regional, and eventually national levels. Many of these institutions, such as cooperatives of 
every type (producer, consumer, housing, banking, etc.), will fall under the category of the solidarity 
economy .... Capitalism’s loss of legitimacy will foster the conditions in which people seek more 
power in their workplaces, in many cases likely taking them over, aided by changes in state policies 
(such as the active promotion of a cooperative sector to provide employment in a stagnant econo- 
my) due in part to the presence of more socialists in government. Other innovations may include a 
proliferation of public banks, municipal enterprises (again, in part, to provide jobs at a time of rag- 
ing structural and cyclical jorcler june and even universal basic income... .3 

In short, the state and ruling class will, whether consciously or not, adopt two overarching strat- 
egies to maintain their power: try to repress dissidents, and assist progressive initiatives that seem 
comparatively unthreatening. In “liberal” societies confronted by massive and sustained protest, 
such a dual approach is necessary, because repression alone is unsustainable, does not address the 
underlyin causes of protest, and (a5 the government’s sole strategy) is umacce table to large por- 
tions of the public and the elite. On iol regional, and national scales, the ruling class will try to 
smash radical movements even as it (or a section of it) tentatively supports such things as public 


‘Tbid., pp. 25-26. 
2Tbid., p. 47. 
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banking, municipal enterprise, cooperatives, enlightened use of eminent domain, and communal 
celfhele institutions of various kinds. But politic dissent will, if anything, only spread, not go away. 
One can expect that, in a world of multiform crisis, alliances will naturally emerge between Pre 
movements on the left some of which (like the effort to build eat are less explicitly “political” 
than others. The progress of these interstitial initiatives, therefore, will aid the progress Bike mass 

olitical movements, and vice versa, such that corporate capitalism will be slow: y hollowed out even 
as it loses ideological hegemony. Its opponents will command more and more resources, which itself 
will make possib e their command over even more resources, in a self-reinforcin cycle somewhat 
comparable to the early-modern bourgeoisie’s gradual erosion of feudalism’s (and later absolutism’s) 
economic, political, and ideological hegemony. 

One way the future may lay out is that such reforms, eventually supported by much of the elite, 
continue to spread globally or many decades as social instability increases. They build up a constit- 
uency that acquires a vested interest in their maintenance and expansion. Since national govern- 
ments and bureaucracies ate simultaneously becoming ever more dysfunctional and inadequate to 
the task of ensuring social order, the “reforms” frequently amount to a partial ceding of powers to 
the regional, local, and international scales. Military aed police repression of far-left movements 
continues in many places, and such movements or parties are oe permitted to capture national 

overnments (because they're too important), but on less visible scales, such as the local and region- 
al, “the people” do have more and more say in governance — 

because the elite finds it necessaty to make some concessions, and it is less dangerous to do soon 
lower levels of governance than on higher levels....* 

... Given the state’s growing incapacity to assuage discontent, movements of a decentralized, 
semi-interstitial, regional, democratic character are emerging to fill the vacuum. In the long run 
they, or the institutions they spawn, will probably take over many of the functions of the national 
state, such as the provision of social welfare. Even more importantly, they will enable the construc- 
tion of new production relations in the shell of a corporate capitalist economy that cannot provide 


billions of people with a livelihood.3 


The process bears considerable resemblance to that by which the Roman state, similarly 
exhausted, out of necessity delegated an increasing share of its security functions to the very 
Germanic tribes whose incursions it had been fighting. 


Just as the European absolutist state of the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries was compelled to em- 
power—for the sake of accumulating wealth—the capitalist classes that created the conditions of its 
demise, so the late-capitalist state will be compelled, for the purposes of internal order, to acquiesce 
in the construction of non-capitalist institutions that correct some of the “market failures” of the 
capitalist mode of production. The capitalist state will, of necessity, be a participant in its own de- 
mise. Its highly reluctant sponsorship of new practices of production, distribution, and social life as 
a whole—many of them “interstitial” at first—will be undertaken on the belief that it’s the lesser of 
two evils, the greater evil being the complete dissolution of capitalist power resulting from the disso- 
lution of society.4 


And this, in turn, opens up new ee in the Global South for the expansion of the so- 
cial economy at the expense of capitalism and the state—without the West to step in and 
thwart the process: 


As the centers of global capitalism become more reoccupied with internal problems while having 
fewer resources to devote to policing world politics on behalf of corporate interests, left-wing 
movements in the global South have greater success against their governments. Quite possibly, 
democratic initiatives such as have been pursued in Kerala, India become more common, as do pat- 
ticipatory budgeting, public banking, an comparable experiments. 


As for the threat of suppression, the capitalist state is just as vulnerable to the so-called 

bln od 5 . , : : 
boiled frog syndrome” as are its subject populations. The resort to full-blown repression or 
martial law is a decision that, once taken, cannot be taken back. And once taken, it risks the 
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outcomes experienced 4 the Shah, Ceaucescu, and Qaddafi. Hence the temptation on the 
part of the rulers will a. ways be to judge that the threat from the counter-system 1S not as 
great as it seems, that the point of no return has not been reached, and that the proper re- 
sponse is to wait and see. 

The state may instead adopt partial expedients short of full-scale repression, attempting 
to aileaies alternatives piece or retail through draconian regulations. But such an ap- 
proach runs up against the increasin ly superior agility of networked resistance to bureaucrat- 
ic hierarchies, the downscaling and decentralization (and hence decreased legibility) that new 
production technologies make possible, and the potential of new technologies ee circum- 
venting artificial scarcities like intellectual property. 

So the likely real-world scenario is likely one of counter-institutions starving the corpo- 
rate state and engaging in constant, partial disruption, as the state incrementally retreats from 
from one margina area after another based on cost-benefit ratios, without the successor sys- 
tem ever osin enough of a one-time threat to make an all-out counter-assault worth the 
state’s while. The state will simply retreat into smaller and smaller islands of governability. To 
quote Wright yet again: 

Second, the question naturally arises as to why the ruling class will tolerate, or at times even encour- 

age, all this grassroots and statist “experimentation” with non-capitalist institutions. On one level, 

the answer is just that the history will unfold rather slowly (as history always does—a lesson too of- 

ten forgotten by revolutionaries), such that at any given time it won’t appear as if some little policy 

here or there poses an existential threat to capitalism. It will seem that all that is being done is to try 

to stabilize society and defuse mass discontent by piecemeal reforms (often merely local or region- 

al). Meanwhile, the severity of the worldwide crises—including, inevitably, economic depression, 

which destroys colossal amounts of wealth and thins the ranks of the obstinate elite—will weaken 

some of the resistance of the business class to even the more far-reaching policy changes. By the 

time it becomes clear that capitalism is really on the ropes, it will be too late: too many changes will 

already have occurred, across the world. Historical time cannot be rewound. The momentum of the 

global social revolution will, by that point, be unstoppable, not least because only non-capitalist (an- 
ti-privatizing, etc.) policies will have any success at addressing ecological and social disaster.’ 


Or as John Robb, a specialist on networked resistance and open-source insurgencies, ar- 
gues: 


In most cases, the work being done to build decentralized systems, will be opaque to the people run- 
ning the existing system. It won’t look like a threat until they have already won (the model for this is 
how feudalism was replaced by markets—the nobles didn’t know they had lost, as an institution, un- 
til they lost their castles to creditors).” 


‘Wright, “Eleven Theses on Socialist Revolution.” 
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I. “Under Capitalism,” or the Essentializing Fallacy. 
We frequently encounter, among some circles on the Left, such statements as “There is no 


ethical consumption under capit ism,” “No meaningful reform is possible under capitalism,” 
and the like. These statements are all based on an essentialist understanding in which there is 
no outside to capitalism, and everything is “under capitalism” until “after the Revolution. 

But the 500-odd-year-old capitalist system, like previous historic systems, is not a mono- 
lithic unity. It is a social formation made up of m tiple coexisting modes of ptoduction— 
some in ascendancy, some in decline. And the various institutions that exist within the system 
change their character over time, as their relationship to the larger evolving system an their 
functional role within it changes. 

One reason for the belief in the threat of cooptation is a mis-application of analogies 
from the experience of the past. When capitalism was in the ascendant, it did indeed coopt 
and incorporate the social commons and working class institutions into its own logic. So it 
follows, according to this argument, that today’s efforts at commons-based counter- 
institutions will be similarly coopted. 

The difference is that capitalism today is not in the ascendant. The correlation of forces 
between the two systems, an the comparative dynamic, has reversed itself. Capitalism is a 
system which has already ap roached the frontiers of growth, and is beset by crises resulting 
ne limits of various sorts: Peak Oil and other material input crises that deny capitalism the 
artificially cheap resources it needs to expand; crises of fiscal resources that undermine the 
state’s ability to provide the subsidies needed to keep capital profitable; and the resumption 
from the 7os on of all the crises of idle capacity, surplus capital, and demand shortfall that 
caused the Depression a generation earlier. Capitalism is not able to maintain its existin 
ground, let alone coopt new ground. The new counter-system is more ele and resilient, an 
mote efficient in its use of resources, than the dinosaur system it is supp anting from within; 
every bit of labor and resources that we shift from capitalism to the emerging successor sys- 
tem hastens the death of the old system. 

The Changing Character o Capitalist Institutions “Under Capitalism.” It makes sense 
to pursue a strategy of ushing legacy institutions like states toward transformation in a non- 
statelike direction, at the same time we also expand and consolidate the range of alternatives 
outside the state, and change the nature of the iret system within which the state exists and 
defines itself. Whether such a project is actually feasible remains to be seen. But it is worth at- 
tempting, as one part ofa a strategy. 

And in any case itisa phenomenon that occurs to some extent under capitalism, regard- 
less of whatever transition strategies are chosen on the left. 

As Andy Robinson argues, the old hierarchies of state and corporation will attempt to 
coopt the new decentralized or networked forms into their logic, in order to take advantage 
of their superior efficiency and stave off the collapse of the old system. In some cases the state 
and corporate hierarchies will take on hybrid networked forms, so that legacy institutions 
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change somewhat in character. In others they will fail. But in both cases, they will represent a 
systemic transition. 


. [E]ver since the 70s the system has been trying to find hybrids of network and hierarchy 
which will harness and capture the power of networks without leading to “chaos” or system- 
breakdown. We see this across a range of fields: just-in-time production, outsourcing and downsiz- 
ing, use of local subsidiaries, contracting-out, Revolution in ilitary Affairs, full spectrum domi- 
nance, indirect rule through multinational agencies, the Nixon Doctrine, joined-up overnance, the 
growing importance of groups such as the G8 and G20, business networks, lifelong learning, global 
Cities, and of course the cae opment of new technologies such as the Internet... . 

In the medium term, the loss of power to epaee is robably irreversible, and capital and the 
state will either go down fighting or create more-or-less Bie intermediary forms eli allow them 
to persist for a time. We are already seeing the beginnings of the latter, but the former is more pte- 
dominant. The way I see the crisis deepenin is that large areas will drift outside state and capitalist 
control, integrate marginally or not at all (this is already happening at sites such as Afghanistan, 
NWEP, the Andes, Somalia, etc., and in a local way in shanty-towns and autonomous centres). I also 
expect the deterritorialised areas to spread, as a result of the concentration of resources in global cit- 
ies, the ecological effects of extraction, the neoliberal closing of mediations which formerly inte- 
grated, and the growing stratum of people excluded either because of the small number of jobs avail- 
able or the growing set of requirements for conformity. Eventually these marginal spaces will be- 
come sites of a pro iferation of new forms of living ....' 


The hybrid forms of organization will succeed or fail to varying degrees. Those that fail 
will do so ea hee despite feecore to flattened hierarchies and liberatory management, 
their managerial foe hies will be unable to avoid their old habits. Those which sufficiently 
adopt networked or decentralized logic to survive will succeed to such an extent that they 
eventually take on the logic of the successor system to a degree that would dismay their cur- 
rent leaders. A small minority of corporations may become network-like enough to survive. If 
they find themselves still alive at the end of the transition, much like the capitalist uilds that 
survived into the 16th century, they will likely have become so network-like as to be p2p or- 
ganizations for all intents an urposes. 

The structural Marxist idea of multiple modes of production—some on the ascendant, 
some on the decline—coexisting within a social formation is relevant here. As Eugene Hol- 
land argues, 


the requirement of such a radical systemic break is necessary only when you conceive ofa society or 
mode of production as a total system in the first place... Construing such elements in terms of dom- 
inant, residual, and emergent improves utopian prospects considerably, inasmuch as there would 
presumably be positive elements to affirm (the “emergent” ones) alongside the negative ones to cri- 
tique and reject ( resumably all the “dominant” ones)...” 

Hegemonic thinking (i.e., thinking that social change is always and only a matter of hegemo- 
ny)... leads to the double impasse of “revolution or reform”: given its totalizing view of society, one 
must either seek the total and utter demolition of that society through revolution or rae for 
piecemeal reforms that ultimately have no decisive effect on it. But society is not a totality fd 


The post-ca italist class formation will be one in which commons governance, horizon- 
tal networks and p2p organization will replace the corporate-state nexus as the core, with 
markets and administration persisting in reduced, peripheral form and characterized by their 
relationship to networks. David Ronfeldet, in the context of his TIMN (Tribes, Institutions, 
Markets and Networks) framework, describes it as “coexistent layering.”+ The ascendancy of 
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networks and p2p organization will profoundly alter older state and market institutions 
forced to accommodate themselves to a society in which the network form increasingly 
shapes the character of all functions. 

The idea of gradually shifting the nature of states, even under the present system, is an 
old one. The idea is to make states somewhat less extractive and hierarchical, and lay the 
groundwork for a fundamental alteration in their character when the larger system they are a 
part of reaches its tipping point. The nature of a state agency, a corporation, or any other in- 
stitution is determined by the nature of the larger system of which it is a part. For example, a 
craft guild that existed in the 13th century might have shifted, by the 16t century, to an es- 
sentially corporate capitalist model domeced by large masters engaged in the export trade— 
but kept the same name the entire time. The legac institutions that are able to negotiate the 
transition process and survive with some degree Te Se Sieer aero continuity in the successor 
society may still have the same names, but they will be argely different in substance. 

he Chine Seacnian idea of replacing legislation over human beings with the “admin- 
istration of things” has since ap eared in many iterations, starting with Proudhon’s “dissolu- 
tion of the state in society” Aa continuing to Cosma Orsi’s “Partner State” in the present 

day. 
r Proudhon anticipated the Partner State, according to anarchist historical scholar Shawn 


Wilbur, in finding 


that government and the State were indeed separable, and that the non-governmental functions of 
the State, though modest in comparison to those attributed to its authoritarian forms, served vital 
roles in society—even when the political forms of society approached anarchy.* 
Tt was in The Theory of Taxation ..., that the citizen-State finally emerged... He reaffirmed that 
the State had a “positive reality,” manifesting itself as a “power of collectivity,” issuing from the or- 
anized collective, rather than imposed on it from pine and thus possessing rights ... but no au- 
Fhority. He asserted that in a regime of liberty it too must be ruled, like the citizens, only by reason 
and by justice—because, as he put it, “it is itself, if I ma put it this way, a sort of citizen.” This im- 
age of the citizen-State, neither master nor servant, and located “on the same line” as the other citi- 
fie sa be the simplest characterization possible of Proudhon’s complex and elusive ideal for the 
tate. 


The Partner State is very much in line with this formulation of Proudhon’s, as John 
Restakis describes it: 


... The Partner State is above all an enabling state. Its primary purpose is to maximize the capacit 

of civil society to create social value and to act as the primary agent in the formation of public oli- 
cy. It is citizens, acting through civil institutions that they control, that ultimately decide and direct 
the implementation of public polic . The enabling role of the state is not confined to the promo- 
tion of social value. It also entails the promotion of open access to the economy. It provides space 
for the operation of many models oe entrepreneurship, including collective and commons-based 
forms of enterprise such as cooperatives and peer-to-peer networks, and the promotion of participa- 


tory politics. 


The Partner State enlarges the scope of personal autonomy and liberty and guarantees 
personal economic security while reinforcing the social bonds that build healthy communities 
and a vibrant civil society. Central to this process is the democratization of the state itself. 
Ultimately, the Partner State acts primaril as an administrative support for the coordination 
of policies decided upon by institutions a civil society on the basis of cooperative, direct de- 


‘Ronfeldt, “Updates about missing posts (3rd of 5): Bauwens’ ‘partner state’ (part 2 of 3)... vis a vis 
TIMN,” Visions From Two Theories, April 3 <http:// ivorheonies blosspeecorny) 2014/ ea) idates aboucuneaine 
posts3rd-of-5.html>. 

2Shawn Wilbur, “Pierre-Joseph Proudhon: Self-Government and the Citizen-State,” The Libertarian 
Labyrinth, June 2013 <http://archive.vn/vOZRu>, pp. 1-2. 

Ibid., p. 12. 
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mocracy.’ Elsewhere he writes that the Partner State “facilitates and provides the maximum 
space and opportunity for civil society to generate goods and services for the fulfillment of 
common needs.” 


And, in contrast to a view of the citizen as a passive recipient of public services, the Partner State re- 
ian a new conception of productive citizenship .... What is required is [alee democracy—a 

emocracy that is regenerated and recreated constantly eeae the everyday mechanisms and deci- 
sions that go into the design, production, monitoring, and evaluation of the goods and services that 
citizen’s need to construct and live a truly civic life. For this, the organizational models of the social 
economy—the co-operative, reciprocal, and democratic organization of relationships and deci- 
sions—are the prototypes of a new political economy.” 


So the Partner State, arguably, isnot so mucha “government” as a system of governance. 
It need not bea state at all, in the sense of an institution which claims the sole right to initiate 
force in a given territory. It is, essentially, a nonstate social association—or support plat- 
form—for managin the commons, extended to an entire geographical region. 

For Christian Iaione, it is a platform that follows an open-source logic and is organized 
from below. And to some extent it recapitulates the olyarchic systems of governance that 
predated the Westphalian nation-state and its model se soacreipacy 


For this reason, we need to re-think the organization and the culture of institutions in a framework 
of open-source and circularity: we need a State-Platform that does not want to guide the process but 
choses [sic] to act from below, supporting a circuit of relationship and allowing the above-mentioned 
actors [pu lic, private, third sector, cultural institutions such as schools and universities, single citi- 
zens and ecbanayeee to become authors and actors of general interest. The State-Platform 
must break the mono oly of public care of the general interest, without withdrawing from the care 
of those interests which are inescapably public and becoming a system administrator, as it happens 
in the web.... We took thirty or forty years to have the Bseae state we inherited, which was born ex- 
actly as the contemporary collaborative state is emerging in the co-working spaces, in enterprises, in 
community cooperatives, in fab labs, in impact hubs, in cultural and creative collectives and enter- 
prises, in the collective management of the commons and so on. ... T]hese people are reconstructing 
and regenerating the State starting from its foundations. } 

i new form of State, a State which is plural because distributed, because it can be found in 
the different worlds of society, economy and knowledge and not anymore confined to the offices 
and hallways out institutions. Thus, a program of large-scale experimentation is needed to regener- 
ate institutions, a program able to strengthen administrations’ institutional capacity to tanage 
change without suffocating it nor attempting to direct it. The State should accompany, enable, 
monitor and value such change by becoming a platform. A State-Platform will be ready to make his 
time, competences, human, technical and logistic resources available in order to organize processes 
and territorial laboratories where things begin to happen regardless of the administration, but in a 
more controlled and legitimate way. It will rant everyone the ossibility to experiment, allowing 
everyone to be afoemed on what projects ree citizens are undertaking and perhaps to join them. 
Making sure that basic norms on security and inclusion are respected, it s ould provide a free license 
to experiment and imagine. The multitude of mistakes made and even more of ene learnt should 
become the base from which we begin to re-think the State in the XXI century.* 


The model is closely paralleled by Abdullah Ocalan’s third principle of Democratic 


Confederalism, whose “decision-making processes lie with the communities.” 


Higher levels only setve the coordination and implementation of the will of the communities that 
send their delegates to the general assemblies. For limited space of time they are both mouthpiece 


‘John Restakis, Cooperative Commonwealth & the Partner State (The Next System Project, 2017) < 
dectad) Pees aysteitiers/aces) default/files/2017-08/JohnRestakis-1.pdf >, p. 11 

2Restakis, “Civil Power and the Partner State.” Keynote Address, Good Economy Conference, Zagreb 
2015 ‘ <https://commonsblog.files.wordpress.com/2007/10/restakis-civil-power-and-the-partner-state- 
excerpt.pdf>. 
E Christian Jaione, “The Platform-State. Government as an enabler of Civic Imagination and Collabora- 
tion,” in The City as a Commons Papers: The founding literature and inspirational speeches (CO-Cities, LabGov 
et al, 2019), pp. 32-33. 

4Ibid., p. 34. 
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and executive institutions. However, the basic power of decision rests with the local grass-roots in- 


stitutions.’ 


191 


Tommaso Fattori, an activist in the Italian Water Commons movement, discussed the 


Partner State in the context of commonification of public services: 


The field of Commons can be for the most part identified with a public but not-state arena, in 
which the actions of the individuals who collectively take care of, produce and share the Commons 


are decisive and fundamental. 


In this sense, Commons and commoning can become a means for transforming public sector and 
g g 

public services (often bureaucracy-bound and used to pursue the ate interests of lobb groups): a 

, there are many possi le virtuous 


means for their commonification (or commonalization). Indee 
crossovers between the traditional public realm and the realm of Commons. 


Commonification goes beyond the simple de-privatization of the public realm: Commonification 

P its democratization, bringing back elements of direct self-government and self- 
managing, by the residents themselves, of goods and services of general interest . participatory 
management within revitalized public bodies). Commonification is a process in w ich the inhabit- 
ts ity and power to make decisions, to orientate choices, rules, and pti 
orities, reappropriating themselves of the very possibility of governin and managing goods and ser- 
vices in a participatory manner: it is this first-person activity which changes citizens into common- 


basically consists 0 


ants of a territory regain capab 


ers. 


the state and of local authorities into partner state, “namely pub 


whole of society benefits”....” 


These are resources which do not belong to and which are not at the disposal of governments or 
the State-as-person, because they belong to the collectivity and above all, to future generations, who 
cannot be ex ropriated of their rights. Distributed participatory management and self-sovernment, 
inclusion and collective enjoyment, no individual exclusive rig ts, prevalence of use oe over ex- 
change value, meeting of prima and diffuse needs: commons, in this understanding, means all 
these things... This is a road anes could be the beginnin: of a general transformation of the role of 

Fic authorities which create the right 
environment and support infrastructure so that citizens can peer produce value from which the 


Massimo De Angelis sees the task of the commons movement as not only to build a 
counter-economy outside the state and capital, but also to shift the character of the state and 


capital themselves in a more commons-like direction through engagement with them. 


A commons movement is not are a movement against the valuation processes and injustices 
e state, but a movement that seek ears commonalize many 
functions now both in private and state hands, especially those functions that have to do with social 


of capital as well as the hierarchies of t 


reproduction, and that define the quality and the quality of services available .... 


Aside from the strategy of creating commons from the ground UP sang another strategy is to 
commonalize its existing private or pub ic systems and transform them into resilient organisations, 
which in turn imply [sic], much deeper democratisation and cooperation, namely basic commons 


coordinates. 


The objective to turn more and more spheres of societies into sustainable and resilient spheres 
thus coincides with that of adopting commons as a central kernel of the architecture of a new mode 


of production integrating many Opes of modes of production roses 


Commonalisation means to shift a public or private organisation into a commons or, more like- 
ly, into a web of interconnected and nested commons giving shape to metacommonality, with the 


overarching poe of resilience .... 
For a pu 
nal result 1s optimal, but that a process has begun along which there is a collective effort, t 


commoning across different social actors involved in the corporation or public service... 


lic institution or private corporation, commonalisation does not mean that a ae fi 
rough 


the commoners’ democratic management of constraints, costs, and rewards, to increase all sorts of 


‘Abdullah Ocalan, Democratic Confederalism. International Initiative Edition (London and Cologne: 


Transmedia Publishing Ltd, 2011), p. 33. 


Excerpts from a text prepared by Tommaso Fattori as part of the book-project “Protecting Future Gen- 
erations Through Commons”, organized by Directorate General of Social Citecan of the Council of Europe 
in collaboration with the International University College of Turin. Quoted in “FLOK Research Plan,” Com- 


mons Transition Wiki <https://wiki.commonstransition.org/wiki/FLOK_Research_Plan>. 
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He mentions Barcelona en Comu as an example, with experiments like participatory 
budgeting and open policy pro osal wikis.” 

It is important to remember that state agencies and capitalist corporations are not mon- 
oliths; they are governed by hierarchies precisely because the individuals and social groups 
within them all have interests that may not coincide with the official goals of the organiza- 
tion or the interests of its leadership, so that it becomes necessaty to resort to power nee 
in order to enclose their cooperative interactions—interactions that may function, internally, 
on the basis of something like Graeber’s “everyday communism”—as sources of value for the 
organization. 

As reviously noted, authoritarian institutions are always subject to concupiscence, the 
kind of “war within their members” that St. Paul described in the individual. We already saw 
how this lays out in bureaucracies being hamstrung by their own internal rule. But it also 
shows itself through the converse: the fact that they’re made up of human beings with minds 
of their own who sometimes don’t stick to the script. 

The commons sector can often hope to find friendly individuals and subcultures within 
the “Belly of the Beast.” We can pursue tactical alliances with dissident subgroups within the 
state bureaucracy, appealing to cee genuine attachment to the stated missions of the agen- 
cies they work for in ways that undermine their real missions. As one possible example, De 
Angelis refers to the commons being able to make use of capital on favorable terms “because 
there is an echo of the commons inside capital or state systems, and thus it is possible to de- 
fine meta-commonal relations across capital, state and commons.”3 

David Bollier and Silke Helfrich take a similar view of the state, arguing that an under- 
standing of how state power works leads to the inference that there is “no such thing as the 
state.” 


A relational a proach to state power helps us envision all sorts of piecemeal ways of advancing 
the commons. All can contribute to a more consequential, transformative agenda that will reconfig- 
ure power relations 1) within the state institutions; and 2) between them and commoners. If we can 
focus on the different agents and layers of state power instead of the fictional monolith known as 
“the state,” we can imagine other ways of involving the public in the day-to-day business of govern- 
ing. We can get a pine of the possibilities in open platforms that invite citizens to help city 
councils in urban planning, government websites that encourage citizen feedback about public ser- 
vices, participatory budgeting rograms that let citizens make spending decisions, and government 
support for co-housing and volunteer networks for the elderly. A fruitful collaboration between a 
commons and the state can arise because commoners can provide services that neither commercial 
enterprises nor government agencies can or want to provide.t 


‘Massimo De Angelis, Omnia Sunt Communia: On the Commons and the Transformation to Postcapitalism 
(London: Zed Books, 2017), pp. 340-341, 344. 

*Ibid. p. 45. 

3[bid. p. 322. 

‘Davi Bollier and Silke Helfrich. Free, Fair and Alive: The Insurgent Power of the Commons (Gabriola Is- 
land, B.C., Canada: New Society Publishers, 2019), pp: 289-290. 
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Once we choose to see the state not as an omnipotent monolith but as a configuration of power 
that varies a great deal and is even parochial and vulnerable in certain Bea we can begin to imag- 
ine ways to alter state power in piecemeal ways, as opportunities arise. We can see how social prac- 
tices and relations can help us transform state power, at least at some incremental level. While mo- 
dalities of governance and state authority vary immensely, people in mote intimate local contexts 
experience politics as more accessible, adaptable, and accountable. 


What are some examples of such policies? At the most general level, in March 2015— 
two months after the election—John Restakis called on the new Syriza government to adopt 
the following orientation toward the social economy: 


First, it must move beyond traditional leftist statism to develop a role for government that under- 
stands how to democratize and share power with its citizens. This means understanding that the 
primary role of government in a nonpaternalistic and non-clientelistic paradigm is the empower- 
ment and support of civil society for the production of social value—the creation of goods and ser- 
vices that place social needs ahead of private profit. Second, it means the creation of institutions, 
both legal and social, that can sustain the development and growth of the social economy inde- 
pendently of any political party that is in power. This means the reform of co-operative an: social 
economy legislation, the creation of financial instruments for the social and ethical financing of so- 
cial economy organizations, the establishment of educational and training institutes for the study of 
the theory and practice of cooperation, reciprocity, and service to the common good that are ae 
damental for a new political economy and the advancement of social and economic development. 
Third, ic means the application of these rinciples beyond the non-profit and community service 
sector to the su port and development ofthe wider economy, in particular for the small and medi- 
um firms that res the bedrock of most national economies. The principles that animate the social 
economy are a framework for the recovery and reform of the whole economy. And fourth, it means 
the reform of public services through the provision of control rights, transparency, accountability, 
and decision-making power to the citizens that are the users of these services. The insular, autocratic 
power of bureaucracy must be broken.” 


That ship has already sailed, obviously; but it remains a useful summaty of the Partner State 
approach. Maybe someday somebody will listen? 

The eet eel is especially promising for the Partner State approach, Sheila Foster and 
Christian Iaione use the terms, variously, “urban collaborative governance,” “enabling state” 
and “relational state” as near-synonyms for Partner State at the urban level. This is what 
emerges when the city itself is run as a platform on the same basis as individual commons- 
ee resources, Le. ss es we “scale up from the individual resource to the city level the demo- 
cratic design principles that already characterize existing urban commons management struc- 
tures.” Urban eller governance 


resituates the city as an enabler and facilitator of collaborative decision making structure(s) 
throughout the city, and attends to questions of political, social and economic ine uality in cities.} 

.. These [democratic design] Pes subsidiarity, collaboration, and polycen- 
trism—teorient public authorities away froma monopoly position over the use and management of 
common assets and toward a shared, collaborative governance a roach. In other words, the Levia- 
than state gradually becomes what we call the facilitator, or enaben , state. The governance regime 
for shared urban resources becomes one without a dominant center but instead one in which all ac- 
tors who have a stake in the commons are part of an autonomous center of decision making as co- 
partners, or co-collaborators, coordinated and enabled by the public authority. 

Similarly, by thinking of the city itself as a commons, we might look beyond the rei ning ublic 
regulatory regime in most cities to more collaborative and polycentric governance tools capable of 
empowering and including a broader swath of urban residents in decisions about resource access and 
distribution in the city.4 


‘bid, p. 294. 
2Restakis, “Civil Power and the Partner State.” 
3Sheila R. Foster and Christian Jaione, “The City As a Commons,” Yale Law & Policy Review, July 2016 
<https://www.researchgate.net/publication/294090007_THE_CITY_AS_ A COMMONS Final_Version>, 
2.90. 


4Ibid., pp. 289-290. 
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... Lhe facilitator state creates the conditions under which citizens can develop collaborative re- 
lationships with each other, and cooperate both together and with public authorities, to take care of 
common resources, including the city itself as a resource.! 


The local Partner State approach entails promoting an increasingly open-source or co- 
operative organization of local government services. Among other things, this might encom- 
pass open-source or wikified regulations, participatory budgeting, and the organization of 
public utilities as user-governed stakeholder cooperatives. 

Wikified regulations, or open-source ss ee codes, are described by Nikos A. Salin- 


garos and Federico Mena-Quintero: 


In parallel to the free/ open-source software movement, designing a city and one’s own dwelling 
and working environment should be based upon freely available design rules rather than some ‘se- 
cret’ code decided upon by an appointed authority. Furthermore, open-source urban code must be 
open to modification and adaptation to local conditions and individual needs, which is the whole 
point of open-source.” 

Let us consider briefly the kinds of participation that can be open to different people. Archi- 
tects of course deal with the design of buildings. An architect familiar with the needs of a certain re- 
gion may know, for example, that an 80cm eave is enough to protect three-metre tall storeys from 
rainfall, ina particular region with a certain average of wind ak rain. A builder may be well versed in 
the actual craft of construction, that to build this kind of eave, with the traditional forms used in 
this region, requires such and such materials and techniques. The final dweller of a house will cer- 
tainl a interested in protecting his windows and walls from rainfall, but he may want to have a say 
in i kind of window he wants: if he wants it to open to the outside, then it must not bum 
against the wide eave. Thus it is important to establish communication between users, builders, de- 
signers and everyone who is involved with a particular environment. 

Our hypothetical rainy region will doubtless have similar problems to other similar regions in 
different parts of the world. P2P-Urbanism lets these poate ely separated people connect to- 

ether to ae from each other’s experience. Trial-and-error can be reduced by being able to ask, 
who knows how to build windows and eaves that will stand this kind of rainfall?”, and to get an an- 
swer backed by evidence.} 


Participatory bud eting and stakeholder cooperative governance of public services—the 
latter already a in as “commonification”—are too widely known to deal with in detail 
here. But anyone interested in pursuing the topic further can find enough sources to get 
started in Chapter Eleven of my previous book Exodus.4 

Another useful approach to pushing local government in a Partner State direction lies in 
the administration of the welfare state, as described by Restakis. This entails performing wel- 
fare functions through “social economy organisations—whether they are co-operatives, vol- 
unteer organisations or social enterprises”: 


What we are arguing is that rather than repeating the mistakes of mass production state welfare 
systems of the mid-20th century, that a new form of social economy welfarism can be developed that 
takes further the social innovations developed by such jurisdictions as Italy and Quebec. There is an 
opportunity here to create new models of social welfare that learn from, and move beyond, the 
weaknesses of the old statist structures. Health, education, and other forms of social welfare are all 
open to more responsive, more flexible and ultimately more effective forms of care when coupled 
with the ielapped power and potential of the social economy. 

The application of social economy princt les and ptactices, such as reciprocity and co-operation, 
and the emergence of democratic, qecbined and user-controlled social care systems, may allow na- 
tion states to move to a new configuration of social welfare—that of the Partner State—which rein- 


‘Tbid., p. 335. 

Nikoe a Salingaros and Federico Mena-Quintero, “A Brief History of P2P Urbanism (excerpts),” in 
Build the City: Perspectives on Commons and Culture (Krytyka Polityczna and the European Cultural ounda- 
tion, 2015), p 119. 

sIbid., p. 121. 

4Kevin A. Carson, Exodus: General Idea of the Revolution in the XXI Century (Center for a Stateless Socie- 
ty, 2021). 
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forces the rise of civil networks, supports new forms of social innovation and recognises the central 
role of civil society in promoting the common good, especially in the area of social care.! 


This approach could mean either disbursing state welfare spendin through social econ- 
omy organizations, or extending tax benefits to such organizations. ut beyond this, it in- 
cludes novel approaches like time banks and other social markets to aggregate the resources 
for caring functions. 

One example is the Fureai Kippu system in Japan, in which volunteers earn reciprocal 
time credits for services from other members (including future elder care for oneself), in re- 
turn for caring for their relatives.” 

Fureai Kippu is one of many social healthcare efforts in a national cooperative network. 

Over 120 co-operatives representin nearly three million members act as a forum where citizens dis- 

cuss problems of health and daily life and endeavour to resolve them through actions taken in col- 

laboration with the caregivers and health professionals of these establishments. Nurses, social work- 


ets, doctors, ae rc Ne and other health care professionals are active partners in what 
amounts to a community- ed approach to health care.3 


Similar cooperative approaches are also in widespread use in Italy.4 

The Granularity of the System. In addition to the question of shifting the character of 
institutions, we should also bear in mind that the capitalist system as a whole, and the nation- 
al olity as a whole, are not all-or-nothing affairs. That is, the system as a whole does not ab- 
poy shift from “capitalism” to “post-ca italism,” with everything before the phase transi- 
tion eing characterized as “under capitalism” and thus inherently capitalist or coopted asa 
part of capitalism in its essence. 

The system as a whole becomes less capitalist over time—yust as the feudal system be- 
came less feudal over time—as its individual component institutions and subsystems take ona 
less capitalist character or people divert their energies and resources into new institutions of 
their own and suck energy from the old system. The system does not need to be brought 
down and transformed into something else as a whole before a successor system can be creat- 
ed piecemeal. 

Every community land trust, every community workshop, every squat we create now 
makes the system less capitalist. 


II. The Belly of the Beast, the Form of the Destructor, and the Concupiscence 


of Power 


We've already taken note of the fact that institutions change over time. 
In addition—rather than simpl deriving their character in essentialist nature from the 
oals of their leadership or the role t ey play in the present system—institutions are made up 
of human beings with minds of their own. 

Allanah Oleson, posting on Twitter as Your Friendly Butch Anarchist, makes an effec- 
tive statement of why a primarily electoral strategy is doomed to cooptation, diversion, or ob- 
struction. It’s as good a statement as any as to ay a postca italist transition strategy should 
pursue a dual track (the subject of the next chapter), with the rimary focus being on the in- 
terstitial construction of counter-institutions, or pressure on the system from outside, rather 


'‘Restakis, “Public policy for a social economy,” The Journal of Peer Production No. 7 July. 2015) 


<http://peerproduction.net/issues/issue-7-policies-for-the-commons/peer-reviewed-papers/policy-for-a-social- 


economy/>. 

“Thid. 

Jean-Pierre Girard and John Restakis, “To Life! Japan’s model of cooperative health care & what it means 
for Canada,” Makin Waves vol. 19 no. I (2008) 
<http:// ified conntmaiteieiew alesse) all/files/resource/ MW 190105.pdf>, 


00). 
4Paul Gosling, Social co-operatives in Italy: Lessons for the UK (Social Enterprise London, 2002) 
<http://socialeconomyaz.org/wp-content/ uploads 11/06/SocialCooperativesInItaly.pdf>. 
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than getting people elected or appointed to positions within the system. But in the process, 
she also disp ays the essentialist allacy and neglects the concupiscence of the system—the 
war within its own members: 


It’s not that the individual people who choose to try to change the system from within just uni- 
formly have bad intentions from the start, it’s that the nature of the SYSTEM is to require a thou- 
sand compromises on any counter-hegemonic values to succeed within it at all. 

People who go in the political system with good intentions are either spat back out disillusioned, 
kept in minor bureaucratic positions with no real power, or so completely compromise on their ini- 
tial values in order to succeed that they totally betray those intentions. 

This is what makes it a system! It’s not about bad individuals, it’s the very nature of centralized 
power to organize itself in a way that protects its existence as centralized power. It’s a network of so- 
cial relations that require a new level of buy-in for each level of power. 

Someone could genuinely approach fle system with good intentions, goals, and values, and it 
won't matter. The political system isn’t a singular, passive machine that operates solely at the behest 
of whoever is at the helm, it has a massive and complex ecosystem of its own. 

Success and failure in that ecosystem, like all ecosystems, is absolutely dependent on one’s ability 
to adapt and acquiesce to the demands of that system. It requires compromise on values that should 
never be compromised on and the stakes are people’s lives. 

The calculus in that system, regardless of initial intentions, will ALWAYS go from “how do I 
work to promote this value?” to “how to I keep my power?” It does so by necessity. Anyone in the 
political system not prioritizing the latter question will not succeed within it. Period. 

Nearly all people are masters of self-deception, and it is entirely likely that some politicians who 
are prioritizing their own power believe that doing so is what will allow them to stay in the game 
long enough to promote a value in some form or another, but it IS a deception. 

In that situation, people then just equate their ability to keep power with advocating for values. 
Power, regardless of the rhetoric employed to obfuscate it, becomes the end in and of itself. It be- 
comes the primary value to which all else is subordinate.’ 


This surely does happen a great deal. It’s the basis of the Iron Law of Oligarchy. It’s why 
Lenin eviscerated the soviets and factory committees. It’s the reason for the divergence of 
Chavez and Maduro from the grassroots Bolivarian movement and the self-governing com- 
munal institutions at the Beighibothood level. It’s the reason for the split between Coopera- 
tion Jackson and Mayor Lumumba’s administration. It’s the reason Syriza betrayed the hopes 
of Syntagma. 

But there’s another side to it—even if it’s not as prevalent, or as dramatically visible, as 
the phenomenon described above. Sometimes the peo a. who work in institutions don’t stick 
to the script. This is analogous to soncupiseence— thé war within an individual’s members 
that St. Paul lamented, as a source of disordered conduct. The organization does not func- 
tion asa single entity, because it consists of a large number of subunits and individuals that 
can only be imperfectly coordinated. 

And there’s also a converse form of concupiscence: sometimes the human beings making 
up organizations do stick to the script—even when the letter of the script directly impedes a 
common-sense understanding of an institution’s primary purpose, or undermines the com- 
promises and deals its leaders ip has made from less than savory motives. As a result, authort- 
tarian institutions suffer to a considerable degree from the reverse form of concupiscence. 
Bureaucracies are hamstrung by their own internal rules. This results of necessity rom the 
nature of hierarchical institutions as such. 

The state, like any authoritarian hierarchy, requires standing rules that restrict the free- 
dom of subordinates to pursue the institution’s re purpose, because it can’t trust those sub- 
ordinates. The state’s legitimizin rhetoric, we know, conceals a real exploitative function. 
Nevertheless, despite the overall functional role of the state, it needs standard operating pro- 
cedures to enforce predictable behavior on its subordinates. 


‘Allanah Oleson, Twitter, September 24, 2021 
<https://twitter.com/butchanarchy/status/1441502919291858946>. 
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And once subordinates are following those rules, the state can’t send out dog-whistles 
telling functionaries what “real” double-super-secret rules they're “really” supposed to follow, 
ot to supplement the countless volumes of rulebooks ey to impose predictability on 
subordinates with a secret memo saying “Ignore the rulebooks.” So, while enough functionar- 
1es may poe the rules to keep the system functioning after a fashion, others pursue the let- 
ter nERe icy in ways that impair the “real” mission of the state. 

xploiting the capitalist state’s rules against it is a powerful, low-cost weapon to impede 
its functioning. The state, like a demon, is bound by the laws and internal logic of the form it 
takes. To borrow a line from Ghostbusters, “Choose the form of the destructor.” When a 
segment of the bureaucracy is captured by its own ideological self-justification, or courts by 
the letter of the law, they can be used as a weapon for monkey-wrenching the larger system. 
Bureaucrats, by following the letter of policy, often unwittingly engage in “work-to-rule” 
against the larger system they serve. 

Unlike the state and other authoritarian institutions, self-organized networks can pursue 
their real interests while benefiting from their members’ complete contribution of their abili- 
ties, without the hindrance of standard operating procedures and bureaucratic rules based on 
distrust. To put it in terms of St. Paul’s theology, networks can pursue their interests single- 
mindedly without the concupiscence—the war in their members—that weakens hierarchies. 

So we can game the system, sabotaging the state with its own rules. 

At the same time, the kind of cooptation Oleson described above is more common in 
epochs where a class system like capitalism is ascendant and has an abundance of resources 
and slack, compared to the elements of the previous system still surviving within it, and to the 
seeds of the future system just emerging. On the other hand, when the dominant class system 
is on the decline—when it has “ore its limits of growth, is resource-constrained, and has 
no slack, compared to the successor system rising within it—it is more likely to compromise 
with the elements of the successor system in order to buy a little more time. And the still- 
dominant, but dying, system 1s also more prone to internal divisions—to dissident elements 
within its ruling structure who are interested in cutting separate deals. 

In addition to this, even reformist or essentially capitalist political figures like Bernie 
Sanders promote measures like Universal Basic Income, single-payer healthcare, and the like 
that create a more favorable background environment against ah to carry out the rimary 
task of interstitial construction. It helps if, like Gorz, we abandon the largely mnesuiniolest “re- 
form” vs. “revolution” distinction and understand that the purpose of such “reforms” is not 
to construct post-ca italist society. 

Christopher Weight elaborates on the possibilities ptesented by institutional divisions 
within the elite: 


... [T]he point to keep in mind is that governments and ruling classes are not monolithic enti- 
ties. This fact is what makes possible a paradigm of revolution different from the orthodox Marxist one: 
rather than the working class suddenly rising up as one in a titanic social explosion, bursting through 
the straitjacket of a unified ruling class that has refused to reform capitalism, what can and should 
happen—and has ha pened in the past—is that popular struggles exploit divisions in the ranks of 
the elite so as to achieve gradual (though not “smooth” or “peaceful” progress. Many wealthy peo- 
ple and institutions are reactionary, but many are progressive. In order to accomplish lasting, demo- 
cratic change, it is necessary for te ular movements to get some of the progressive elite at least part- 
ly and provisionally on their side. Universities, nonprofits, philanthropic foundations, liberal mil- 
lionaires and billionaires, progressive businesses, and policymakers are just some of the entities 
whose wealth and influence can be critical to the success of a movement or a new idea. By any means 
necessary, one must get their (active or pee support—because if it isn’t forthcoming, the com- 
bined might of the reactionary and the liberal elite will squash the left. 

Fortunately, the last 150 years of Western history have taught us that when crisis afflicts society, 
much of the “Liberal” section of the elite is willing to favor measures that benefit the populace and 
are not dictated solely by the short-term interest of the capitalist class (or some narrow sector of it). 
There exist wealthy allies, or at least non-enemies, of environmentalism, public education and other 

ublic resources, civil liberties, the labor movement, infrastructure development, and the social and 
solidarity economy. As the reign of neoliberalism deepens the crises that beset the world, more and 
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mote entities in the ruling class will divert more and more resources to assuaging po ular discontent, 
in many cases by funding radical new initiatives such as have been surveyed here. he rot that runs 
through traditional government and civil society makes this “experimentalism” utterly predictable— 
because “desperate times call for desperate measures.”" 


In addition, there are likely to be actively hostile or disgruntled functionaries within the 
state pees who are willing to subvert its normal policies and procedures in alliance with 
radicals on the outside, or in the real interests of state clients. This is the subject of Jeanette 


Mitchell’s book In and Against the State. 


We are a small group of people who work for the state or for organisations which receive money 
from the state. We are socialists. We believe that the struggle for socialism includes a struggle 
against the state—one in which we, as state workers, hold a key, and at the same time contradictory, 
position. If we are to work in and against the state, we must find ways of bringing the struggle for 
socialism into our daily work.... 

The state is not neutral. It does provide services and resources which most of us need— 
education, health care, social security. But it does not do so primarily for the good of the working 
class. It does it to maintain the capitalist system. Although the state may appear to exist to protect 
us from the worst excesses of capitalism, it is in fact protecting capital fois our strength by ensur- 
ing that we relate to capital and to each other in ways which divide us from ourselves, and leave the 
basic inequalities unquestioned.... 

Those of us who work for the state are inevitably part of the state. We must find ways to oppose 
it from within our daily activity, which means breaking out of the social relations in which the state 
involves us and creating alternative forms of organisation as we struggle for socialism ... 7 


She noted that, despite acknowledging the inadequacy of electoral politics, many social- 
ists in the UK ran for local councils on the Labour Party ticket in hopes they ead. at least 
use their positions to do some good. 


This ‘Labour left’ is important to other socialists who, however critical they may be of the Labour 
Party, know they benefit from the fact that occasionally Labour leftists are able to secure corners of 
government for relatively progressive policies and, at the worst, keep out the right—in the shape of 
Tories or the nationalist parties.} 


Labour Party activists of Mitchell’s acquaintance “felt strongly that by being in, or close 
to, power, they had achieved a situation that could be milked for practical advantage to the 
working class.” 


It had been possible, for instance, to give funding to certain radical community groups and projects; 
to work with squatting groups over the use of empty housing; to appoint race relations advisers to 
purge the council bureaucracy of racist practices—in their housing allocation among other things. 
It had even proved possible for a while to hold down council housing rents.4 


Nevertheless, such activists reported being constantly faced with budgetary, legal, and 
other structural constraints that force them into what amounts to a managerial roles Yet 
there is still some leeway to bend the system. The result is that socialists within the state ap- 
paratus find themselves walking a tightrope. 


How can we use our daily routine contact with the state (as ‘clients’ or as ‘employees’) to strug- 
gle against the state? This is the problem which cannot be avoided. On the one hand, we have seen 
that the idea that you can achieve socialism through the state is illusory: the state channels and 
fragments our struggles in such a way that socialism can never appear on the agenda. On the other 
hand, to assume that our routine contact with the state cannot be used in the struggle for socialism 


‘Chris Wright, “Marxism and the Solidarity Economy: Toward a New Theory of Revolution,” Class, 
Race, and Corporate Power 9:1 (2021) 
<https://digitalcommons.fiu.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=1173&context=classracecorporatepower> , p. 42. 

2 Dictace to the First Edition,” Jeannette Mitchell et al. In and Against the Shae Discueicns by the Lon- 
don Edinburgh Weekend Return Group (Pluto, Autumn 1979) hepa) libcom.org/library/against-state-1979>. 

3Chapter 1, Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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would be to condemn ourselves to the hopeless dilemma of after-hours socialism .... For those of us 
who work for a state or semi-state body, or who come into routine contact with the state, as claim- 
ants, or tenants, or councillors, for instance the question is inescapable: how do we work in and 
against the state? 

... The problem of working in and against the state is precisely the problem of turning our rou- 
tine contact with the state apparatus against the form of social relations which the apparatus is try- 
ing to impose upon our actions. 

Now, it is very clear that the state apparatus is not neutral. The whole complex of rules, proce- 
dures, divisions of competence, the way that buildings are constructed and furniture designed—all 
seem to press our activities into a certain mould..... But it cannot be assumed that the form of state 
workers’ activity is inevitably and completely determined by the state apparatus. 

We have already seen examples of peoples’ contradictory experience of the state, reflecting the 
contradictions and antagonisms of capitalist society. The process of state activity is continually in- 
terrupted by workers’ behaviour being inconsistent with the aims of the state apparatus. Teaching is 
not always schooling kids for capitalism, community workers are not always acting as ‘soft cops’. 

... There is always a tendency for a break or disjuncture to exist between the state apparatus and 
the way it is trying to form our actions. The state apparatus, the network of rules and controls to 
which we are subject is a fossil, the outcome of past struggles to channel activity into the ‘proper’ 
form. As such, it is far from neutral, but it also has a certain hollowness and, if we are strong enough, 
brittleness. The rules are constantly being resisted and broken: the problem for us is how do we 
bend and break them in a politically effective way, in a way which would strengthen the struggle for 
socialism? 

... To think that such a system based on antagonism could ever be stable, could ever be reduced 
entirely to routine habit, could ever reproduce itself ‘normally’ without conflict or disruption, as the 
bourgeoisie would have us believe, is nonsense .... 

... The antagonisms which constantly disrupt the flow of things outside the state find expres- 
sion also in direct relation to the state apparatus. Often these antagonisms are expressed simply in 
individual acts of rebellion with little political consequence, but sometimes they take more signifi- 
cant forms: organisation by claimants, for instance or community workers joining tenants in pro- 
tests against state housing provision. Everywhere cracks constantly appear in the relation between 
the state apparatus and the state as a form of capitalist social relations." 


Besides bending the rules for somewhat better outcomes, state functionaries attempt to 
subvert the ee capitalist nature of social relations within the state apparatus ina 
way reminiscent of John Holloway’s call to stop reproducing capitalism. 


Increasingly ..., we are coming to realise that it is not enough to fight to keep hospitals open if we 
do not also challenge the oppressive social relations they embody; that it is insufficient to press for 
better student-teacher ratios in schools if we do not also challenge what is taught or how it is taught 
.... What has been missing is conscious struggle against the state as a form of the capital relation. 

... As soon as you abandon the idea of the state merely as an institution, as a function, and begin 
to recognise it as a form of relations, a whole new way of struggle opens up. It is possible to see many 
courses of action that can challenge the form of the state’s processes while we stay within the state. 
That is the point: such actions cannot be taken from outside the state, only from within. 

... We may not make many of the important, top-level decisions or wield any of the serious 
sanctions. But in a practical day-to-day sense, state workers are the state. It only goes forward on our 
activities... 

The fact that we are part of the state, in one way or another, however, gives us a small degree of 
power for change. This work of cleaning, caring, teaching, representing, moulding cannot be done 
by computer. Microchips are not enough to sustain and reproduce capital’s social relations. This 
means we can understand and interrupt the process.” 


Along with the optimistic approach encouraging the working class to participate in the 
process according to its own logic, and the pessimistic one of dismissing action within the 
state as useless because of its capitalist logic, Mitchell outlines a third alternative for state 
workers: 


that of using the law, or state provision, to enable us to carve out a little corner in which we have 
freedom to organise things in our own way, a non-capitalist way. We may use state-paid salaries or 


‘Tbid., Chapter 3. 
*Ibid., Chapter 5. 
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state permission to set up a ‘free school’ for a small group of children, or a common ownership hous- 
ing scheme or workshop. The idea behind this is that we may be able to make a little convivial, so- 
cialist clearing in the woods, which can encourage us and be an example to others. 


But even that—while it may work to some degree—is not enough. What is ultimately 
required is challenging the state form “at a material level, through counter-organization.” 


For social workers this may mean not only confronting the idea that people’s inability to manage 
on a low income is the result of personal inadequacies, but finding ways to embody this analysis in 
practice, for instance by helping ‘clients’ organise collectively to challenge the level of benefit they 
receive, and refusing to give them individual advice about budgeting. For teachers, it may mean in- 
troducing collective working rather than competition between students and organising with other 
teachers and perhaps even with students and parents too to defend this approach. For health work- 
ers it may mean not just pointing out the links between capitalist society and ill-health, but fighting 
for the right to give assistance to others involved with struggles against the causes of ill health (ten- 
ants with damp, workers facing a factory hazard) as part of their NHS work. These actions are ma- 
terial because they involve the concrete provision ate skills and resources. They involve counter or- 

anisation in that they challenge bourgeois class practice. 

The link between state workers and groups using state provision can be made most effectively, 
not by passing motions, but by action. For state workers this may mean providing concrete skills, re- 
sources or perspectives which assist the struggle of the ‘client’ groups—and being prepared to strug- 
gle within our own context to defend our decision to do this.’ 


What Mitchell describes as “counter-organisation” is a lot like what others call “direct 
action”: 


Counter-organisation involves asserting our needs, our definitions. In the context of inescapable 
daily class antagonism, it means rejecting roles, ways of doing things and definitions which deflect 
and obscure this conflict. Oppositional action involves acting on our own understanding of class re- 
alities. At the same time it also means creating new social relations to replace the deforming ones 
through which the state contains class struggle. Counter-organisation challenges the traditional 
boundaries between ‘clients’ and workers and the non-class categories which we have described. The 
forms of organisation we have described involve ways of relating to each other which are anti- 
capitalist and at the same time, in a partial and temporary way, also socialist and feminist: moves to- 
wards collective rather than hierarchical ways of working, new relationships between men and wom- 
en, between adults and children. It is using the ends which we seek as the means of achieving them. 
This is sometimes called ‘prefigurative struggle.’ 

This approach leads us to reject the kind of political practice which involves thinking entirely in 
terms of demands. While it is important to demand resources, one thing we cannot ask for is new 
social relations: we have to make them. Relationships forged in the struggle are not a pleasant by- 
product of our activities, but an essential part of that struggle. They also let us see what might be 
possible in a post-capitalist society.* 


State workers can “identify some space within the conditions of their relationship with 
the state” to “resist or challenge the forms of relations imposed on them.” 


We realise that these struggles, in themselves are not enough. They are often small, fragmented and 
isolated .... They and a growing network of struggles like them are essential, but their significance 
depends on the extent to which they are integrated into the general struggle for socialism. 


She mentions, in particular, tactics that sound like the” open mouth” and “good work”: 


Bus workers found that public protest about inadequate services helped them to put pressure on un- 
ion officials to consider more militant action against the cuts. They also found that, as they were 
able to point to inadequate staffing, lack of spare parts for buses, bus users began to understand the 
connection between government cuts and why ‘No Number 86 turned up the other night’. Organis- 
ing a campaign together they later prevented fare increases of 24 per cent and plan in future to use 


bid. 
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the tactic of refusal to collect fares, in which they feel the combined class strength of bus workers 
and users can best be applied." 


In the case of state care workers, “[a] strategy of continuing to provide resources while 
refusing to impose the ‘state form’ on them may be far more threatening to the state than 
withdrawing labour. It will involve non-cooperation with management, refusal to recognise 
hierarchies and orders, the introduction of collective decision-making and new kinds of rela- 
tionship with ‘clients’.” State workers may also stop limiting their actions to prescribed pro- 
cedures within the system, and instead (e.g.) join clients on the picket line or join tenants in 


blocking bulldozers to challenge redevelopment projects.’ 


‘bid. 
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The Danger of Diversion and Cooptation, Non- 
Reformist Reforms, and the Need for a Dual Track 


Most varieties of anarchism, as well as other leftist movements with interstitial development 
models, have tended to emphasize the building of countet-institutions as a reaction not only 
against seizing political power, but frequently against engagement with the state as such. 

The Danger of Cooptation. This aversion to en aging with the state is certainly under- 
standable. There is a long and u ly history of transformational leftist movements being co- 
opted, betrayed, or suppressed ble patties in power. 

The classic case is the new Bolshevik regime in Russia which, faced with the impera- 
tives—as their leadership saw them—of staving off counter-revolution or defeat in a civil war, 
did things like su press other parties of the left, turn the soviets into transmission belts for 
party and ee government policy, and replace the factory committees with “one-man 
management” in the interest of increased war production. 

n Venezuela, Chavez (to some extent) and Maduro (much more so) coopted or sup- 
pressed the Bolivarian movement’s communalist counter-institutions. The communes and 
their institutions were, for the most part, effectively coopted by the state’s distribution of oil 
revenue patronage, and subsumed as de facto transmission hele of state policy in a manner 
similar to what happened to the soviets under the Bolsheviks. Indeed, the entire communalist 
poe has been weakened by the social sector’s heavy reliance on oil revenue from the state, 

ampering its ability to develop autonomous productive capacity independently of both the 
state and capitalist sectors. The Venezuelan state, in addition, has pursued largely the same 
developmentalist, authoritarian high modernist model as its neoliberal predecessors. 

Miriam Lang, a professor from Ecuador, notes that it represents a broader problem of 
vanguardist culture in leftist electoral movements sapping social movements of their auton- 
omy and initiative. 

One problem is that the progressive governments, to the degree that their members came from so- 

cial movement processes and protests with a left-wing political identity, have taken on a sort of van- 

uard identity, as if they know what people need .... And political participation has become a type 

of applause for whatever project the government leaders are proposing.... The lefts that come to lead 

in the state apparatus end up immersed in powerful dynamic characteristic of those apparatuses and 

they are transformed as persons, through the new spaces in which they move, because the logics of 


their responsibilities provide them with other experiences and begin to shape their political hori- 
zons as well as their culture. Their subjectivity is transformed, they embody the exercise of power." 


In Greece, the Syriza political party did not so much coopt the social movements cen- 
tered on Syntagma, as ignore them and sell them out altogether. States, as Theodoris Karyo- 
tis writes of Syriza, are ‘much more understanding of the type of struggles that envision a 


“T atin America: End of a golden age? Franck Gaudichaud interviews Miriam Lang and Edgardo Lander,” 
Life on the Left, February 14, 2018 <https://lifeonleft.blogspot.com/2018/02/latin-america-end-of-golden- 
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stronger state as the mediator of social antagonisms.” Unfortunately, the Greek public’s re- 
lieved welcome for Syriza, motivated by a desire for a “demobilization, and... institutionaliza- 
tion of the struggles,” resulted “the curtailing of demands that did not fit into a coherent 
program of state management—including most projects that revolve around popular self- 
management of the commons.” 

he “real constituent power,” Karyotis notes, “the real agents of social change,” are 
“tangible, everyday collectives and individuals rooted in concrete struggles at the local level, 
disrupting the flow of power and bringing forward alternatives.” 

This warning is bey “we should beware the transformation of the baw initially ap- 
proached as an ‘instrument’ of the movement, into an organizational an discursive center 
point”; ee sucked into the discourse of state administration and electoral politics en- 
tails a visible danger of incorporation of movements into the dominant political order.” Ra- 
ther: 

To approach self-determination, sot a society should find creative ways to constitute itself as a 

counterpower, without becoming absorbed within the existing institutions of power. There is no 


doubt that the movements’ relationship with the state, even with a nominally “progressive” govern- 
: ; se Y prog g 
ment, should remain autonomous, confrontational and antagonistic. 


David Bollier and Silke Helfrich observe, similarly, that the Syriza coalition “discovered 
that its stunning electoral victory, nominally giving it control of a sovereign state, was not 
enough.” 


The Greek state was in fact still subordinated to the power of international capital and the geopolit- 
ical interests of other states. The rise of Indigenous politician Evo Morales to the presidenc of Bo- 
livia revealed a similar lesson: even smart, well-intentioned electoral movements have trouble trans- 
cending the dee imperatives of state power because the state remains tightly yoked to an interna- 
tional system ernie finance and resoutce extraction.” 


Andreas Karitzis ascribes Syriza’s failure to its almost exclusive focus on popular mobi- 
lization and electoral politics. He recommends, instead: 


A network of resilient, dynamic and interrelated circuits of co-operative productive units, alternative 
financial tools, local cells of self-governance, community control over infrastructure facilities, digital 
data, energy systems, distribution networks etc. These are wey? of gaining a degree of autonomy 
necessary to defy the despotic control of the elites over society. 


John Holloway sees socialist models based on taking state power not so much abolishin 
as reproducing the capital-labor relationship. It takes for granted the existence of alienate 
wage labor under capitalism, and juxtaposes to it institutional structures like corporate man- 
agement and the state which are separate from and above it. The traditional Left aims at cap- 
turing such structures and using them for the benefit of labor: 


..a movement that struggles to improve the living standards of workers (considered as victims and 
objects) immediately refers to the state. Why? Because the state, due to its very separation from so- 
ciety, is the ideal institution if one seeks to achieve benefits for people. This is the traditional think- 
ing of the labor movement and that of the left governments that currently exist in Latin America.4 


The state option, pursued by movements like Syriza and Podemos, “entails channeling 
aspirations and struggles into institutional conduits that, by necessity, force one to seek a 


‘Theodoros Karyotis, “Chronicles of a Defeat Foretold,” ROAR Magazine, Winter 2015 
<https://roarmag.org/magazine/syriza-movements-power-commons/>. 

2David Bollie: and Silke Helfrich, Free, Fair and Alive: The Insurgent Power of the Commons (Gabriola Is- 
land, B.C., Canada: New Society Publishers, 20 10) 296. 

3Bollier, “Andreas Karitzis on SYRIZA: Ned to Invent New Ways to Do Politics,” P2P Foundation 
Blog, Feb. 6, 2017 __—_<https://blog.p2pfoundation.net/andreas-karitzis-syriza-need-invent-new-ways- 
politics/2017/02/06>. 

4Amador Fernandez-Savater, “John Holloway: cracking capitalism vs. the state option,” ROAR Magazine, 
September 29, 2015 <https://roarmag.org/essays/john-holloway-cracking-capitalism-vs-the-state-option/>. 
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conciliation between the anger that these movements express and the reproduction of capi- 


tal ” 


state, any state, is so bound into the we 


Because the existence of any government involves promoting the reproduction of capital (by attract- 
ing foreign investment, or through some other means), there is no way around it. This inevitably 
means taking part in the aggression that is capital. It’s what has already happened in Bolivia and 
Venezuela, and it will also be the problem in Greece or Spain.’ 


As Holloway observes in his canis of the Zapatista rejection of state power, “The 


of global capitalist social relations that it has no Op- 


tion, whatever the composition of the government, but to promote the reproduction of those 
relations....”? 
This applies, he argues, even to interstitial movements insofar as they interact with the 
state. Contact with the state 


peas 


is not neutral: it tends to draw us into certain ways of doing things. We go to a state school or uni- 
versity and it pulls us into a certain type of education. We receive a state eae for studying or some 
other purpose and it too tends to impose certain conditions. An occupie factory seeks to avoid re- 

ression by seeking legal recognition of its status, but to do so, it has to satisfy certain requirements, 
Fil certain forms, adopt a certain language. We occupy an empty warehouse and set up a social cen- 
tre and then find that we can apply for a state subsi y to improve the building—and that we are 
mote likely to receive it if we do not antagonise the local government too much. And so on. In some 
cases, some sort of state funding seems necessary for realising our collective project of an alternative 
doing. How, then, do we relate to the state and state funding?? 


Ana Cecilia Dinerstein echoes Holloway on the essentially capitalist nature of the state, 


based on her experience of the “Pink Tide.” 


On the one hand, new autonomous movements emerged and regarded themselves as prefigurative, 
for they offered a myriad of autonomous initiatives that shaped the politics of the time through rad- 
ical ioe cooperative work, art, entertainment and care; new forms of defending indigenous 
traditions and customs; horizontal democracy; environmental awareness and territorialized re- 
sistance cultivated in imaginative forms on a day-to-day basis in neighbourhoods, squares, the coun- 
tryside, jungles, and harbours. This change in social movements and activism that eps into Eu- 
rope, (particularly but not exclusively Southern Europe), a decade later, indicated a shift from a 
claim-making role to a prefigurative role based on the articulation of alternative practices, which I 
have called ‘concrete utopias.’ 

However, what also became apparent during ‘the pink tide’ period, was that the integration of 
movements’ concrete utopias into the politica , legal and olicy instruments of governability re- 
quired their deradicalisation. As left governments aera to incorporate movements’ ideas, de- 
mands and practices into state institutions, legal apparatuses and other state structures, (after initial- 
a repressing them, in some cases ) they pe invisible everything that does not fit into the 

tate’s existing parameters of legibility. In doing so, they inhibited social movements’ most im- 
portant innovations... 

We should know by now that the state will never be the political form of organisation for radical 
change, but it is a political mediation. By political mediation I mean that the State is not simply an 
instrument of regulation, co-optation, coercion, and oppression. It is the olitical form of capitalist 
social relations and therefore intervenes in the process of shaping our eats of existence and re- 
sistance. As a mediation, the state ‘intervenes’ in the appropriation of grassroots autonomous prac- 
tices by power by legalising them or monetising them. In soe so, it works to force grassroots au- 
tonomous practice into forms which fit the capitalist/patriarchal/colonial demarcation of reality. 

... [The Left] must recognise that the State is not a state in a capitalist society, ie. a erent 
na on which the common good is decided, but a capitalist state. The state is a class state. Its ‘relative 
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autonomy’, makes both reform on behalf of the working class and capitalist accumulation possible, 
but the state will ultimately function to preserve a legal order based on private property.” 


In any case, Holloway argues, a movement focused on electoral politics will entail a selec- 
tion of some priorities over others, and if allowed to will divert all the resources at its disposal 
to those priorities at the expense of the rest. 


No matter how much lip service is aid to the movement and its importance, the goal of the 
conquest of power inevitably involves an instrumentalisation of struggle. The struggle has an aim: to 
conquer political power. The struggle is a means to achieve that aim. Those elements of struggle 
which do not contribute to the achievement of that aim are either given a secondary importance or 
must be suppressed altogether: a hierarchy of struggles is established .... So many struggles, so 
many ways of expressing our rejection of capitalism, so many ae of fighting for our dream of a 
different society are sim ly filtered out, simply remain unseen when the world is seen through the 
prism of the conquest o power... 

The party is the organisational form which most clearly expresses this hierarchisation. The form 
of the party, whether vanguardist or parliamentary, presupposes an orientation towards the state 
and tee ittle sense without it. The party is in fact a form of disciplining class struggle, of subor- 
dinating the myriad forms of class struggle to the overriding aim of gaining control of the state.” 


The party’s orientation toward the state, in fact, causes it to take on class characteristics 
of the state: 


The state is not just any organisation, but a particular form of organisation, and to focus the 
struggle for chan eon the state has profound implications for the movement against ca ital. The 
state is a way of doing things: the wrong us of doing them. The state is a form of oe tan de- 
veloped over centuries as an integral part o the capitalist system. Capital is above all a process of 
separation: of the separation of the object of creation from the creating subject, of the et from 
herself and those around her, of that which has been created from the process of creation, and so on. 
The state is part of this process of separation. It is the separation of the public from the private, of 
the common affairs of the community from the community itself. The state is an organisation sepa- 
rated from society, staffed principally by fulltime officials. Its language and its practices express 
that separation: the language of officialdom, the practices that follow set procedures and formali- 
ties. The separation from society is oliced by rules and hierarchies that ensure the maintenance of 
the Setishel forms of behaviour. The relation of the state to society is an external relation: it re- 
lates to eople as citizens (or non-citizens), as individuals abstracted Fea their social context and 
the particularities of their doing. It is only as such abstract atoms that the citizens can be represent- 
ed—the passions and particularities of real people cannot be ‘represented’. The state, by its very 
form, and independent y of the content of its action, confirms an reproduces the negation of sub- 
jectivity on which capital is based. It relates to people not as subjects but as Spects [cote and this 
amounts to the same thing—as subjects reduced to the status of mere abstractions. 

A political organisation which focuses its action upon the state inevitably reproduces these char- 
acteristics of the state as a form of relations. To gain influence within the state or to capture what 
appears to be control over the state, the St must adopt those forms of behaving and think- 
ing which are characteristic of the state. Thus, political parties, however left-wing or indeed ‘revolu- 
tionary’, are characterised by hierarchical structures and tend to adopt certain forms of language and 
behaviour which dovetail with those of the state. The external relation to society is reproduced in 
the concept of the ‘masses’—a quantity of undifferentiated, abstract atoms, with limited capacities 
and in need of leadership. 

These left-wing patties may well be anti-capitalist in their intentions, but in their forms of or- 
ganisation and action they tend to reproduce the objectification of the person which is the core of 
capitalist social relations.3 


‘Ana Cecilia Dinerstein, “Why does the political left fail grassroots movements?” Open Democracy, May 
2020 <https://www.opendemocracy.net/en/opendemocracyuk/why-did-latin-americas-social-movement- 
governments-fail/>. 


betes How to Change the World Without Taking Power. New Edition. Instituto de Ciencias Sociales 


Humanidades, Benemérita Universidad Auténoma de Puebla (Ann Arbor and London: Pluto Press, 2002, 2005 


Pp- 16-17. 


3Holloway, Crack Capitalism, pp. 58-59. 
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Dual Strateg . Despite all these warnings, a primar focus on constructing counter- 
institutions—“building A new society within the shell of the old’—and not attempting to 
initiate a rupture, does not imply a heal in rinciple to engage with the state in any way. 
Buildin prefigurative institutions at the local level is not sufficient by itself, without recog- 
nizin se real danger of repression by reactionary forces at the nation-state level. 

The approach I recommend can be variously described as a “dual strategy,” “dual power,” 
or “division of labor.” 

Efforts like Syriza and Podemos have been failures to the extent that they were tried as 
primar venues for implementing post-ca italist transitional agendas. But given a realistic 
view of their urpose and limit, they might ave been quite useful for running interference on 
behalf of the local, refigurative movements and giving them a safe space in which to grow. 

In Erik Olin Wright’s schema the interstitial strategy is one of two “metamorphic” 
strategies; the other is “symbiotic,” which envisions treating the state as terrain for struggle 
“in which the possibility exists of USING THE STATE to build social power both within 
the state itself and in other sites of power.” 

Although interstitial and symbiotic strategies are conceptually distinct, and their respec- 
tive advocates sometimes disparage one other, Wright considers them potentially comple- 
mentary. 

Both envision a trajectory of change that progressively enlarges the social spaces of social empow- 

erment, but interstitial strategies largely by-pass the state in pursuing this objective while symbiotic 

strategies try to systematically use the state to advance the process of emancipatory social empow- 


erment. These need not constitute antagonistic strategies—in many circumstances they comple- 
ment each other, and indeed may even require each other.! 


While s mpathetic to the interstitial a proach, Wright doubts that it is sufficient by it- 
self. Although he advocates interstitial sicvelgpinene of post-capitalist institutions as the pri- 
mary strategy, he considers it necessary to combine it with some form of social democratic 
electoralism. 
Interstitial strategies may create enlarged spaces for non-commodified, non-capitalist economic re- 
lations, but it seems unlikely that this could sufficiently insulate most people from dependency on 
the capitalist economy and sufficiently weaken the power of the capitalist class and the dependency 
of economic activity on capital accumulation to render the transition trough in the revolutionary 
scenario short and shallow. And while interstitial strategies may expand the scope of social empow- 
erment, it is difficult to see how they could ever by themselves sufficiently erode the basic structural 
power of capital to dissolve the capitalist limits on emancipatory social change.* 


Elsewhere he writes: “Eroding ae is nota fantasy. But it is only plausible if it is 
combined with the social-democratic idea of taming capitalism.” 
We need a way of linking the bottom-up, society-centered strategic vision of anarchism with the 


top-down, state-centered strategic logic of social democracy. We need to tame apetem in ways 
that make it more erodible, and erode capitalism in ways that make it more tamable. 


One reason for Wright’s pessimism regarding a purely interstitial strate y is that he re- 
jects the assumption that capitalism is necessarily a system with an end as wellasa beginning, 
or that interstitial processes of creating counter-institutions can exploit its systemic crises.4 

Nevertheless, he is not necessaril pessimistic about the ossibility of ost-capitalist 
transition as such. As indicated above, he sees a role for the sym 10tic sp prcich of engaging 
the state alongside that of interstitial evolution ina larger metamorphic strategy. 


st Olin Wright, Envisioning Real Utopias (London and New York: Verso, 2010), p- 322. 
2Ibid., p. 335. 
Weeki “How to Be = an Anticapitalist Today,” Jacobin, December 2, 2015 
<https:/ f on) acobinmag.com/2015/12/erik-olin-wright-real-utopias-anticapitalism-democracy/>. 
4Ibid., pp. 89-107. 
AWright, Envisioning Real Utopias, pp. 335-336. 
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While he is wrong to neglect the fundamental shift in correlation of forces resulting 
from the terminal crises of capitalism interacting with new technical possibilities for produc- 
tion in the commons, Wright is entirely correct in refusing to treat the state as a monolithic 
entity, and in raising the possibility of engaging or transforming parts of it. 

Even as seeming a hardliner against engaging with the state as Holloway rejects strate- 
gies based on purism, instead advocating a case-by-case approach—so long as it is a conscious 
one. 


The Zapatistas take the radical position of refusing all state subsidies and avoiding all contact with 
the state in so far as possible: by creating their own schools and system of health care, for example. 
Some other radical groups Cons but not all, of the piquetero groups in Argentina, for example) 
take the opposite view, name y that to receive money from the state is simply to recover a small part 
of the seceded that we have created, and that the important issue is not where the money comes 
from (since all wealth comes from the workers), but to find ways of asserting effective social control 
over the money (refusing state conditions and organising forms of directly democratic control of 
the use of the money). It is not necessary to say that either of these views is wrong or right. The im- 
portant thing is probably the manner in which the decision is taken (and constantly subjected to 
question): its relation to the opening or closing of the crack in question will depend on the context 
of the struggle and should not be made a question of dogma. bore all, it can not be a question of 
purity. In a struggle in-against-and-beyond capitalism, there is no purity: what matters rather is the 
direction of the struggle, the movement against-and-beyond.’ 


And despite her seeming] essimistic analysis quoted earlier, Dinerstein likewise of- 
fered some hopeful advice for a ower movements on the ground and leftist electoral par- 
ties, in their relations with each other. The advice amounts, essentially, to the leftist parties 
standing to the side and handing the mic to the prefigurative movements, and to the move- 
ments constructing dual power to pressure the state toward a Partner State institutional 
model coextensive with civil society. 


The question then is not how can left governments encourage radical change from the very in- 
stitutions, political dynamics and structures of the State? The question is in what ways can sie oe: 
rative movements, grassroots innovative ptactices, and citizens’ initiatives push fora prefigurative 
translation from the government? How can they prevent the government of the Left from trans- 
forming their radical action into governable practices, institutions, ideas, and legislation that will 
obliterate the concrete utopian element of their actions?... 

By prefi urative translation I mean an engagement with the creative process of transformation 

that is already taking place at the grassroots, within what I call the ‘beyond zone of movement col- 

lective action’. Prefigurative translation is a form of translation that requires co-construction of pol- 

icy. But not only this. Such co-construction must engage with what is ey being proposed and 

experienced by grassroots movements instead of attempting to filter radical elements to prevent 

them from entering the policy realm... 
If the party recognises that change comes from below, from the process of deployment and ex- 
pansion of movements’ alternative-creatin ey that is being experimented with in what I call 

the beyond zone of movements activity, policy s ould be prefigurative too. This means that the left in 

power should render visible what is already Aci proposed and experienced at the grassroots. This 

does not mean to ‘learn’ from the movement's alternatives, but to facilitate the emergence of a col- 

lective intellect that can create alternative forms of politics. That is to let the society in movement 

govern... 
The vital goal of autonomous struggles is to overcome the differentiation between the state and 

civil society.” 

Even acting from outside the state, elements of the existin system like the procedural 
rules of the regulatory bureaucracies and the judicial system can be turned against it and used 
as counterpowers (as we Saw in the previous Cc apter). 

On a more positive level, it’s worthwhile to seek what André Gorz called “non-reformist 
reforms.” So long as social democratic reforms are seen as a source of improved background 


‘Holloway, Crack Capitalism, pp. 57-58. 
2Dinerstein, “Why does the political left fail grassroots movements?” 
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conditions against which to pursue the construction of a post-capitalist, post-state society, 
and not the actual way to construct it, they can be of value. Because the workers’ movement 
risks having any particular reform coopted by capitalism for its own purposes, it must be con- 
sciously guided by the “non-reformist” standard in pursuing reforms. 


Is it possible from within—that is to say, without having reviously destroyed capitalism—to 
impose anti-capitalist solutions which will not immediately be incorporated into and subordinated 
to the system? 

...[A non-reformist reform bases the possibility of attaining its objective on the implementa- 
tion of fundamental political and economic changes. These changes can be sudden, just as they can 
be gradual. But in any case they assume a modification of the relations of power; they assume that 
the workers will take over power or assert a force (that is to say, a non-institutionalized force) strong 
enough to establish, maintain, and expand those tendencies within the system which serve to weaken 
capitalism and to shake its joints... 

.. The only possible line for the movement is to seize, from the present on, those powers which 
will prepare it to assume the leadership of society and which will permit it in the meantime to con- 
trol and to plan the development of the society, and to establish certain limiting mechanisms which 
will restrict or dislocate the power of capital.} 


Whether a reform is “reformist” or “non-reformist” depends not on whether it presents 
an obvious and objective appearance, to both capital and hoe of incompatibility with the 
present pore structure. It deoeal on how it will affect the long-term balance a power be- 
tween labor and capital, and be exploitable by the former as leverage against the latter to im- 
pose still further concessions in the future. 

Non-teformist are also distinguished from reformist reforms by who controls the im- 
plementation. 


Structural reform is by definition a reform implemented or controlled by those who demand it. 
Be it in agriculture, the university, property relations, the region, the administration, the economy, 
etc., a structural reform always requires the creation of new centers of democratic power. 

... [S]tructural reform always requires a decentralization of the decision making power, a re- 
striction on the powers of State or Capital, an extension of popular gee that is to say, a victory of 
democracy over dictatorship of profit. No nationalization 1s tn itselfa structural reform.4 


The alternatives can also be framed as “subordinate” vs. “autonomous” ibaa The pur- 
suit of autonomous power is “a strategy of progressive conquest of power by the workers...”5 


«Lo assert that every reform, so long as political hegemony does not belong to the working class, is 
of a reformist character and only results in a preservation of the system, making it more to erable, is 
to argue from a fallacious schematicism ahere as workers’ power is concerned. For while it is true 
that every reform Gee example, nationalization and economic planning) is absorbed a system and 
ends up by consolidating it so long as it leaves the power of the capitalist state intact, and as long as 
it leaves the execution and administration of the reform in the hands of the State alone, it is also 
true, inversely, that every conquest of autonomous powers by the working class, whether these pow- 
ets be institutionalized or not, will not attenuate wise antagonisms but, on the contrary, will accen- 
tuate them, will yield new opportunities for attacking the system, will make the system not more but 
less tolerable b sharpening the conflict between the human demands of the workers and the inert 
needs of capital. One must indeed be a poor Marxist to believe that in the framework of the capital- 
ist “eladonships of production, the fundamental contradictions between labor and capital can be at- 
tenuated to the point of becoming acceptable when the workers’ local conquest of power gives them 
aricher and more concrete consciousness of their power asa class. 


Harry Cleaver oe in place of the old distinction between reform and revolution 
that dominated the Old Left, the Midnight Notes Collective’s distinction between “inside 


iad Gorz, Strategy for Labor: A Radical Proposal (Boston: Beacon Press, 1964), pp. 5, 8. 
2Ibid. p. 6. 

Ibid. b. 8. 

4Ibid. p. 8n 

Ibid. pp. 9-10. 

°Ibid. p. 33. 
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capitalism (i.e., consistent with its dynamic) or outside of it (ie., autonomous, constituting real 
alternatives ).” He quotes their Promissory Notes pamphlet: 


...[A]utonomous struggles strive to create social spaces and relations that are as independent of and 

opposed to capitalist social relations as possible. They may directly confront or seek to take over and 
reorganize capitalist institutions (a factory, for example) or create new spaces outside those institu- 
tions (e.¢., baa gardening or a housing cooperative) or access resources that should be common. 
They foster collective, non-commodified relations, processes, and products that function to some 
real degree outside of capitalist relations and give power to the working class in its efforts to create 
alternatives to capital. 


This takes us back to Cleaver’s ruptural strategy of opening, expanding and linking up 


spaces outside the logic of capital: 


If Marx’s perception was correct, and I think our historical experience since his time has confirmed 
it, we are no mote likely to be able to abolish money all at once than we are to abolish capitalism as a 
whole. If so, then it seems to me, the most practical and productive way to proceed is to examine the 
steps that we have taken in the past, and that we might take in the future, to figure out how to ad- 
vance progressively toward both objectives. Those steps include both those that restrict the sphere 
of money and exchange—while expanding spheres free of it—and those that involve the diversion 
of money for our own purposes, including funding programs designed to reduce or eliminate the 
need for it. As we strive to marginalize and ultimately squeeze money, exchange, markets, and capi- 
talism entirely out of our lives, both kinds of steps constitute a subversion of capital’s own use of 
money.’ 

I don’t think any of the old privileged strategies of attacking the state with the objective of abol- 
ishing it immediately and in toto, or trying to build a cadre of professional revolutionaries to talk 
everyone else into uniting to overthrow the government and seize state power, are likely to be any 
more effective in getting us beyond capitalism in the future than they have been in the past. Instead 
it seems to me that the best we can do is to be clear about what, concretely, we want to get rid of, and 
then set about trying to do so, while simultaneously fighting for more time, space, and resources to 
experiment with, and elaborate alternatives to virtually every aspect of capitalist society.” 


Non-teformist reforms, we should emphasize, are not limited to any particular level of 
overnment. Paul Mason writes of policy measures that, by shifting bargaining power and 
lowering the rate of extraction, simultaneousl promote both pes eat alice transition and 
liberal capitalism in the interim. At the municipal level, in the event of a city like Barcelona 
alopestu baste income and promoting commons-based peer production, he ae 


Would capitalism collapse? 

No. The does frantic “survival capitalists” would go away—the rip-off consultancies; the 
low-wage businesses; the rent-extractors. 

But you would attract the most innovative capitalists on earth, and you would make the city vast- 
ly more tivable for the million-plus people who cal it home.3 


Of course walking the line between reformist and non-reformist reforms can be hazard- 
ous. We've already seen, in Chapter Ten, that ruling classes can be pushed off-balance and 
forced to retreat great distances when sufficiently Sead They are capable of making enor- 
mous concessions when forced to it; at the same time, as Colin Barker argues, they will at- 
tempt to structure the concessions in such a way that they can be either coopted or reversed. 


Such developments [mass mobilization and popular seizure of initiative] often throw ruling classes 
into disarray. The normal basis of their te assumes the relatively “tractable” nature (Edmund 
Burke) of those they dominate, a condition that depends on their “knowing their place” and—above 
all—not acting and organizing collectively. “Normality,” as historian Lawrence Goodwyn puts it 
nicely, is a condition where “a relatively small number of citizens possessing high sanction move 
about in an authoritative manner and a much larger number of people without such sanction move 


‘Harry Cleaver, Rupturing the Dialectic: The Struggle Against Work, Money, and Financialization (Chico, 
Oakland, Edinburgh, Baltimore: AK Press, 2017), pp. 240-241. 

2Tbid. p. 266. 

3Paul P Mason, “Postcapitalism and the City,” P2P Foundation Blog, October 12, 2016 
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about more softly.” The partial or large-scale upsetting of that condition can compel the powerful 
to stutter and fall back, sometimes to concede something. But only for a while: ultimately, an “orga- 
nized people” (or “an organizing people”) is an intolerable] constraint on ongoing exploitation and 
oppression. By one means or another, by some variable mixture of repression an Jor see oars 
and co-optation, ruling elites will attempt to claw back their position and remove or reduce the 
threats posed by the very existence of popes movements. They will look for ways to reduce move- 
ment impacts, not least by seeking allies from within the movement who reject its further potential 
radicalization.! 


Our strategy must be just the reverse. Occasions in which ruling classes are caught at 
this kind of disa vantage are relativel infrequent and unpredictable. refusal to make elec- 
toral or political action our primary 7 Op does not, by any means, rule out taking advantage 
of such occasions when the arise—seizing the momentum, and pushing the r ing classes 
and their state as quickly and as far as we can while we can. 

But it is imperative that, in whatever concessions we can force from them, the conces- 
sions be structured in such a way as to minimize the likelihood of cooptation or reversal. 
Non-teformist reforms include ensuring that what reforms are adopted take a form most 
likely to be irreversible. It includes not only the internal organization of reformist policies 
along lines of selfmanagement (Morrison vs. Corbyn, etc.) but tying them down externally 
with a myriad of anti-capitalist relationships in order to minimize or dilute neoliberal influ- 
ence on them. Self-management and commons governance must be pushed to their absolute 
high tide mark, submer ing as many areas of life as possible and reorganizing them on that 
basis in a manner intended to last. Barker, writing with Gareth Dale, cites the “productive re- 
construction” strategy advocated by Panagiotis Sotiris: 


We must think of “productive reconstruction” not as a “return to growth” but as a process of trans- 
formation and intense confrontation with capital, based upon piiblie ownership, selfmanagement, 
and forms of workers control. It has to be a process of experimentation and learning. Contemporar 
forms of solidarity, of self-management, of alternative non-commercial networks of distribution, of 
open access to services, the discussions on how to use the public sector or how to run public utilities 
are not only ways to deal with urgent social problems. They are also experimental test sites for alter- 
native forms efpredacton and social organization, based upon the “traces of communism” and col- 
lective inventiveness and in enuity in contemporary resistances and everyday gestures of solidari- 
ty—something exemplified in the myriad acts of solidarity in Greece during the refugee crisis. 


“Central to that reconstruction,” Barker and Dale continue, is a shaping of society as a 
whole outside the movement’s engagement with the state: 


the expansion of new forms of popular democratic power, of workers’ control, of solidarity and co- 
ordination that lie beyond the scope, and indeed the competence, of metre parliamentarism. If “so- 
cial revolution” is again to belong on the agenda of the Left, that is where it must find its center: not 
simply in a change of government, but in the remaking of power and control across the whole face 
of society, a remaking that must—here Sotiris cites Antonio Gramsci’s Prison Notebooks—attend 
to the “molecular” forms of historical change, that is to say, the multifarious, complex, and non- 
deterministic ways in which social practices are continually being reshaped.” 


Rees the slippery distinction between “reform” and “revolution,” and the question 
of the re ationship of commons-based counter-institutions to the existing system during the 


‘Colin Barker, “Chapter 1: Social Movements and the Possibility of Socialist Revolution.” In Colin Bark- 
er, Gareth Dale, and Neil Davidson, eds., Revolutionary Rehearsals in the Neoliberal Age (Chicago: Haymarket 
Books, meh pp- 68-69. Pagination from pdf at ibrary Genesis 
<http://library.lol/main/6214Co042A98CA68BB9CAEF6B17BFCE20>. 
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transition process, Vangelis Papadimitropoulos’s threefold classification schema of analytic 
approaches—liberal, reformist, and anti-capitalist—is useful. 
Whereas the liberal theory places the Commons between the state and the market, the reformist 
theory argues for the reforms necessary that could force capitalism to adjust to the Commons in the 


long run. In contrast to both the liberal and the reformist, the anti-capitalist theory supports the de- 
velopment of the Commons against and beyond capitalism. 


That is, the liberal theory assumes the commons will coexist alongside state and market, 
as parts within a functional division of labor, as a normal state of affairs which persists indef- 
initely. The reformist theory views capitalism as a system with an end, but sees that end as a 

radual process that will be eee ht ae by capitalism adjusting to the commons over the 
Tae run. The commons will “rep ace capitalism trom within, just as capitalism did with feu- 
dalism.... Commons-based peer production can beat capitalism on its own ground: that is, 
competition. Technology can render the Commons more competitive in relation to capital- 
ism and pave the way for a ost-capitalist ethical economy supported by a partner state”—i.e., 
something like Erik Olin right s “symbiotic” approach. The ane view is closer to 
what Wright called “interstitialist”: it sees the commons as eventually supplantin the state 
and el but without engaging or reforming them to in any significant degree uring the 
transition process.’ 

The anti-capitalist view, of which Papadimitropoulos treats George Caffentzis and Sil- 
via Federici as representative, agrees with the reformists that capitalism will come to an end. 
In the meantime, the commons serve as an ecolo y of counter-institutions that protect us 
from the worst aspects of capitalism; but beyond that they will also serve as the seeds of the 
successor society: 


From the ‘free software’ to the ‘solidarity economy’ movement, a whole world of new social relations 
is coming into existence based on the principle of communal sharing, sustained by the realization 
that capitalism has nothing to give us except more misery and divisions. Indeed, at a time of perma- 
nent crisis and constant assaults on jobs, wages, and social spaces, the construction of commons— 
‘time banks’, urban gardens, Community Supported Agriculture, food coops, local currencies, ‘crea- 
tive commons’ licenses, bartering practices—represents a crucial means of survival. In Greece, in the 
last two years, as wages and pensions have been cut on average 30 percent and unemployment 
among youth has reached 50 percent, various forms of mutual aid have appeared, like free medical 
services, free distributions of produce by farmers in urban centres, and the ‘reparation’ of the electri- 
cal wires disconnected because the bills were not paid. 

However, commoning initiatives are more than dikes against the neoliberal assault on out liveli- 
hood. They are the seeds, the embryonic form of an alternative mode of production in the make. 
This is how we should view also the squatters’ movements that have emerged in many urban periph- 
eries, signs of a growing opulation of city dwellers ‘disconnected’ from the formal world economy, 
now reproducing themselves outside of state and market control.” 

wag Today we see only fragments of this world (in the same way as in late Medieval Europe we 
may have seen only fragments of capitalism) but already the commons we build should enable us to 
gain more power with re ard to capital and the state and ee aeeny prefi ure a new mode of 
production, no longer built ona competitive principle, but on the principle of collective solidarity} 


The anti-capitalists differ from the reformists in that they see no point in trying to 
change the character of capitalist institutions in the interim, or shift the capitalist system 
from within. In fact attempting to do so catries the risk of cooptation, with capitalism (for 
one incorporating free and open-source information into its physical pro uction mod- 
els and t ereby prolonging its own life. 


‘Vangelis Papadimitropoulos, “The Politics of the Commons: Reform or Revolt?” tripleC 15/2 (2017) 
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They argue that the digital or immaterial Commons cannot have an autonomous substance in their 
own right, as they depend for their reproduction on both capitalism and the material commons. 
The digital or immaterial Commons should connect instead to the material Commons and form an 
alliance of anti-capitalistic Commons developing against capitalism... 


But as Papadimitropoulos a out, the fact that both reformists and anti-capitalists 
see the end of capitalism as a pro onged process, in which the commons exist within the inter- 
stices of the old society, renders the precise boundary between them rather unclear. ' 


What both the liberal and the anti-capitalist versions of the Commons... miss is the likelihood of 
EechnOIOEY badging the ge between material and immaterial production, thus eval engine Uae mo- 
nopoly of capitalism on the means and resources of production. The combination of the Internet, 
free software, 3D printers and artificial technology may render large-scale material production re- 
dundant, forcin corporations to adapt in the long run to the decentralisation and commonification 
of production. herefore, the model of an open cooperativism between ethical market entities, the 
artner state and the Commons carries significant potential for the future development of the 
ere since corporatism and the state are not going to wither away anytime soon. 
What the anti-capitalist version misses in comparison to the reformist is a ‘realistic’ plan ofa 
transition from epralise to the commonas....3 


Most importantly, as already suggested, the two approaches—exodus by means of a 
counter-economy created outside the capitalist system, on the one hand, and shifting the 
character of the overall system and its legacy institutions from within on the other—are not 
mutually exclusive. Regardless of what terminology is used, the fact of the matter is that all 
commons-based institutions, no matter how anti-capitalist the intent of those participating 
them, will interact to some extent with the capitalist system as a matter of simple necessity. 
Since the anti-capitalists themselves recognize that the commons will exist alongside capital- 
ism for some indeterminate period of time, there’s no reason the commons cannot attempt to 
condition the institutions ae capital and state at the same time they’re constructing the suc- 
cessor society. 

What’s more, institutions that were governed by the core logic of one system may well 
navigate the systemic transition while maintaining the same name and some degree of institu- 
tional continuity, despite a change in character corresponding to their semi wy to the 
changing larger system in which they are embedded. A craft guild in 1500 might have the 
same name as, an organizational continuity with, a craft guild that existed in 1200; yet in the 
one case it would be a mercantile capitalist corporation, and in the other a democratically 
governed federation of master craftsmen, with its character in both cases defined by the re- 
spective capitalist and feudal systems of which it was a part. 

As we saw in Chapter Ton, it is quite possible to force concessions from the state and 
capital. Indeed, as Gata points out, the state will often make major concessions in order to 
coopt the moderate opposition while See security—usually via wars or “internal secu- 
rity threats”—to control the radicals. The one imperative, above all, is to eliminate the plausi- 
ble promise and engineer a widespread sense of despair that the system is inevitable and will 
never be altered in its essential structure. 


Hopelessness isn’t natural. It needs to be produced. If we really want to understand this situation, we 
have to begin by understanding that the te thirty years have seen the construction of a vast bureau- 
cratic apparatus for the creation and maintenance of hopelessness, a kind of giant machine that is 
designed, first and foremost, to destroy any sense of possible alternative futures. At root is a verita- 
ble obsession on the part of the rulers of the world with ensuring that social movements cannot be 


‘Papadimitropoulos, “The Politics of the Commons,” p. 573. 
*Ibid., p. 575. 
Ibid., p. 576. 
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seen to grow, to flourish, to propose alternatives; that those who challenge existing power arrange- 
ments can never, under any circumstances, be perceived to win.’ 


This is a hi hly failure-prone strategy, however. Any petceived success or breakout by 
the opposition sliely to produce a snowball effect of hope and further resistance, and so on. 


If the story of the global justice movement tells us anything it’s that the moment there appears to be 
any sense of an opening, the imagination will immediate y spring forth. This is what effectively 
happened in the late ‘90s when it looked, for a moment, like we pe be moving toward a world at 
peace. In the US, for the last fifty years, whenever there seems to be any possibi ity of peace break- 
ing out, the same thing happens: the emergence of a radical social movement dedicated to rinciples 
of direct action and participatory democracy, aiming to revolutionize the very meaning o political 
life. In the late ’50s it was the civil hts movement; in the late ’7os, the anti-nuclear movement. This 
time it hap ened ona planetary cate and challenged capitalism head-on. These movements tend to 
be extraor inarily effective. Certainly the global justice movement was. Few realize that one of the 
main reasons it seemed to flicker in and out of existence so rapidly was that it achieved its principle 
[sic] goals so quickly. None of us dreamed, when we were organizing the protests in Seattle in 1999 
or at the IMF meetings in DC in 2000, that within a mere three or four years, the WTO process 
would have collapsed, that “free trade” ideologies would be considered almost entirely discredited, 
that every new trade pact they threw at peal ae the MIA to Free Trade Areas of the Americas 
act—would have been defeated, the World Bank hobbled, the power of the IMF over most of the 
world’s population, effectively destroyed. But this is precisely what hap ened.” 

..Nothing terrifies the rulers of the world, and particularly of the United States, as much as the 
danger of grassroots democracy. Whenever a genuinely democratic movement begins to emerge— 
particularly, one based on principles of civil disobedience and direct action—the reaction is the 
same; the government makes immediate concessions (fine, you can have votin rights; no re) 
then starts ratcheting up military tensions abroad. The movement is then forced to transform itself 
into an anti-war movement; which, pretty much invariably, is far less democratically organized. So 
the civil rights movement was followed by Vietnam, the anti-nuclear movement by proxy wars in El 
Salvador and Nicaragua, the global justice movement, by the “War on Terror.”3 


Maintaining the plausible promise of the movement—and particularly the visibility of 
the social alternatives its members create for themselves—is more important than the actual 
concessions forced from the state. The concessions are important in their own right, not only 
in signaling a shift in the correlation of forces and omen further resistance, but in 

: : z j ss - : Date 
providing a base to build further on ( non-reformist reforms me he plausible promise of a 
movement’s goals, according to networked conflict and asymmetric warfare specialist John 
Robb, “by making successful attacks, an alpha release if you will, on the target. If done cor- 
rectly, this proves that the target is vulnerable and the war has the possibility of being won.” )4 

And the greater the pro iferation of alternatives we create for ourselves in the interstices 
opened up y these concessions, the harder it will be for the capitalist state to close those 
openings back up. The more visible they are, the more they will contribute to the perception 
that the state’s concessions were forced from it, and reinforce its image of powerlessness. Vis- 
ible alternatives like solidarity economies—occupied factories, squats, landless peasant 
movements, neighborhood assemblies, mutual aid projects — 

shatter the sense of inevitability, that the system must, necessarily, be patched aes in the same 

form—this is why it became such an imperative of global governance to stamp them out, or, when 


that’s not possible, to ensure that no one knows about them. To become awate of it allows us to see 
everything we are already doing in a new light. To realize we're all already communists when work- 


‘David Graeber, Revolutions in Reverse: Essays on Politics, Violence, Art, and Imagination (London, New 
York, and Port Watson: Minor Compositions, 2011), pp. 31-32. 

*Ibid., p. 33. 

3Ibid., p. 34. 

4John Robb, “Starting an Open Source War,” Global Guerrillas, March 24, 2006 
<https://globalguerrillas.typepad.com/globalguerrillas/2006/03/starting_an_ope.html>. 
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ing on a common projects, all already anarchists when we solve problems without recourse to law- 
yers or police, all revolutionaries when we make something genuinely new." 


There are also forms of direct action that reduce the system’s overall power and under- 
mine its ability to react. Debt, for example, “has shown ele to be the the point of greatest 
weakness of the system ....”? Things like debt strikes and coordinated seule Gch de- 
faults on private Lh domestically, and on private and public debt internationally—not only 
offer the possibilit for a snowballing crisis that will challenge the state’s resources, but a 
mechanism for Bains a sense of mass solidarity among millions of people. 

The goal should be to keep the state and capital perpetually re) Stace with a virtuous 
cycle of concessions creating demand for further concessions, combined with an expandin 
ecosystem of dual power institutions, in a way that generates a sense of momentum beyon 
the state’s ability to co-opt. 

This is even better if it coincides with broad terminal crises that undermine the state’s 
material ca acity to suppress alternatives: 

And the same terminal crises that weaken the state’s repressive power weaken its coop- 
tive power; with its reduced material capacity to wield the stick comes a reduced sowed to 
offer the carrot. As a result, the plausible promise of the movement for a post-capit ist SOCtie- 
ty becomes its potential as a lifeline for survival. 


One might speak here of the promise made us by the state; that if we abandon any right to collec- 
tively manage our own affairs, we would at least be provided with basic life security. Or of the prom- 
ise offered y ca italism—that we could live like tae if we were willing to buy stock in our own 
collective subordination. All of this has come crashing down. What remains is what we are able to 

romise one another. Directly. Without the mediation of economic and political bureaucracies. 
The revolution begins by asking: what sort of promises do free men and women make to one anoth- 
er, and how, by fang them, Fa we begin to make another world?3 


Coming from the opposite direction, even a Marxist like Ralph Miliband saw the suc- 
cessful transformation pire and economy by a socialist regime as impossible without a du- 
al a proach, in partnership with a wide range of radical counter-institutions in civil society 
(although, of course, he saw the workers’ party in power as primary driver of the transition). 


This emphasis on constitutionalism, electoralism, and representation is certainly crucial in the defi- 
nition of ‘reformism ‘. But it is often caricatured by its opponents on the far lefe asa necessarily ex- 
clusive concern with electoral success and increased representation. In fact, ‘reformism’ is also com- 
patible, both theoretically and practically, with forms of struggle which, though carried on within 
the given constitutional framework, are not related to elections and representation—for instance 
industrial stru' gles, strikes, sit-ins, work-ins, demonstrations, marches, campaigns, etc., designed to 
se spo ic or general demands, oppose governmental policies, protest against given measures, 
and so on. 


Miliband, running through a scenario in which a radical socialist party wins an over- 
whelming electoral victory within a bourgeois democratic constitutional system, argues that 
the only way such a government can overcome large-scale passive sabotage by the state bu- 
reaucracy and by capitalist industry—not to mention the possibility of coup attempts or ter- 
rorism—is through a dual power strategy of radically restructuring the state, combined with 
the creation of an entire ecology of popular institutions permeating the whole society. In- 
tense activism by the latter institutions will run interference for the party in government, and 
provide molisical cover for its vigorous pursuit of a socialist agenda. 


'Graeber, Revolutions in Reverse, Pp- 37-38. 

2Tbid., p- 38. 

3Ibid., p- 39- 

4Ralph Miliband, Marxism and Politics (Oxford, London, Glasgow, New York, &c.: Oxford University 
Press, 197) p- 161. 
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The primary differences between the dual strategy described by Miliband, and what we 
advocate here, are 

1) that the overall strategy in which the electoral and activist efforts are en aged is one, 
not o seizing power, but of interstitial transition (such that the primary goal of the electoral 
effort is simpl to create the best possible background conditions for interstitial construction 
of pose capiealist society outside he state); an 

2) that the electoral effort is clearly secondary, and those engaged in the process of inter- 
stitial construction must not in any way delegate or concede any authority to political parties 
of the Left in government to limit their activity. The electoral parties exist primarily to create 
favorable conditions for interstitial development, to run political interference for it, and to 
play se cop to its bad cop in negotiating with the ruling class. 

mmanuel Wallerstein advocated a similar strategy of simultaneously engaging the state 

with the primary goal of mitigating harm, and building independent social structures of our 
own. There is no way of avoiding the necessity for 


short-term defensive action, including electoral action. The world’s populations live in the present, 
and their immediate needs have to be addressed. Any movement that neglects them is bound to lose 
the widespread passive support that is essential for its long-term success. But the motive and justifi- 
cation for defensive action should not be that of remedying a failing system but rather of preventing 
its negative effects from getting worse in the short run. 


But this must be combined with “the establishment of interim, middle-range goals that 
seem to move in the right direction.” 


I would suggest that one of the most useful—substantively, politically, ps chologically—is the at- 
tempt to move towards selective, but ever-widening, decommodification.... Industries, especially fail- 
ing industries, should be decommodified. This does not mean they should be ‘nationalized’—for the 
most part, simply another version of commodification. It means we should create structures, operat- 
ing in the market, whose objective is performance and survival rather than pions This can be done, 
as we know, from the history of universities or hospitals—not all, but the best. Why is such a logic 
impossible for steel factories threatened with delocalization?‘ 


Graeber recommended what he called “dual sovereignty,” because “we’re not going to 
have an insurrectionary moment where the state just falls away.” 


That’s one reason I’m so interested in Rojava, which is in a way historically unique, because the same 
people created what are essentially both sides of a dual power situation. In ortheast Syria right 
now..., have both a top-down and a bottom-up structure. The first is they can deal with the inter- 
national community and people who expect there to be something that looks like a state, with min- 
isters, a parliament, and so on; and the bottom-up as a form of constituent direct democracy, based 
on nested assemblies which start with just a few hundred people. They insist it’s not a state, though, 
because anybody with a gun is answerable to the bottom-up groups rather than the top-down ones. 
The top-down ones are just there for administrative purposes, guidance, negotiating with outsiders 
... rather like an Amazonian chief, in fact. 


(...0f like a Partner State.) 


One reason that even as an anarchist I get along with a lot of the Labour left in the UK is that they 
understand this. They actually say “We don’t want to co-opt the extraparliamentary left. We want 
to have you out there on the streets doing things more radical than we can, so as to create a synergy 
which will drive the general direction of society to the left.”” 


Christopher Wright’s analysis dovetails with that of the previous thinkers surveyed, in 
framing the transition in terms of the oe correlation of forces within the existing socie- 
ty. He states his project as “[reorienting] the Marxian conception of socialist revolution” 


‘Immanuel Wallerstein, “Revolts Against the System,” New Left Review 18 (November-December 2002) 
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from that of a completely ruptural seizure and overthrow of capitalist states—whether grounded in 
electoral or insurrectionary measures—followed by a planned and unitary reconstruction of societ 
(the “dictatorship of the proletariat”), to that of a very gradual process of economic and political 
transformation over many generations, in which the character of the economy changes together 
with that of the state. The long transition is not peaceful or smooth or blandly “reformist.” It is nec- 
essarily riven at all points by violent, quasi-insurrectionary clashes between the working class and the 
ruling class, between international popular movements seeking to carve out a new society and a capi- 
talist elite seeking to prolong the current one. Given the accumulating popular ptessure on a lobe 
scale, which among other things will succeed in electing ever more socialists to office, the capitalist 
state will, in spite of itself, participate to some extent in the construction of new economic hee 
that is the foundation of constructing a new society—even as the state in other respects continues 
to violently repress dissenting movements. 

But the process of balding a new economy will not be exclusively statist .... Transitions be- 
tween modes of production take place on more than one plane and are not only “top-down.” In par- 
ticular, as civilization descends deeper into crisis and government proves inadequate to the task of 
maintaining social order, the “solidarity economy,” supported by the state, will grow in prominence 
and functionality. A world of multiform catastrophe will see alternative economic arrangements 
spring up at all levels, and the ori ee of “statist Marxism” will complement, or be complemented 
by, the “mutual aid” (cooperative, frequently small-scale, semi-interstitial) strategies of anarchism 
These two broad traditions of the left, so one at each other’s throats, will finalk , in effect, come 
together to build up a new society in the midst of a collapsin ancien régime. Crisis will, as always, 
provide opportunity." 


Om 


Daniel Chavez, in Uruguay, also takes a nuanced view of the division of effort between 


After having followed very closely the processes of Venezuela, Ecuador, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Brazil, and to a lesser extent also those of Bolivia and Nicaragua, I think we should ask ourselves up 
to what point is it possible for the left to get involved in government without losing autonomy and 
our utopian perspective. In other word: is it possible to operate within the state apparatus without 
being caught in the demobilising logic of institutional power? Unlike some of the friends I men- 
tioned before, I don’t have a single or categorical answer to such question. I still believe that the state 
has a very important role to play, but I’m also convinced that it is now imperative for the left to get 
rid of its obsolete state-centric vision and open up to fresh perspectives like those of the commons.” 


social and political action, based on “my increasingly pessimistic interpretation of the out- 
comes of our progressive of [sic] left governments” in the so-called Pink Tide. 


In actual practice, governments like those of Evo Morales in Bolivia and 


Chavez/Maduro in Venezuela, which officially proclaimed an alliance with social movements 
outside the state and avowed their support for popular, libertarian socialist, or horizontal in- 
stitutions, instead wound up frequently undermining or sucking energy from such institu- 
tions, and pursuing the kinds of evelopmentalist or extractivist agendas typically associated 


with the authoritarian Left.3 


As part of a possible solution, Chavez suggests importing aspects of the European mu- 


nicipalist model. 


The side of the European left most active side [sic] in the promotion of the commons is that linked 
to struggles around the right to the city and the citizen platforms that won local office in several 
Spanish cities .... It’s not by chance that the fight against climate change or for the recovery of pub- 
lic services are led by networks of progressive local governments. Barcelona En Comu, the citizen co- 
alition that now governs the Catalan capital, in particular, is a very powerful source of inspiration of 
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regional and world importance... Barcelona is today a laboratory for the design and testing of mul- 
tiple initiatives inspired by the principle of the commons. 


Even for Holloway, who abjured “taking power” in the very title of a book, pressuring 
the state from outside occupies a significant place in political strategy: 


The problem of revolutionary politics is not to win power but to develop forms of political articula- 
tion that would force those in power to obey the people (so that, fully eee ed, the separation be- 
tween state and society would be overcome and the state effectively abolished}? 


Another enormously useful analysis is that of Rodrigo Nunes, who challenges the di- 
chotomy between verticalism and horizontalism, and attempts to synthesize them as com- 
acne within a larger distributed ecology. He starts out from the perceived failure of the 

orizontalist struggles of 2011—the Arab Spring, M15, Syntagma, and Occupy—and their 
limits: 

Said limits have been the object of much discussion: the fitfulness of those uprisings and their inca- 

Bee to sustain themselves over time; their inability to move on from the tactics around which the 

ad initially coalesced, typically square occupations, and the decline in their capacity for tactical in- 
novation as circumstances changed; their inability to scale up ina viable way, and tendency to fall 
apart when they tried to do so; their propensity to demand large investments of time and energ 

as participants in return for little b way of cee strategy and decision-making; their relative lack 

of rootedness and strength to defend themselves when repression came bearing down.... 

To highlight these internal limitations is obviously not to deny the magnitude of the external 
obstacles that they encountered: police repression, media blackout and mistepresentation, the unte- 
sponsiveness of institutions and political elites, let alone the inertia of existing economic structures. 

Itimately, however, these are simply the obstacles that any process of social transformation will al- 

ways have to surmount if it expects to win. More than cause for lamentation, relative weakness in 

the face of them must therefore be taken as a challenge: how can one grow powerful enough to de- 

feat or disarm them? Doing so, in turn, demands overcoming internal limits . . . 3 


The proper a proach is to abandon the fruitless sniping between horizontalists and ver- 
ticalists, and treat bak forms of organization as useful tools. The problem is, not to identify 
the one proper form of organization to be prescribed as the basis of praxis, to “search for an 
ideal organisational form that should be universally replicated or subsume all others. “but to 
treat organizational forms as a number of alternatives not only involving practical tradeoffs 
but coexisting as potentially complementary forms within a larger ecology.4 


This shifts the conversation from ‘what form should all organisations have?’ or ‘what kind of organ- 
isation should subsume the whole ecology?’ to scarce such as ‘how can different organisations 
complement each other?’, ‘what strategies can make the most of available resources and potentials?’, 


‘how can one improve coordination without that necessarily bringing everything under the same 
roof?’5 


Nunes distinguishes between “collective action” (coordinated action within an institu- 
tion) and aggregate action (stigmergically coordinated action by individuals and affinity 
pore He observes that where one is present, so is the other; the two together constitute a 
arger distributed ecology. 


Collective action always has a cloud of aggregate action around it. But the converse is also true, 
and, if we examine in detail what, from a distance, looks like aggregate action, we will always find 
small clusters of collective activity init.... 


‘Ibid. Steve Rushton makes a similar point about Venezuela at greater length in “Rebel Cities 15: Munici- 
alism in Venezuela Offers a Pathway Beyond Authoritarianism,” Occupy.com, November 11, 2018 
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...[Whhile it is possible to distinguish between aggregate and collective action, in actual fact we 
will always find them intertwined. We therefore need a third name to describe this intertwinement, 
which is the real composition of every struggle or process of social change. Let us call it distributed 
action: the common space in which collective an aggregate action combine, communicate, relate 
and establish positive and negative feedback loops with one another. While it might lean more to- 
wards the collective or the aggregate, any real existing political process is always a mixture of the 
two. ‘Distributed’ indicates that, while it has no single centre around which collective action coalesc- 
es, it is not entirely dispersed or decentralised either; it has many centres operating at various scales 
ing and rigid. The 
as that between 
centralised and decentralised; it is all of those at once. In this way, it also cuts across W. Lance Ben- 
nett and Alexandra Segerberg’s opposition between collective and connective action, in which the lat- 
ter would be ‘ty ically far more individualized and technologically organized ... without the re- 
quirement of collective identity framing or the levels of a resources trequited to tre- 
spond effectively to o portunities’. In the terms that I am proposin here, what they call connective 
action is simply a kind of distributed action tending more towards the aggregate than the collective.’ 


and in different durations, from the very fleeting and informal to the Soe tne 
distributed by asses the binary opposition between collective and individual as we 
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Rather than identifying the proper type of organization, then, Nunes argues that we 
pee 


must start from distributed action as “the point o 
sation...” 


Historically, debates on political organisation have tended to have a prescriptive orientation: they 
asked what kind of organisation one should have in order to achieve one’s aims, whatever those were. 
This also explains why those debates concerned themselves mostly with the question of organisa- 
tional form: which one was the best arty, the council, the network, and so on), what structures 
ind of relations it should entertain with the masses ... To start 

from distributed action is to break with this tradition in two ways. First, distributed action is not a 
model to be realised, but what already exists; it is what hap ens anyway. Thus, instead of beginning 
with the question ‘what ought to be?’, one starts from what is and constantly tests the question 
‘what do we want?’ against the more basic problem: ‘given what is, what can be?” Second, to think in 
terms of distributed action avoids the hidden assumption in every reduction of the question of or- 
anisation to the problem of organisational form: the idea that there is a single form that should be 
qed by all organisations, or a single organisation to which everyone ten entially should belong. 
Instead, one takes ecological plurality as a point of departure, without supposing that it could or 


and procedures it should have, what 


even should be homogenised or collapsed into a single entity at any point.” 


parture fora theory of po itical organt- 


Nunes does not deny in the least the danger that vertical institutions will concentrate 


power and take over the distributed ecology. This is a practical issue to be addressed. 


As experience abundantly shows, beyond a certain point, accumulated potentia transmutes into 
otestas, which can then be turned against potentia. Practices and patterns of organisation eventually 
solidify into institutions, protocols, figures of authority, sven of influence, means of enforce- 
ment that concentrate and channel so much power that it becomes increasingly hard for individuals 
or groups of individuals to challenge or ee them. For those who are in a position to control 
e multipliers of their own potentia, effectively making 

them capable of ruling over others and minimising, to the point of almost eliminating, the need to 
find compromises or to make themselves accountable. This concentration of collective investment 
in certain ‘Archimedean points’ endows them with a ‘disproportion between efforts and effects: 
power [in the sense of potestas] is the fact that a barely whispered word can start a war, bring millions 


them, on the other hand, they are ormida 


of people to the streets, bring down a | Siaena 


The moment people begin to collaborate, they are inevitably faced with the double question of 
how to make the most out of a collective power to act and how to guard against that power being 


turned against itself... 4 


The proper strategic approach is to start from the assumption of a mixed ecology, and 
then to seek the ideal mixture that simultaneously maximizes our capacity to act and mint 


‘bid. pp. 47-48. 
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mizes the danger of concentrated power. To think about organization ecologically, or to start 
from irreducible plurality, 


is simply to assume, first, that plurality is a given, which means that the question of oe is 
never about the one organisational form or the one organisation. Rather, it concerns the composi- 
tion of different things, making them compatible with one another, making them compossible. This 
entails, secondly, the belief that plurality does have a value in itself, to the extent that it can be both a 
source of novelty and a guarantee against the concentration of potestas.' 

Between the two equally bad extremes of fatalism and voluntarism, the answer is always the 
same: increasing our capacity to act, which necessarily involves increasing our capacity to process and 
learn from the complexity around us.” 


In other words, we must replace strategic thinking centered on identifying the proper 
institutional monoculture for universal adoption, and instead think of organization “ecologi- 


cally”: 

as a distributed ecology of relations traversing and bringing together different forms of action (ag- 
gregate, collective), disparate organisational forms (affinit groups, informal networks, unions, par- 
a the individuals that compose or collaborate with them, unaffiliated individuals who attend 
protests, share material online or even just sympathetically follow developments on the news, 
webpa es and social media profiles, physical spaces, and so on. Whatever we totalise as ‘the move- 
ment’ is in fact a non-totalisable network ae of several different networks, an evolving network 
easel that is in turn nested in broader ecologies that overlap in various ways (the city, the nation, 
global capitalism, members of a certain class, speakers of a certain language). 

The idea of thinking political organisation ecologically has been gaining traction in recent years. 
The very nature of the uprisings of the last decade certainly helped: mass protests with little or no 
input from mass organisations, full of moving parts with variable connections to one another and no 
general coordination .... 

Organisational ecology was implied in the practice of the women’s and gay liberation move- 
ments, both of which tended to treat their internal plurality as a given rather than a temporary con- 
dition to be overcome. Increased global and regional interconnectedness probably did as much to 
naturalise this way of thinking as ae stasis, decline and fall of the nation-level organisations that had 
hegemonised the left for a long time. The larger the known universe of different initiatives became, 
the harder it was to imagine ai stestion in a multiplicity would not be the default. By the time 
the alterglobalist ‘movement of movements’ coalesced, its very diversity and global span made an 
seological way of approaching it inevitable. So much so, in fact, that the question of Poe it was 
even possible to describe it as a movement at all, or whether spaces like the World Social Forum 
ought to become organisations in their own right, were the object of endless debate. At least one 
important tactical innovation resulted from this, the principle of ‘diversity of tactics’: the practice, 
at protests against global summits like 1999’s ‘Battle of Seattle’, to organise in separate blocs that 
wete free to pursue their preferred methods of action.} 


Nunes calls for “strategising with a broad field of other agents in mind,” which in prac- 
tical terms means (for example) 


applying the principle of diversity of tactics not to simple problems like temporarily disrupting an 
international summit, but to complex problems like permanently shutting down an entire industry, 
which are even mote likely to demand not a single tactic repeated a great many times but a combina- 
tion of efforts from Bloduies to lawsuits, industrial action to corporate campaigns, mutual aid to 
changing legislation.4 


As an example of the benefits of diversity of tactics, he cites Ward Churchill’s account 
of a conversation in which former Martin Luther King associate William Jackson told him: 


There are a lot of reasons why I can’t get behind fomenting violent actions like riots, and none of 
‘em are religious. It’s all pragmatic olitics. But I’ll tell you what: I never let a riot slide by. I'm always 
the first one down at city all an testifyin before Congress tellin’ ‘em, ‘See? If you guys’d been 
dealing with us all along, this never would have happened’. It gets results, man. Like nothin’ else, 


‘Ibid. pp. 72-73. 
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y'know? ... Rap Brown and the Black Panthers are just about the best things that ever happened to 
the Civil Rights Movement.’ 


“The first and most elementary” lesson from Churchill’s story, Nunes continues, is that 


there need be no kind of coordination or even direct contact among the different components of an 
ecology for them to interact with one another: by acting on their shared environment, they can indi- 
rectly shape each other’s fields of possibilities. his is a fact more usually Sone: when that 
impact is negative, such as when some protesters are accused of ‘ruining a peaceful emonstration 
for everyone’, or those making the accusation are attacked for contributing to the movement's crim- 
inalisation. It is obvious, however, that agents also create enabling conditions and o portunities for 
one another, and that their actions can become mutually reinforcing rather than detrimental. It is 
not just moderates that feed off ruptures created by dics consolidating gains while simultane- 
ously foreclosing greater possibilities. Processes of political radicalisation normall rely on rights 
and resources, ace as able services and organisational infrastructure, negotiated y moderates in 
previous struggles. An obvious example here would be the way in which social democratic parties in 
the Global North channelled upper-class fear of the Russian Revolution into the construction of 
the welfare state, and the welfare state then set the conditions for a flourishing of radical working- 
class culture and politics in the 1960s and 1970s. Besides, unless they think imminent revolution is on 
the cards, radicals will know that recognition from the state is ean the only way to consolidate a 
victory once the mobilisation that made it possible starts to peter out.” 


Nunes illustrates the same “good cop, bad cop” relationship to which William Jackson 
referred with a similar anecdote involving Br Martin Luther King Jr. and Malcolm X: 


When Malcolm X visited Alabama in 1965 while Martin Luther King was in jail, he used the occa- 
sion to publicly emphasise his differences with the Baptist leader, but he also deliberately leveraged 
that distance in the latter’s favour. Later, Kin Soule recount a conversation that X had with his 
wife, Coretta, at the time: “He thought he coul help me more by attacking me than praising me. He 
thought it would make it easier for me in the long run. He said, “If the white people realize what the 
alternative is, perhaps they will be more willing to hear Dr. King”*3 


The proper approach is to welcome independent efforts from others that further our 
own goals, and attempt to take them into account in our own strategy. 


Any push in the direction of a common goal is in principle welcome, and we can support the process 
that leads to it even if we do not control it nor quite agree with its exact direction. If we want to 
make sure it is not led astray, we must ensure that we have the power to affect its course while taking 
the utmost care not to put it in danger+ 


In short, “functional differentiation is one of the key features—and strengths—of an 
ecology.”5 Functional differentiation can be seen in terms of 


the different kinds of intervention that groups and individuals specialise in. Some will define them- 
selves primarily by engaging in direct action; others will do community or labour or anising among 
a certain group, in a certain area or industry; some will build cooperatives or Hee aid initiatives; 
others will collect information and analysis around a particular issue; some will have specific knowl- 
edges and skills, like computer pop or corporate research; others will focus on raising 
awareness among certain demograp ics, lob ying po icymakers, producin: and distributing news 
and commentary, and so on. Some of those functions will be turned towards the environment, like 
the ones I have just listed, others towards the ecology itself (providing training, resources, legal sup- 
port). Each group or organisation will no doubt do more than one of those, but none of them will 
do them all, or none of them will do them all well. They do not need to, in any case, if they have an 
ecolo y they can tap into when the occasion requires skills, capacities, contacts, resources, and so on 
that t ey do not possess.© 


‘Quoted in Ibid., p. 195. 
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The proper approach for members of an institutional ecology is to view their relations as 
a positive sum game, in which the “wealth” created by their cooperative effort is greater than 
the sum of their individual contributions.! The individual node’s attitude towards the ecology 
as a whole is that of a steward, contributing to the common wealth of the movement as a 
whole upon which all the nodes draw. 
ile institutional nodes are a helpful part of an overall distributed ecology, it is dan- 
gerous for any one node to become yell) central to the overall ecology. Nunes compares the 
idea of a party exercising control over an entire functionally differentiated ecology to that of 
vertical integration in the business world. 


If we abandon the goal of vertical integration ... , no organisation or group needs to perform every 
function. What an ecology needs is a sufficient number of nodes that can do each of them well and 
are adept at visualising their work within a larger whole, eliciting contributions from others and of 
fering theirs in return. To push the corporate metaphor a little farther: instead of a single agent that 
controls the entire supply chain, a hea thy ecolo y needs several actors that combine the ability to 
intervene at certain key points of the chain with the capacity to think the chain as a whole.” 


Nunes also calls for reconceptualizin leadership in terms of function rather than posi- 
tion, and develops a theory of distributed leadership (or, as he once facetiously called it, “net- 
wotked Leninism.” 


An ecology is neither an assembly where everyone deliberates together, nor a mass that follows a 
recognise leader; it is the absence of either a recognised leader or a global procedure for collective 
decision-making. We are much closer to finding a model for it in the characteristics that Deleuze 
and Guattari attributed to the pack.... 

Though packs lack a fixed structure and a leader, ‘there is no more e uality or any less hierarchy 
in packs than in masses, but they are of a different kind’. The leadership unction is never fully stabi- 
lised in the hands of any individual, concentrated in a position or formalised into a selection proce- 
dure. At the limit, it is indistinguishable from the role played by the member on the edge of the pack 
... when it is capable of steering the roup’s course at a given moment, pulling it in a new direction, 
changing its shape and structure as it goes. This does not mean that the leadership function has 
ceased to exist but rather that, instead of being fixed, it circulates. 

This is an image of self-organisation and what exists in the absence of formal structures that is 
quite different from the usual talk of ‘horizontality’ and ‘leaderlessness’. In the same way that the 
opposite of formal organisation is not the absence of organisation, the 7 osite of concentrated 
leadership is not the absence of leadership, but a condition in which the leadership function is open 
to being occupied by different agents at different times. The pack is not ei but leaderful. 
We can call this distributed leadership .... 

This supposes, of course, that we understand ‘leadership’ as something quite different from oc- 
cupying a position in a hierarchy .... Lhe minimal concept of leadership implied here supposes that 
it is an event; at its most fundamental, to lead means nothing more than to be followed. 

... The less ... consolidated [leadership] positions exist ..., the more the leadership function is 
free to circulate.4 


The adhocracy Nunes describes reminds me of an account of Apache leadership I read 
reviously, as described by Ori Brafman and Rod Beckstrom. They cite historian Tom 
Resin, who pointed out that in contrast to the Aztecs—who despite an advanced state with 
centralized controls fell quickly to the Spanish, the Apache “successfully wrested control of 
North Mexico” from the Spanish. “By the late seventeenth century, the Spanish had lost ef- 
fective control of northern Sonora and Chihuahua to the Apaches. ’ The Apache were able to 
stave off conquest for centuries because “[t]hey distributed political power and had very little 
centralization.” 
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The Apache fought wars on something like a p2p basis. An ad hoc, charismatic leader 
called the Naga who had no institutional basis for is authority, would take up arms and 
lead by example. Geronimo, for example, simply declared war and was joined by volunteers. 


The idea was, “If Geronimo is taking arms, maybe it’s a good idea. Geronimo’s been right in the 
past, so it makes sense to fight alongside him.” You vented to follow Geronimo? You followed Ge- 
ronimo. You didn’t want to follow him? They ou didn’t. The power lay with each individual.... 

The Nant’ans were crucial to the well-being of this open system, but decentralization affects 
more than just leadership. Because there was no capital and no central command post, Apache deci- 
sions were made all over the place. A raid ona Spanish settlement, for example, could be conceived 
in one place, organized in another, and carried on in yet another. You never knew where the Apach- 
es old be coming from. In one sense, there was no place where important decisions were made, 
and in another sense, decisions were made by everybody everywhere. 


When the Spanish killed or captured a Nant’an, a new one emerged. The conventional strat- 
egy for defeating a state failed in the case of the Apaches “because no one person was essential 
to the overall we -being of Apache society.” 
Indeed, Nunes himself cites Pierre Clastres’ study of Native American leadership as an 
example of a fluid, ad hoc leadership function.” 
o return to our problem of how to incorporate eee) into a networked ecology 
without falling under the domination of overly powerful nodes, Nunes argues that 


[t]he best that networks can aspire to is not absolute horizontality but a certain balance that pre- 

vents power from becoming too concentrated, thus making it possi le for the leadership function to 
circulate, and for leadership positions to remain relatively under control .... In other words, the 

democratic potential of networks lies not in the fact that they are or can be perfectly flat or level, 

pee " Pa their uneven distribution of power is dynamic rather than static—once again, force be- 
ore form. 


Fortunately, technological and organizational trends have made this task less daunting. 
The rise of networked digital platforms with a many-to-many architecture, and the resulting 
“vertiginous drop in organising costs,” together have enabled “complex collective coordina- 
tion on a scale that in the past could only have been achieved through mass organisations.” 
The outcome of all of this is that the “vanguard” function previously identified with hierar- 
chical institutions like the Party has become distributed. 


By Bae amplifying the potential for cascading behaviour in social networks, greater connectivi- 
ty has made it possible for compact groups, even lone individuals sometimes, to mobilise a long tail 
of less active nodes into actions that scale up much faster and to greater dimensions than even large 
rank-and-file structures would have managed in the past. Even a tiny organising core with no ptevi- 
ous history is thus capable of exercising influence well beyond the size of its membership or reputa- 
tion; small causes can produce radically dis roportionate effects. This potential is in principle open 
to anyone provided the change they introduce into the ecology can reach an audience large or well- 
connected enough to spread tt widely. In fact, it is perhaps open especially to those who are ‘no one’. 
Given the mood of generalised mistrust of institutions, representatives and leaders, heavily branded 
calls and demonstrations tend to attract less enthusiasm than those that appear to belong to no one 
and be open to all, in the same way that voters flock towards politicians seen as outsiders. Ironically, 
the historical moment that should have seen the ‘twilight oF vanguardism’—the final decline ee 
certain type of organisation and politics—happens to also be the moment when the potential for 
cecupys the role of vanguard has become most widely diffused.... 

iven all the baggage with which it is associated, it is easy to forget that ‘vanguard’ is essentially 
a relational concept. In the military context from which the mecmhior originates, a van uard is a 
vanguard only if there is something else that follows and eventually fuses with it. It is an ‘advanced 


‘Ori Brafman and Rod A. Beckstrom, The Starfish and the Spider: The Unstoppable Power of Leaderless 
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detachment’, but only temporarily; unlike an elite, which seeks to remain in place, a vanguard should 
by definition exist in order to abolish itself.‘ 


The emergence of distributed leadership and the distributed vanguard functions, and 
the forms of communications architecture that made them possible, have also gone a long 
way toward solving the problem of overly powerful nodes taking over an ecology. 


[Clastres’s model] offers us a way of thinking how democratic control from below might exist in an 
unbounded order like an ecology, in which no universally recognised protocols or decision-making 
mechanisms exist. 

The revolutionary tradition, its anarchist and councilist tendencies in particular, has, over the 
yeats, conceived several mechanisms through which bases could exercise some degree of control over 
their representatives: fixed mandates, rotation of functions, permanent recallability, a limit to the 
amount of times an official might serve. The seven principles put forward by Jo Fiecian are also 
valuable guidelines: delegation of specific authority by democratic procedure, accountability, distri- 
bution A authority among as many people as possible, rotation of tasks and allocation according to 
rational criteria, equal access to information and resources. All of these, however, a ply to bounded 
orders in which it 1s possible to agree on procedures and implement them. Today, the potentials af- 
forded by digital networks mean Aer organising cores can Eh sage to remain relatively small without 
ecinedishine the prospect of producing large-scale effects. Not being driven by the imperative to 
recruit makes it possib e for them to grow selectively, minimising the risk of incapacitating internal 
dissensus, keeping relations relatively informal, inhibiting some of the tendencies that lead to the 
creation of hierarchies. This makes them more sup le when it comes to decision-making, capable of 
working out action plans faster and to greater detail than most general assemblies or large mass or- 
ganisations ever cout But it also means that they are formally accountable to only a small member- 
ship, not the much larger zone of influence they might be capable of mobilising. How can control 
from below be exerted in this case? 

The first thing that Clastres helps us see is, of course, that they are not completely unaccounta- 
ble either. Being compact and lacking a fixed membership makes these roups more dependent on 
the ‘good will’ of others to get their initiatives off the ground. Like Cleee. indigenous chiefs, 
their prestige depends on remaining capable of originating, sustaining and supporting initiatives 
that are paced as valuable for the ecology asa ame 


So, on the one hand, the revolution in networked architectures and stigmergic coordina- 
tion has reduced the hegemony of vertically organized institutions over larger movement 
ecologies, and at the same time reduced the danger from them. 


The fact that it is possible today to satisfy functions that previously only mass organisations could 
perform while also minimising risks like bureaucratisation and top-down control creates negative 
incentives for a return to traditional forms. Even parties, whose formal variability is limited by the 
main function they perform (participation in elections and affairs of state), have started experi- 
menting meh formats that move beyond the template laid down in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 


But on the other, they cannot be dispensed with as part of the division of labor; they are 
necessaty as a source of sta ility and continuity within the larger ecologies. 


What is less clear ... is whether solutions for other functions those organisations used to per- 
form, such as designing strategies and sustaining struggles through downturns in mobilisation, have 
already been found. The evanescent nature of recent uprisings, flaring up and dissipating just as easi- 
ly, suggests that the facilities offered by contemporary becenOoy can equally act as hindrances. For 
example, while networked movements are in principle capable of innovating faster, much of that in- 
novation might become stuck in the short term, eee quick responses that do not cohere in- 
to a strategy or fail to scale up to the size that would make them effective. Besides, because much of 
their fale collective identity is constituted around a set of initial tactics and practices (counter- 
summits, square occupations, general assemblies ...), it is harder for them to agree on new tactics 
once police and state responses evolve. It is likely that longer-term thinking requires a degree of con- 
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tinuity over time that is only possible once organising cores have crossed a certain threshold of stabi- 
lisation.’ 

A vibrant ecology does not depend solely on coordination and a collaborative mentality ee Tt 
also requires organising cores to expand their zones of influence, develop social bases founded on 
strong ties and reciprocity, and generally increase their capacity to act (organisational consistency, 
skills, strategic nous, etc.). Strong local nodes with no coordination do not make a stron ecology; 
but as the alterglobalist movement discovered, neither does a densely integrated network whose local 
nodes are very weak.” 


To anticipate my argument later in this chapter: if some things can only be done by ar- 
ties, the answert is to build a firewall of sorts to limit the damage they can do to the rest oie 
ecology. That is, give them only conditional electoral support without alienating any authori- 
ty tos eak, act, or give away as Ce chips on behalf of the rest of the ecology. 

Or anizational ecologies, unes continues, vary in the topology of their “or anizing 
cores.” ke ecology with a generally weak organizing core will have a topology of “undifferen- 
tiated flatness,” with most actions being aggregate rather than collective; one that is highly 
concentrated will be dominated by “one hegemonic organization.” The most common con- 
temporary topology is “weak, transient organizing cores. 3 


eatin core’ is ...a generic name for the nodes or groups of nodes that animate an area or net- 
work, performing the function of concentrating and orienting the collective capacity to act in cer- 
tain directions, continuously or only occasionally. The label may thus be used indistinctly to talk 
about things occurring at different temporal and spatial scales, as well as different deorees of stabil- 
ity and institutionalisation. These may have a one-off, momentary existence, like the impromptu 
collective that organises a demonstration; become stabilised over time, like an informal but recur- 
rent affinity roup or the team behind a social media account; or take an institutional form, like a 
campaign, UNG or a party. The longer they continue to act, the more stabilised they tend to be- 
come, both internally pe in the perceptions ae others. But this process might lead to any number of 
different organisational forms, and even no fixed form at all, such as when a relatively stable group 
of people intervenes in several different projects without ever presenting itself as a collective. 

If the Spanish case is probably the closest that the 2011 cycle came to a ‘success story’, it is un- 
doubtedly also because the ecology created by the explosion of the 15M movement developed in the 
direction of greater differentiation and specialisation of organising cores than elsewhere. Not even 
the turn towards electoral politics, despite introducing new centripetal dynamics around party or- 

anising cores, has managed to change that entirely .... [T]he advantages of finding a balance of 
a kind should be obvious. On the one hand, the ecolo y is less at se of becoming a dependent 
variable of a single organisation’s power dynamics, particularistic interests and politic fluctuations. 
Since a hi hly Saad wiesea is more pana le to targeted attacks, whether repression or co- 
optation, Tose centralisation also means more robustness. On the other hand, the ecolo Y possesses 
organising cores that are capable of inducing relatively large, complex and sustained effects, and yet 
are subject to some degree of diffuse control to the extent that their initiatives depend on voluntary 
adhesion and mobilising the ecology’s resources.* 


Nunes—as I have done myself in my book Exodus’—draws on the platform as an analo- 


The activity of organising cores thus comes to resemble, figuratively and literally, that of con- 
temporary capitalism’s most paradigmatic form of enterprise, the platform.... 
n platform politics, organising cores initiate collective action y inviting participation around a 
re-established coed (a target, goals, a narrative of where that fits in a broader picture), a set of pto- 
tocols (type of action, levels of ek and commitment for participation, overall messaging and pto- 
file, ‘red tines, ee and some resources sassy identity, uidelines, downloadable materials, 
online forums, geo-localised maps, protest infrastructure, leval aid, press packs ..). There is, of 
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course, a fair deal of variation as to what resources are provided and how vaguely or restrictively the 
objects and protocols are defined.... 

What is constant in each case is the logic of combining openness and closure, determinacy and 
indeterminacy, to variable degrees. The initial idea ¢ target, a demand, a theory of change, a tactic) 
establishes a basic framework that is widely replicab e, while setting some limits to the range of devi- 
ation that it can admit. At the same time, this elementary structure is left sufficiently open for peo- 
ple to fill in the details, adapting it to their needs, profile and immediate reality, tracing their own 
paths out of the original proposal, making independent decisions." 


Nunes neglects, in my opinion, some of the most common features of the platform— 
and particularly of the open-source platform, which is the most apt variant of the platform 
analogy. That is, its function is primarily that of a su port infrastructure, or collectively avail- 
able toolkit which can be stigmergically updated and expanded by individual contributors, on 
the model of Wikipedia—or, to borrow a trope that ies persisted from Saint-Simon and 
Proudhon to contemporary anarchism, the administration of things rather than direction 
over human beings. 

The distributed ecology of horizontal and vertical elements, with its variety of overlap- 

ing and competing nodes, is ideally suited to the needs of a postcapitalist transition that will 
Fike y be prolonged, nonlinear, and characterized by emergent phenomena beyond our ability 
to anticipate. 


Inverting the positions of the two terms is also one of the consequences that we could draw 
from the ‘flexible strategic pluralism’ advocated by Erik Olin Wright. If we think of systemic 
change as a combination of reformist (symbiotic), alternative-building (interstitial) and revolution- 
ary (ruptural) logics, we can picture it as a process of ‘transition’ which, against the connotations 
that the concept has accrued within the Marxist tradition, is non-linear, uneven and conflictual in- 
stead of continuous, homogeneous and managed from above. 

It is conceivable that, iP it could act fast enough and with sufficient force, a strategy following a 
single logic of transformation could beat the system’s inertial tendencies without disorganising so- 
cial reproduction to the point of threatening most poe survival. Starting from the right critical 
size, symbiotic forces could modify capitalism uicker than it could co-opt them or mount a back- 
lash; interstitial initiatives could produce a working alternative to existing circuits of production and 
reproduction before these were able to absorb or marginalise them; a ruptural surge could institute 
wholly new social forms before the disruption of eve day life became unbearable. Sadly, one cannot 
count on starting from the right critical size. The alternative is to conceive a roe in which de- 
struction, construction and repurposing happen in parallel, and rupture as well as mediation take 
place at different scales at the same time. This is not a ‘transitory society’, if by that we understand a 
social formation instituted in the aftermath of a major disruptive event to mediate between the so- 
cial formation to be destroyed and the one to be created by combining characteristics of both. Ra- 
ther, what we have hete is a plurality of timelines and rhythms of change running at variable speeds, 
an irregular patchwork of continuities and discontinuities that do not miraculously combine to pro- 
duce structural transformation but are the object of a constant, deliberate ie to play them both in 
support of (to reinforce) and against re correct the course of) one another. If the challenge of transi- 
tion is essentially that of managing the velocity of transformation—not so slow that one cannot es- 
cape the reproduction of ane social forms, not so fast that social reproduction completely 
breaks down—the question here becomes one of coordinating multiple temporalities. This means 
that the problem of fitness” is posed not once, in general, about the mediation between two histori- 
cal stages, but multiple times and by multiple agents. It is, so to speak, fractally distributed across 
strategies and scales, and is equally asked ee the relations between strategies and scales so as to test 
cheit| compatbilcy: a change that ‘works’ for some people in some place must not prevent change 
elsewhere, let alone entrench existing patterns of oppression and exploitation.} 
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If this chapter can be summed up ina single statement, it is that, while we do not rule 
out engagement with the state, we do so only as the lesser pa of a dual strategy. 

I am, to put it mildly, unconvinced by Ana Cecilia Dinerstein’s optimism in regard to 
leftist parties in power embracing and Galena the prefigurative vision of grassroots 
movements. It aoe more sense to use them as a means to an end, rather than treat them as 
an equal partner. And while it’s possible they may facilitate genuine transformation in a we 
that complements an interstitial strategy, it is best not to trust them to do so—and, above all, 
not to make our own strategy dependent on their doing so. 

For a dual track strategy to work, it is necessary to 1) endorse leftist electoral movements 
only critically or conditional , without offering any commitment or alienating our future in- 
itiative, or delepacing any power to s eak on our behalf; and 2) to welcome reforms that 
strengthen our position or improve the material situation without offering any such com- 
mitments in return. 

What does this mean, in practical terms? A comparison of the experience of the solidar- 
ity economy movement in Jackson, Mississipp1, to that of Syriza and the Bolivarian commu- 
nalists is instructive. In Jackson, there was the growing split between the administration of 
Mayor Chokwe Lumumba and the grassroots Cooperation Jackson movement. This is a 
much more hopeful example than the previous three, because the electoral movement has 
been unable to coopt the social movement, and the latter—with its vital ecology of counter- 
institutions—has refused to concede leadership to the electoral arm. 

In my opinion, the key to a division of iabee is adopting ahead of time an understanding 
aimed at preventing political parties from sucking the energy and life out of the counter- 
institution building effort in civil society, and diverting it instead into parliamentary politics. 
The solution is to establish ahead of time that the primar axis of post-ca italist construction 
is interstitial, ie., actually building the successor society eee and now. Blectoual politics and 
participation in the Dao process is entirely secondary and auxiliary. 

But it requires a realist approach to the division of labor, which will persist regardless of 
whether the political arm achieves state power. The social movements must be firm in their 
understanding that their purpose is to construct the successor society within the interstices 
of the existing one, through the creation and development of counter-institutions, regardless 
of who controls the state. And they must be openly resolved not to defer to the party in pow- 
er, even if it is an offshoot of their own movement, or allow it to constrain their range of al- 
ternatives. As Bollier and Helfrich put it, 

social movements are more likely to be transformative if they develop parallel economies with 
structural independence from the conventional market/state. This means also that commons are 
more likely to survive and retain their independence if they are less entangled with the conventional 
economy and state power, and if they can rely on internal systems (Peer Governance, knowledge- 
sharing, federated support from other commoners) for resilience. At the same time, it is imperative 

to engage with state power rough elections and traditional advocacy, if only because that field of 

action a change the conditions for widening spaces of commonality. It is too consequential to be 

1onored. 
2 So commoners need a two-track mindset in dealing with state power: a primary focus on build- 
ing the new—keeping the conceptual insights above in mind—while also attempting to neutralize 


the old. 


The electoral or revolutionary party must be made to understand, even while it is still an 
opposition eel with no immediate hope for power, that the social movements and counter- 
institutions will not recognize its authority to restrain their efforts at interstitial construc- 
tion. The political arm’s main purpose, in or out of power, is to run political interference on 
behalf of the social movements and secure them the space for independent action. The politi- 
cal and social arms must both operate from the explicit understanding that the latter will al- 
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ways maintain their entire independence from the political arm, and will not be bound by any 
concessions made by the political arm (as when Syriza threw the Syntagma movements under 
the bus in its negotiations with the European Central Bank). 

We should note that the question of cooptation is itself very much dialectical in nature, 
depending heavily on the background situation. 

From a certain perspective, things like Rockerfeller and Ford Foundation funding of 
counter-institutions or establishment of friendly ties with grassroots movements, and gov- 
ernment poe of solidarity economy projects, can arguably be seen as a positive sion. 
Depending on the shifting correlation of forces, and which of the respective systems is in the 
ascendant or decline, suc attempts to buy access may reflect a strategy less of cooptation 
than of “being eaten last” although the two aren’t mutuall exclusive). 

The most likel possi ility in my opinion is that the liberal or progressive wing of capital 
sees itself as part of a system in decline, and wants to retain as great a range of options as pos- 
sible. For them the best case scenario is indeed cooptation: to enclose the solidarity economy 
within the institutional framework of a social democratic model of capitalism, ace use green 
technologies as the basis for a new engine of accumulation or Kondratiev long-wave (in re- 
turn, of course, for a more robust soci safety net and a floor under working class purchasin 
power). Although this is unlikely to exist as a stable, long-term possibility, theyll take it i 
they get it. 

Paling this best-case scenario, there are fall-back positions with pro ressively smaller 
rates of profit and masses of capital, with progressively Frinkin nuclei of the overall econo- 
my governed by capitalist logic. In the worst case—in which the capitalist system is ring- 
barked and certainly doomed, even if not in the immediate future—they’ve bought the access 
with which to negotiate a peaceful transition and the survival of their privileged lifestyle for 
the duration of their and possibly their children’s lives. 

But to minimize the risk ap cooptation, interstitial movements should not count or de- 
pend on such negotiations as the basis of a transition scenario. And the representatives of the 
Saas state, corporations, and nonprofit foundations should always be put in the position 
of courting the movements rather than the other way around. Above all, those engaged in in- 
terstitial construction should carry out the actual construction work in exactly the same way 
regardless of whether ostensibly “friendly” parties are in power, preserve their absolute free- 
dom of movement, and be ptepared to carry on regardless of what deals the “progressive” par- 
ty in ihe may cut with capital. 

he most the interstitial movements should offer is an endorsement at the polls, condi- 
tional on non-interference in their own work and the creation of the most favorable environ- 
ment for that work which is reasonabl possible. In return, the radical movements offer the 
progressive electoral party the most in ispensable of services: that of the “bad cop.” Progres- 
sive electoral actors, in negotiating with the United States, IMF, EU, European Central 
Bank, the Republicans in the Mississippi state legislature, ot whomever, will be able to say “If 
you don’t play ball with us on moderate reforms, you won't like what those crazy seorle in 
the streets do on their own.” 

Resistance: The Third Track? We should also consider whether this two-track strate 
should be expanded to three—or at least two and a half—tracks by the addition of direct salt 
defense ca “Pilities. That is, whether, in addition to the interstitial construction of a counter- 
system and electoral en: agement to create a favorable political environment, we also need in- 
dependent capabilities for resisting repression in our own right. I leave open the possibility 
that it’s only a half track because the system of counter-institutions described above, as a base 
for independent subsistence, are pa se a major component of any defensive capability. 
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Although I have justified electoral engagement as a defensive measure, to stave off the 
threat of fascist repression, sole reliance on such engagement with no independent defensive 
capability of our own seems foolhardy in the utmost.! 

Based on precedents such as the Paris Commune and general strikes against fascism, At- 
lee McFellin writes: 


Constant warnings of constitutional crisis means that defeating fascism at the ballot box is essential, 
but also fundamentally insufficient for the cause of multi-racial democracy and socialism. The elec- 
tions of 2022 and 2024 could lead us down the path of a possible quasi-constitutional fascist coup. 
Without our own systemic alternative as dual power rooted in mutual aid and the solidarity econo- 
my, including to sustain an uprising, we could again be dependent upon the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the military to supposedly save democracy in a “color revolution” inspired by the CIA. Instead 
of repeating the mistakes made as other republics declined and fell, we have the chance to build an 
alternative as communes of resistance in process of formation from the midst of crisis.* 


Frances Fox Piven and Deepak Bhargava speculated in August 2020 that Trump might 
attempt to forcibly hold on to power. 


To steal the election, we suspect he will adapt the standard playbook of authoritarians everywhere: 
cast doubt on the election results by filing numerous lawsuits and launching coordinated federal and 
state investigations, including into foreign interference; call on militia groups to intimidate election 
officials and instigate violence; rely on fans social media to generate untraceable rumors, and on 
Fox News to am: ie these messages as fact; and create a climate of confusion and chaos. He might 
ask the Justice Department and the Department of Homeland Security—which he has now 
weaponized against democracy—to de loy to big cities in swing states to stop the vote count or 
seize ballots. If he does all this right, he'll be able to put soldiers on the streets, inflame his base, and 
convince millions of eople that the election is being stolen from him. This would create the predi- 
cate for overturning the will of the voters. 


The implication was that for Trump to be stopped, most Americans would have to be 
“willing to put their trust in people power—rather than courts, norms, and elites—to save 
democracy.”3 

Some measures are obvious: the most immediately associated with “defense” in the con- 
ventional sense, like e.g. defense militias, safe house networks, provisions for secure commu- 
nications, etc. 

Likewise fairly obvious are general strikes (especially by workers in essential categories 
like logistics and transportation) combined with mass action in the streets, as a reaction to 
any violent or extralegal seizure of power. Equally disruptive are the prospects of rent and 
debt strikes. 

Not so obvious, perhaps, is a broader range of options for making the resistance capabil- 
ity “thicker” and more robust, and to su plement the defense with offensive capabilities. 

At the strategic level, this means esd the system off-balance, swarming it through 
superior mobility and initiative. The ostensible defeat of Occupy, with police dispersal of its 
encampments in cities across the United States in November 2011, raised the prospects of just 
such a strategy. The seemed like a moral defeat in one sense. But in another sense, it opened 
up an opportunity—one which Occupy, unfortunately, failed to take advantage of —for tran- 
sition into a more materially effective offensive strategy. 

When the camps were shut down there was considerable speculation that, no longer be- 
ing tied down to central locations, they might switch to an agile strategy that would put the 
corporate state on the defensive. More specifically, this would mean mobile swarming attacks 
on local targets with high moral value, with rapid concentration followed by rapid dispersal. 


‘This section was largely inspired by conversations with Dr. Matthew Quest. 

2Atlee McFellin, “Revolution in an Age of Resurgent Fascism,” Hampton Institute, December 23, 2021 
<https://www.hamptonthink.org/read/revolution-in-an-age-of-resurgent-fascism>. 

3Frances Fox Piven and Deepa Bhargava, “What If Trump Won't Leave?” The Intercept, August 11, 
2020 <https://theintercept.com/2020/08/11/trump-november-2020-election/>. 
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For example, swarming Mayor Bloomberg, NYPD leadership and senior management of 
Wall Street banks at home, church, restaurants, country clubs, etc. Occupy Oakland exploit- 
ed their superior mobility in an entertaining way, when blocked from returning to their en- 
campment, by randomly marching all over town and leading police on a wild goose chase— 
and then, when cops finally got bored and dispersed, immediately heading back to their en- 
campment. Although they failed to exploit the potential of the tactic and eventually aban- 
doned it, Occupy activists initially experimented with showing up at random targets to move 
homeless people into vacant bank-owned houses, to resist foreclosures, etc. Had Occupy fully 
embraced such expedients on the same scale as their previous strategy of mass demonstra- 
tions, the enemy would have been forced into an almost entirely defensive position. 

The contrast between a defensive strategy (in which the points of engagement are de- 
termined by the enemy) and an offensive one is especially clear when it comes to the infra- 
structures of the capitalist system. Let’s take the Dakota Access Pipeline as a case study. 

The Dakota Access Pipeline project has been most morally vulnerable at Standing Rock. 
But its physical vulnerability is a different matter altogether. The pipeline project is physically 
most vulnerable, not where the opposition to continuing its construction is most visible, but 
where it has already been completed. The Standing Rock protests have held up completion of 
the pipeline itself. But whether or not it’s completed, a completed pipeline that doesn’t 
transport oil is as good as no pipeline at all. Better, in fact, because it’s a sunk cost on the bal- 
ance sheet and a lesson for those considering similar projects in the future. 

John Robb’s concept of the “Systempunkt,” which he initially developed in the 2006 
book Brave New War, is extremely relevant here. It’s based on the concept of Schwerpunkt, 
from German Blitzkrieg warfare theory. The Schwerpunkt (hard point) was the point in the 
enemy’s defenses, which, having been breached, would enable mobile armored and mecha- 
nized forces to quickly penetrate the front lines, fan out in operational depth, cut supply lines, 
and break up and encircle the enemy's forces from the rear. This might well totally neutralize 
an entire enemy force with the majority of its divisions never even experiencing combat— 
basically the diametric opposite of the kind of attrition warfare on continuous fronts that 
predominated in WWI. 

Systempunkt applies the same general concept to the points of failure within a complex 
system—to take the case most relevant to us, the vulnerable nodes within a networked physi- 
cal infrastructure. Destroying the entire physical infrastructure itself—as the Western Allies’ 
strategic bombing campaign over Germany attempted to take out entire rail lines, power 
grids, industries, etc—is enormously costly. But in fact it’s possible instead to destroy a hand- 
ful of key nodes or create points of failure—amounting to less than 1% of such a physical in- 
frastructure, to render it non-functional at several orders of magnitude less cost. Destroying a 
few relay points or transformers in a power grid, bottleneck inputs in an industry—or pump- 
ing stations in a pipeline network—can have the same practical effect as destroying the entire 
grid, industry or pipeline altogether. When the points of failure are many, and any single one 
or just a few of them can incapacitate the whole system, the enemy will be spread too thin to 
guard them all adequately—even at enormous cost. But achieving local superiority to attack 
any point of one’s own choosing will be far cheaper. 

I’m not a pipeline engineer, but I suspect an infrastructure like the Dakota Access Pipe- 
line has many, many potential points of failure—far too many to distribute adequate guard 
forces among—that would shut down the entire system. Preferably without causing a leak, 
but with significant cost increases and supply disruptions. To the extent that pipeline cyber- 
netic control systems are subject to remote access, the U.S. Stuxnet virus attack on Iranian 
oe enrichment reactors, and the recent “Internet of Things” hack, may be instructive exam- 

es 
E Besides such actions on the physical failure points, moral points of failure are also a tar- 
get rich environment. Remember the earlier possibility of embarrassing Bloomberg and bank 
executives where they live and socialize. I suspect Sunoco Logistics and Energy Transfer 
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Partners executives also have suburban homes and go to churches, restaurants, theaters and 
country clubs. The traditional public greeting for military industry executives in the Vietnam 
years was baptism in red paint. So what would it be in this case—oil? 

Global corporate capitalism’s two biggest Systempunkts are probably finance and logis- 
tical infrastructure. We've already considered the potential for debt and rent strikes—either 
ot both of which, with a significant popular minority participating, would cause the banks 
and real estate industry to implode. 

In the case of logistics, consider the effectiveness of the Boycott Divest Sanction (BDS) 
movement’s blockade of Israeli merchant shipping in the Pacific Northwest ports, and the 
partial cooperation of trucking and longshoremen’s unions. Consider the flight attendant un- 
ion’s threat to shut down the airline industry if Trump attempted to overturn the election 
and forcibly hold on to power. Consider the vulnerability of the just-in-time distributed 
economy to even a partial walkout by Amazon warehouse workers or postal workers. 

These are all capabilities that can be held in reserve, as credible threats to be taken as 
counter-measutes in the event of state repression. 
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